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PREFACE 


Anthropology is one of the most recently developed fields of scien- 
tific study. It is empirically rigorous, and it is still vigorous in its giowth. 
This book has been created in response to the need foi reappraisal and 
teformulation of the data of a growing science. As an introduction to 
genet al anthropology it endeavors to introduce the student of man to the 
fundamentals of most aspects of the subject matter of anthiopology It 
also undertakes to state the more important problems of the science as 
they have been foimulated in the present stage of anthiopological knowl- 
edge. 

As an introduction to anthropology this book has been written pri- 
maiily for the student, fellow woiker in other sciences, and the lay 
reader who desires an orientation in the science of anthropology. The 
data have been selected with this goal in mind. 

An attempt has thus been made to provide enough descriptive and 
factual materials to give substance to the work and reality to the patterns 
of conduct described herein. Yet it is easily possible to gag the novice in 
anthropology with a surfeit of strange tribal names and miniscule cus- 
toms to such a degree that digestion of the essential principles to be 
derived from the study of anthropology is made impossible. We have 
felt constantly for the best balance between overfeeding and underfeed- 
ing of facts. 

Facts, however, aie not enough. All phenomena have their meanings, 
but they never speak for themselves. Science is as much interpretation 
as it is obsctvation, and a good introduction to anthropology must bal- 
ance valid fact with sound interpretation. , 

Anthropology has traditionally concentrated its attention on prehis- 
toric and primitive man. As the science of man it may, however, properly 
include rnan on any level of culture, primitive and civilized, within its 
scope, it may properly include man on any time plane, prehistoric, his- 
tone, and contemporary, within its put view. Anthropology must bring 
its conclusions to bear upon the problems of modern society, it must 
place its methods at the disposal of all other sciences. 

Nevertheless, its great> contribution to knowledge has been derived 
from its special quality as a comparative science, By means oj^thropo- 
logical study of societies unlike our own, we have been asle to break 
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through the mental ciust formed of oiu own cake oi -custom It is st ill 
best to keep anthropology fiimly rooted m the data ol primitive socut\ 
Anthropologists should not presume to displace sociologists, economists, 
political scientists, and psychologists m the study oi contempoiai y so- 
ciety In keeping with this conviction, this hook is pimiaiily a study oi 
man in the primitive woild. 

It is nevertheless desirable and ncccssaiy to relate new lacts to the 
preexisting knowledge of the student. In addition, in times like these the 
ultimate justification for anthropology is the conti ibution it can make 
to the solution of the problems of man. Antluopology should lie studied 
with reference to the modern world. Consequently, in addition to pro- 
viding lucid descriptive fact wc have striven continuously to create a 
fresh and comprehensive integration of fact and intei pi ctation through 
the ibrniulation of significant principles relative to the intcicsts of the 
intelligent person in the modern world of science. 

Science, like culture, of which it is hut a part, is a continuous grow rh 
process nounshed by the contributions of many minds. The author of 
any general introduction to a science draws manually on the thought 
and labois of a multitude of predecessors and cowmkers. The footnotes 
throughout this book indicate the specific sources of a good tlcal of the 
factual data and thought worked into this hook. Yet the greatest and 
most influential sources of the thinking and knowledge that have entered 
into the development of a book cannot always be footnoted. Such ate 
the contributions of my teachcis, whose impress in classroom, seminar, 
field work, and discussion was not by means of the printed page alone. 
Franz Boas, Ruth Benedict, and Karl Llewellyn at Columbia; Ralph M. 
Linton (m field work among the Comanchcs and later at Columbia); 
Robeit H. Lowie, Alfred L. Krocbcr, and Max Ratlin at California; 
Edward A. Ross, Kimball Young, Norman Cameron, and William ] 1, 
Sheldon at Wisconsin, Leopold von Wiese and Ferdinand Kuhn at Co- 
logne; and C. G. Dittmer and H. P. Fairchild at New York University 
were those whose marks rest most heavily and to whom my personal 
debt of gratitude can never be repaid in full measure. Anyone who reads 
, t his book will also find that the mark of the late Bronislaw Malinowski 
is heavy upon its pages. Although it was never my privilege to work 
directly under him, his influence was not to be escaped. 

The names of numerous anthropologists appear in the footnotes and 
bibliography in dnect evidence of my indebtedness to their work. Many 
others, especially among my contemporaries, have made felt their un- 
labeled md imponderable influences. Scientists form a elope fellowship 
of persons a id ideas, and one of the special delights of being an an thro- 
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pologist derives from the fact chat anthiopologists enjoy an even closer 
fellowship than most other scientists. 

Since in certain aspects it inevitably and pioperly follows that the 
viewpoints and methods of some of these upon whom I have leaned and 
fionr whom I have learned aie more or less incompatible, it naturally 
follows that the creative privilege and scholarly duty of selection and 
synthesis has been fieely exercised in the writing of tins book. 

Not all those from whom anthropology springs are teachers in uni- 
versities or professional anthropologists. Among the Comanche, Seed 
Eater Shoshone, Cheyenne, Keresan Pueblo Indians, and Japanesc-Ameri- 
can evacuees m the Granada War Relocation Center who have patiently 
aided my field investigations are many good friends, who have con- 
tributed much of what they know to my fund of anthropological fact. 
Except for my Pueblo and Japanese- American friends, they have' 4ecn 
named in my previous works. Yet I would salute them again 1 

A teacher learns from his students while they struggle to learn from 
him. The results of nineteen yeats of teaching at New York University, 
with bnef sessions at the University of Washington, Claietnont Colleges, 
and the University of Chicago, have helped to shape the growth of this 
introduction to anthropology. 

I am indebted to the following- publishers for permission to reprint 
quotations- 

Columbia University Press A. ICardiner, The Psychological Frontiers 
of Society, p. 120, W. Whitman, The Pueblo Indians of Seen lldefomo , 
pp. 99-100, Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc.- P. Radin, Crashing Thun- 
der: The Autobiography of an American Indian, pp. 27-28; Doubleday 
& Company, Inc. E. A. Hooton, Man's Poor Relations , pp. 124-125 
and 311-332, Houghton Mifflin Company R. F. Benedict, Patterns of 
Culture, pp. 75-76, Rinehart & Company, Inc.: R. H. Lowie, The Crow 
Indians, pp. 177-178 and 190-191; University of Chicago Press and 
the Chicago Natural History Museum. Indians before Columbus, Figs. 29, 
62, and 85; Yale University Press. G. B. Grinnell, The Cheyenne Indians,' 
Vol. I, pp. 50 and 51; William Morrow & Company, Inc.. M. Mead, 
Coming of Age in Samoa, pp. 202-203; The Atlantic Monthly: F. C. 
Hibben, “Com,” Vol. 175, 1945, p. 121. 

' Illustrations have been obtained from the following museums, whose 
officers have generously granted permission for reproduction in each 
instance as indicated in the captions accompanying the illustrations The 
American Museum of Natural Elistory, Brooklyn Museum, Chicago 
Natural History Museum, Museum of Art (Rhode Island School of 
Design), The Museum of Modern Art, National MuseunvTT" Canada, 
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Peabody Museum of Archaeology and Ethnology, Ihuv.u’d Uiiivmuv, 
Peabody Museum of Salem, United States National Museum, Smithsonian 
Institution, The University of Pennsylvania Museum. 

A partner on my eaihest field trips was my wife, Frances Goto 
Hoebel. Later we were joined in our investigations by our son, Barr. 
At the age of five he eyed a group of Indian girls picnicking in Yoscmite 
Park. “Dad, aien’t those girls Indians?” he demanded. “Well, why don’t 
you go talk to them 11 You might learn something.” I ollet this as evi- 
dence that he, like his mother, has nouiishcd an active interest in anthro- 
pology that has been a sustaining stimulus through the years. At large 
and in many specific ways they have more than earned the light to have 
this book dedicated to them. 

E Adamson Ilornri. 

Sarr Like Citv, Uhh 
April, 1949 
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Part One: Introduction 


CHAPTER l 

ANTHROPOLOGY; THE STUDY OF MAN 


Augustine observed that “Man wonders over the restless sea, the 
flowing water, the sight of the sky, and forgets that of all wonders man 
himself is the most wonderful.” It is the tiuth m that statement that jus- 
tifies the study of anthiopology, for anthropology is the study of'rnan 
(Gr. anthiopos man -f- login a study) 1 " Man, who is the greatest of all 
wonders, descives study for his own sake, even though it were to bring 
no more reward than satisfaction to the piobing curiosity of mind, which 
is in itself one of the wondcis of man. Nevertheless, out of such study 
grows knowledge And out of such knowledge grows power, the power 
to control nature and shape man’s destiny. Thus anthropology, like any 
disciplined study of natural phenomena, leads not only to the satisfaction 
of intellectual curiosity, it inevitably becomes a tool in the hands of man. 
It is a practical undertaking through which to learn the natiue of man, 
to the end that we may more effectively understand man’s pioblems and 
how to solve them The study of anthropology underlies all the social 
sciences; it makes a contribution to almost every branch of leaning one 
might name, excepting peihaps the sciences that deal only with inorganic 
matter. 

Anthropology is unique m that it is both a natural science and a social 
science Man is a part of what we call natme (the forces that create 
the phenomena of the material world). He is therefore a natural phe- 
nomenon. He is a part- of the organic material universe— a biological' 
specimen, a member of the animal kingdom. The history of his indi- 
vidual growth and of his development as a species is natural history. It 
is for this reason that out museums of natuial history always include 
anthropological exhibits in theii halls and have an important place for 
anthropologists on their scientific staffs. But anthropology is more than 
mere human biology. It is the study of man— and of all lus woilts In its 
fullest sense it is the study of the races and customs of mankind. In these 
customs we see social behavior, and because anthropology is also the 
science of custom , it is a social science as well as a natural science. 

e 1 ’ n 

1 . 
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Physical Anthropology. All living loims at lumumiv toil.iv belong In 
a single biological species- Homo sapiens This was not so m pidnstnuc 
times when there wcie a nunibci of dillercnr species, and e\en genera, ol 
men and ape men struggling for survival. I od.iy, u illim the sole sun i\ - 
i nt T species there are a great number of bicals and t uvieties ol mankind. 
It is the concern of physical anthi opology to study die gieatest possible 
number of well-selected samples of human beings to dctemiinc the gen- 
eral characteristics of the family as a whole and the special chaiactenstics 
of the different genera, species, breeds, and varieties. Physical anthi o- 
pology is therefore the study of the physical chniacietistics of the human 
race as such. 

When dealing with prehistonc man the physical anthi opologist must 
work almost entirely with skeletal material. Mummies are rare and are 
sumvois fiom relatively recent times' when they do occur. Russian an- 
thropologists hopefully expect to discover some day a complete pre- 
historic Ice Age man, frozen and picscrvcd by die same naun.il, “Buds 
Eye” process that has yielded perfect specimens of (he extinct' woolly 
mammoth from the Siberian icc deposits. Lacking adequate munbeis of 
mummies and having no “Birds Eye men” as yci, the physical anthro- 
pologist working on prehistoric man is in consequence confined to skele- 
tal materials, fossilized and unfossilized. This study of the bony structure 
of an animal form is called osteology (Gi osteon bone I login a study), 
and it is the foundation of all physical anthropology, as the skeleton is 
the foundation of the body 

When dealing with living races, howcvci, the physical anthropologist 
has the entire body at hand for comparative study For static comparison 
he may treat the mere foim of the body and its organs, including not 
only the skeleton but musculai contour, eye color, skin color, hair form 
and color, and in addition, the internal organs. Ilis aim is to characterize 
human mmphology (Gr. vioiphe form logia a study). Here he is using 
"the methods of competitive anatomy (Gr. ana up + tenmein to cut). An 
anatomist is one who cuts up 1 For purposes of metric companson the 
I physical anthropologist has charted numcious fixed points upon the 
I human body that can be used as bases for measurement. Such measure- 
ments may be treated statistically; range of distribution, averages, indices, 
may be obtained and compared for different populations. This is the 
phase of physical anthi opology known as cmtfTropowetry-the measuic- 
ment of man. 

The modern physical anthropologist is not satisfied with static data 
from the human body, however. He wants to discover what is to (ie 
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knoyvn about sitfulauties and differences in the functioning ( e.g basal 
metabolism, pulse late, growth lates) of the human body in different 
populations thioughout the world. His method here is that of compara- 
tive human physiology (Gr. physis nature + login a study), which is the 
study of the dynamic woilang pioccsses of living organisms. When the 
data of this type of investigation are treated by statistical method, we 
have the branch of physical anthropology known as biometrics (Gr. 
bios life + metion measure). 

The beginning student in anthropology will not have to concern him- 
self with the techniques of all these specialized branches of study, but the 
results of detailed research by careful investigators in all these fields he 
behind what the sound anthropologist has to tell him about the realities 
of race. . 4 

Culture. The behavior of man is even more wondious than his body. 
Though man be only a supcisimian on a petty planet, the measure of his 
accomplishments is great and the follies of his misbehavioi tiagic. What- 
ever he docs is fiaught with fascination and significance for the science 
of custom. The human being, as the most highly and most recently de- 
veloped product of a billion and a half yeais of oiganic evolution, is the 
most plastic and adaptable of all living creatines. Man’s unique quality is 
his ability to invent new forms of behavior that are not biologically pre- 
determined by any hereditary set of the organism Though the biological 
impciatives of hunger, sex, and bare-bones suivival are minimal require- 
ments, which man may never totally ignore, he is fiee to expeiiment with 
many different ways of meeting these needs. Beyond the basal bialogical 
requirements there stretches a practically unlimited area for further de- 
velopment of “nomnstinctive” behavior. 

Infants indulge in random behavior in the early stage of their devel- 
opment, but adult society bends its effoits at the earliest possible moment 
toward reducing this random behavior to ordered patterns These be- 
havior patterns define the characteristic and standard behavioi for the’ 
members of any society. An Andaman Islander, from the Indian Ocean, 
weeps copiously when he greets a good friend whom he has not seen 
for a long time; a Frenchman kisses his conuade on both cheeks; while 
we content ourselves with seizing his hand. The circumstance is the same 
in all instances, but the total situation is defined differently in terms of 
standard behavior among different people. This is the effect of culture. 

The concept of culture is anthropology’s greatest single conti ibution 
to modern thought. Culture is the sum total of learned behavior, patterns 
ashich are characteristic of the members of a society aneb which are, 
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therefore, not the result t of biological /// hcri Uvu c. 1 l his is the citliui.il 
whole, There are also sub-elements to culture known as culture ciunplcva 
and culture elements, or tnuts (see page 44 1 ) Culture is wholly aiti- 
ficial in that it is the result of social invention. It is tiunsinitted and 
maintained solely through learning. Cuhuic is “noiunst motive.” 

Every separate society has its distinctive cultuie. The consequent 
effect is that the members of eveiy single society behave differently Com 
the membeis of other societies in some significant lcspccts Change the 
cultuie of a society, and the behavior of individuals in that society 
changes with it. Culture exists initially only in the behavior of indi- 
viduals, but culture is supcnndividual in that each pci son, as he is boin 
and develops, comes under the sway of preexisting culture patterns' and 
is molded by them— or at least affected by them. The dynamics of this 
process are for later study, however. It is important at the outset just to 
know the nature of culture or the totality of custom, / e., the learned 
ways of man. 

Cultural Anthropology. To study culture is to study the social behavior 
of man. The phase of anthtopology that devotes its attention to the cus- 
toms of mankind is called cultmal anthtopology, in contradistinction to 
physical anthropology. It is customary to classify cultuie as ■umtcriiil and 
nomnaterial, and cultural anthropology deals with both. Material culture, 
tt should be realized, is always a product of the nomnaterial. Artifacts 
(tools, weapons, etc), houses, monuments, and pictures are all objects of 
material culture, but they are the products of ideas and techniques that 
were in themselves behavior patterns— nomnaterial culture. Material cul- 
ture is therefore but a concrete objectification of nonmaterial behavior 
patterns It might be said that material culture is what goes into museums, 
while nonmaterial culture is what goes into books. It is likely, however, 
that the museum anthropologist of today would take strenuous exception 
to such a pat statement. In the last century, and well into this, it is true 
'that museums were chiefly interested in collecting objects, especially ob- 
jects that would look well in display cases. But today museum anthro- 
pologists are no longer collectors and custodians of musty curios. It is 
humor but not fact for Will Cuppy to quip, “Anthropologists arc folks 
who live in museums.” 2 They, too, recognize the importance of the total 
cultural significance of material objects. 

1 The classic definition of culture is that of Sir Edward Tylor, who first formu- 
lated the concept. Tylor’s statement reads, “Culture . . „ is that complex whole which 
includes knowledge, belief, art, morals, law, custom and any other capabilities and 
habits i tcqftire $ by mm as it member of society ” Primitive Culture, Vol 1, p, 1. 

2 W. Cuppy, How to Tell Your Friends from the Apes, p 22. 
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This leads uS to our second point with respect to matcml cultme 
Not only is eveiy object of matenal culture the product of nonmaterial 
cultiue patterns, but eveiy object has its specifically defined uses or func- 
tions, as detcinuncd by the cultuie complex in which it is embedded. Foi 
an example, Professor Malinowski effectively pointed out that the simple 
digging stick, or dibble, can also be used as a punting pole, a walking 
staff, or a rudimentary weapon. “It is the diversity of function not the 
identity of form that is relevant to the student of culture ” •' The cultuial 
anthropologist is less interested in a stick in a museum ease than he is in 
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'Fie 1 Anthropology and the interrelations of its main subdivisions 

the uses to which the stick is put in the culture from which it came and 
the attitudes of the users toward such a stick. 

Social Anthropology. Sometimes the concept of social anthropology 
is used synonymously with that of cultural anthropology. From vliat has 
been said in the previous section it should be clear that this is not strictly 
accuiate. Social anthropology is actually a subsection of cultural anthro- 
pology, since its interest is m social behavior per se and only very inci- 
dentally in the technical aspects of material culture. 

Students often express curiosity as to the relation of sociology to an-, 
thropology. It is at this point that the relationship stands out most suc- 
cinctly. Sociology and social anthropology are, in their broadest senses, 
one and the same. Both of them are the study of social interrelationships 
and the behavior of men, i.e., the relations of men to men. They also have 
a close identity with social psychology , which is the special study con- 
cerned with social stimuli and the social responses of the individual 
person. Although social anthropology, sociology, and social psychology 
are closely similar, if identified by their interests, nevertheless they exist 

3 B. Malinowski, “Culture” (Encyclopedia of the Social Sciences, ^/ol. 4, 1931), 
p.’<525 
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as separate academic disciplines in actuality. The teasons for this ,uc liis- 
toiical, as the anthropologist is fond of saying, l.aeh lickl has had a dif- 
ferent background, uses somewhat diflcicnl niciliods ol invest iyal ion, and 
has differing traditional attitudes and concepts Sociology aiid ps\ chology 
grew primarily out of philosophy and have been snuggling violently to 
get away from it ever since they attained their adolescence Antluo- 
pology stems primarily from natural science and canies a grcatei measine 
of the natural-science tradition. Still, the methodological diflei cnees be- 
tween these fields of study grow less with each passing year as anthro- 
pology becomes more interpretative and sociology more objective, so 
that today the measure of difference is one of convenience. The anthro- 
pologist concentrates chiefly on the society of primitive peoples and the 
sociologist concentrates on our own contempoi ary civilization. The social 
psychologist roams happily between them manipulating his tests and 
measurements. 

Ethnology and Etlmogiaphy. Cultmal anthropology Ivas two fun her 
subdivisions that are given names of common use ethnology ((Jr ethnos 
race + logia a study) and etlmogiaphy (Gi. ethnos taco -| gniphcin to 
write). Neither of these names means exactly wlvat a literal transcription 
of its Greek roots would imply. They aie not studies of races, which is 
the work of physical anthropology, bur rather of the cultures of the 
world. Ethuographv is strictly descriptive and is going out of fashion, It 
presumes merely to give a nonintcipictativc, photogiaplue picture of a 
series of cultures. It is the collection of data only, the raw material for 
ethnofogy. Ethnology, as the science of culture, completes the piocess of 
extracting meaning from the data through classification, analysis, and the 
formulation of principles. 

Special Areas of Study. Theie are, lastly, scvcial additional fields in 
which the anthropologist frequently specializes, though the fields aic not 
r peculiarly anthropological. Most important of these is at chaeology (Gr. 
atchaios ancient -f- logia a study) The hallmark of the ai chacologist is 
the spade; he is a digger whose job is to extract skeletal material and arti- 
facts from the ancient sites of human habitation. He serves the physical 
anthropologist, the cultural anthropologist, and the historian with tan- 
gible remains from prehistoric and historic times. Since prehistoric men 
leave no written tecords, the products of the archaeologist’s scratching 
in the dirt are frequently all we have to go on. Aichaeology has become 
a highly exacting science requiring many routine hours of work in the 
laboratory and in the field, but it has the never-diminishing lure of the 
treasure htffit to infuse it with an aura of glamour. 
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Linguistics is.anothet field the anthropologist makes his own. Since 
language is the great medium of cultural transmission and is in itself a 
most important cultural phenomenon, the anthropologist must deal with 
it. It is not enough that he sui mount the barrier of language in older to 
obtain the facts of a cultuie from a stiangc people. Language as a cul- 
tural fact must be studied and analyzed to leant what it will reveal as to 
the mental habits and interests of a people There is also an archaeology 
of language, the discovery of fragments of the history of a people by 
digging out word roots and language forms that give clues to past events 
or practices and beliefs long since abandoned but still existing as word 
fossils. The systematic analysis of language forms and functions, with 
comparative study of languages, makes up linguistics. 

The full scope of anthropology will unfold only as one becomes, ac- 
quainted in the subsequent ehaptets of this book with the subject matter 
presented there. It is obvious, since anthropology treats all phases of cul- 
ture, that it is also concerned with such specialties as handicrafts, ait, 
dance, music, folklore, economics, religion, government, and law, in addi- 
tion to the areas of study presented in the discussion of this chaplei 




Part Two: Ancient Man and Prehistoric Culture 


CHAPTER 2 

HUMAN ORIGINS 


Anthropology is a historical science. It is concerned with biologic and 
social processes, the regular sequences of conditions m giowth and 
change. Life exists thiough time, and so does all matter. The life ptoiess 
consists of continuous change, and it must be followed from its beginning 
to its end if it is to be undetstood in its entirety. The same is equally title 
of social and cultural processes, for society too is a continuum that exists 
through time. Neither life nor society is evet static 

The evolutionary aspect of life was lealizcd to a certain extent by 
the thinkers of the classical world, but it was the great intellectual 
achievement of the nineteenth century to put the facts of evolution to 
use in the analysis of natuial and social phenomena. To Charles Darwin 
(1809-1882) and his epoch-making book, The Origin of the Species 
(1859), goes full credit foi the fiist comprehensive formulation and sys- 
tematization of the biologic processes in terms of developmental se- 
quences. Darwin’s great contribution was to demonstiate that tlj,e life 
processes result in variation. and the production of new forms. By the 
process of natural selection forms that are well fitted to their natural 
environment tend to survive and foims that are ill fitted tend to he 
eliminated This is the famous doctrine of the smvival of the fittest. In 
consequence of variation and natural selection, Darwin showed that 
through evolution new and more complex forms emerge from older and 
simpler forms of life. The process has been one of development from 
simple anc) homogeneous life forms to organisms of ever-increasing com- 
plexity and heterogeneity, and theie has been a continuous linkage of all 
existing species. to preexisting species. This is the principle of evolution , 
sometimes called Darwinmn or evolutionism. 

The principle of evolution is the foundation stone of anthropology in 
its biological aspect, and it is the purpose of this and the succeeding 
chapter to delineate the elemental facts of life’s emergence and develop- 
ment. 1 

« d''! . 

' 1 The application of the principles of evolution in the field of social anthropology 

9 ° 
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The Origin of the Earth. The eaith is itself a heavenly body, a planet, 
and a member of the solar system, 1 evolving on an elliptical orbit 
around the sun and accompanied by its satellite, the moon Alcue than 
two billion years ago there was no eaith and no sol.n system There was 
a giant star instead. In the violent disruption ol this vugm star the earth, 
Mercury, Venus, Mars, Saturn, Jupiter, Neptune, Unions, and Pluto were 
botn. The lesidual core of that giant star remained to constitute out sun. 
Mighty though it is, the sun is but a remnant of its formei sell. 

The stupendous disruption of the gicat stat ptobnbly occmicd when 
the path of its orbit brought it in close proximity to a still gi eater star. 
An actual collision was not necessary to wreck the sinailci of these two 
stais. It was sufficient that the sun came close enough to the huger mass 
of As-passing competitor to be subjected to the tremendous power of its 
gravitational pull This pioduced a tidal distortion that became greatei 
and greater as the two bodies appioached nearer and nearer to each other, 
until, as they at last sped past each other, the pull ol the greatei stai 
exceeded that of ours to such a degree that it upped great masses of sun 
stuff out into space. These were the planelcFivmh. Together, with the 
sun as a nucleus, they piobably formed a stellar complex not unlike the 
spiral nebulae that can be obseivcd through a good telescope today, 1’uch 
of the countless thousands of planctcsimals moved on its own elliptical 
orbit about the vestige of the sun. A few of them were much largoi than 
the others, and, in consequence, they exerted a giaviiauona! aitiaction 
upon the smaller bodies that came within their range. I a k c giant vacuum 
cleaners the larger bodies swept. along their orbits, gathering in the lesser 
planetesimals, rolling up their bulk like cvcr-mercasing snowballs. The 
occasional meteors that come flaming through our atmospheic today are 
merely belated arrivals at our planet, which is the current product of the 
evolutionary growth of one of the larger original planctesmial nuclei,- 

The earth probably had a thm atmosphere at first, which grew 
* hea ™ r as ^rth increased in mass and gravitational power through the 


■is a point of considerable confusion and disagreement among anthiopologists At tii.se, 
the principle was enthusiastically and uncritically applied to produce simple and all- 
embraemg theories of social origins and evolution. With tire turn of the century a 
critical reaction set m This reaction all but devastated the entire concept of social 
evolution A positive attitude toward the concept was very nearly tabued among an- 
thropologists and it has been only in the last few years that an inclination to recog- 

", tlie * e,ldual values in the concept has become manifest. A detailed discussion ot 
this problem is reserved for Chap 34. 

“ * f? phfi< ! d presentation of the famous Chambethn-Moulron 
Or, g ,r o riiXt S1S ° ngm ° f the SOkr SyStem ' See T ‘ C - Chamberlin, The 
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.uldition of more ;md more planctcsimals. Water vapor condensed to foim 
i am, which in ruin lan down from the higher surfaces of the unevenly 
piled planctcstmal drifts to form lakes and oceans Increasing pressure on 
die mreiior of the earth’s mass, together with heat liberated by the de- 
composition of radioactive substances, raised internal temperatures suffi- 
ciently to melt those parts of the “heterogeneous mass” which had the 
lowest melting points. Within the solid mass of the caith “bubbles” of 
molten rock developed, which gradually worked their way toward the 
surface until many of them broke through in fiery volcanic action. When 
the molten masses cooled, they had formed lava fields and the tough 
igneous rocks. All this tune, rain was washing down the high spots into 
the ocean basins where the water sifted out the sediments so that they 
came to test in sedimentary layers These were later compressed into 
strata of sedimentary rocks, some of which were metamoiphosed 
(changed) into crystalline rocks by latei and more severe pressmes. 

From its very inception the atmosphere has been busy tearing down 
the elevated masses and drowning them in the seas. For various physical 
and chemical reasons the caith matcnals that go into the sea aie heaviei 
than those that remain on land; the result is that the rocks underlying the 
ocean floois have a gicatcr specific gravity than do those of land areas. 
The distribution of weight about the earth’s surface is not even, and it 
is subject to a constant gradual disturbance and readjustment of position. 
Usually the lighter land masses are forced upward as the ocean basins 
settle. Thus, the areas atound the continents aie lifted above the waters, 
and the process of their demolition (etosion) begins anew. The process 
of uplifting occurs unevenly around the earth’s surface, however, and 
land areas can also sink beneath the seas. 

Successive elevations and subsidences result in different layers of sedi- 
mentary tocks, each distinguishable from the others. These layers are the 
pages of earth’s history that the geologist reads. The layeis formed earliest 
are at the bottom of the heap, and although not all the layers built up 
through time occur in any one place, by integrating the layers found in 
different paits of the world geologists have succeeded in completing the 
total sequence. 

From the disruption of the sun star to the relative completion of the 
nuclear coie of the earth (when it had acquired the bulk of its planetesi- 
mals) to the formation of its first oceans is known as cosmic time, a 
period that may have lasted half a billion yeais, but of this peiiod there 
is no direct geological record. Geologic time began with the deposition 
of sedimentary rocks, the first of which were laid down some one and a 
hajf billion years ago. This span of time is divided by modern geologists 
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into five eras, each named accoidmg to its most clunu tenstic loims of 
life. Figure 2 piesents in a simplified nuinnei the scijuence ol ei.is and 
periods, with their outstanding life foims. 

The Origin of Life. It is most p tollable that life made its lirst nppeai- 
ance upon this earth soon after the beginning of geologic time. 1'lus is 
indicated bp the presence of caihon in Arehco/oic scdiment.uy de- 
posits of Ontario, Canada, a condition which the paleontologist Charles 
Schuchert declares “indicates unmistakably that life u as alieady in cxist- 
tence.” 3 Yet just how life began or where this momentous and mys- 
terious event occurred is still unknown, for protoplasm, \\ Inch is the basis 
of all living matter, is such “an inconceivably complex physiochenucal 
organization” 4 that it has de'ficd final scientific analysis up to the present. 
True, the chemical elements that go into protoplasm aie known, but its 
molecular and atomic structure is so complex that the compounds that 
are built up from these elements within the protoplasm cannot be stated 
The most we can say is that life hist began when the seven at elements 
that make up protoplasm occurred initially in piopci combination in Mut- 
able environmental conditions— whatcvci they may have been. Then these 
elements combined to form a unique matter which is colloul.il in form, 
which can maintain itself by borrowing cneigy and materials fmm its 
surrounding environment (a biologic process called vicinholiun), which 
can grow and increase its mass, which can reproduce itself and maintain 
continuity, which is maiked by rhythmicity in its vilal processes, which 
is irritable (responds to stimuli) and which is maiked by adapiabihty 
(the capacity to adjust to environmental changes)/ 1 

Since the first successful formation of unicellular protoplasm (proto- 
zoa), life forms have progressively evolved into diflcrcntinl forms of in- 
creasing complexity. The manner in which new forms of life come into 
being is a question of genetics, and like the nature of liic is still in the 
early stages of scientific investigation. Nevertheless, though the how of 
_ evolution is not satisfactorily established, the fact of progressive evolu- 
tion in forms of life from the simplest to the most complex varieties is 
convincingly revealed in the story of the rocks. 

The long and intricate path of evolution has led upward through 
successive geological stiata. Protozoa and metazoa prevailed during the 
Archeozoic and Proterozoic eras, respectively (more than two-thirds of 

3 C. Schuchert, The Earth’s Changing Surface and Climate during Geologic 
Time” in The Evolution of Earth and Man , p. 65 

4 L. L. Woodruil, “The Origin of Life” in The Evdlution of Eaith and Man, p. 81. 

3 H. H. Newman, “The Nature and Origin of Life” in The Natme o\ the Wot Id 
and Man, pp- 166-176, 
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•Fig. 2. The geologic ages :jnd the forms of life. 
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geologic time). Shell-bearing marine animals and primitive fishes left their 
fossil marks in the rocks ol the eaily Paleozoic, insects, amphibians, and 
primitive land plants fust appeared til die middle of the same eia, and 
early leptiles showed up in the later phases The Paleozoic cia cnduiod lot 
approximately one-sixth of geologic time. The Meso/mc was the Vge ol 
Reptiles, the time when cumbersome dinosauis dragged their ungainly 
hulks about the landscape, an cia that consumed almost one-twelfth ol 
the billion and two-thirds years of geologic time. In the last ol the eias, 
the Cenozoic, in which we are still living today, the ccicals, I nuts, 
higher mammals, apes and monkeys fiist cmcigcd, to be followed latei 
in the era by the foreiunneis of man and, at last, by man himself 
The Cenozoic is the shortest of all the eias, for it has thus tai con- 
suwed less than one twenty-fifth of geologic time. Each successive cia. 
though notably shorter in duration than those picecding it, ncveitheless 
brought foith more numerous life forms m ever-increasing complexity 
than those which had previously run their comscs. 

The evolution of life continues to this day, and thcic is cvciy reason 
to believe that it will continue so long as Ule exists. The histoiy of living 
matter has been one of continuous change and progicssivc development 
since life first came into being in the Archeozoic. Nor has anything i it- 
em red to indicate that the piocess has been at rested. Indeed, man lias 
greatly hastened the evolutionaiy piocess among many life forms by 
turning it to his own ends through the skiUlul techniques of plant and 
animal husbandry Many more new varieties of plants and animals have 
been,deliberately brought into being by the efforts of man durum the 
past hundred years than in any other equal span of time in all history 
or prehistory 

New forms conic into being, and old ones sometimes disappeai If 
man has had a hand in bringing forth new life forms, he is also icspon- 
^sible for the disappeaiancc of many othcis. The extinction of a variety 
r or species is the mark of its failure in the struggle for existence. Many 
forms of life developed to fit a particular environmental complex (which 
included not only the physical environment hut other life forms as well) 
only to fall by the wayside when “cntical periods” of change in earth 
conditions so altered life conditions that they were no longer fit to sur- 
vive Farewell to the dodo, brontosaurus, stegosaurus, pteranodon, and 
archeloti; life marches on! 

Evidences for the Evolutionary .Qiigin of, Man, An adequate presen- 
tation of the full body of evidence for the evolutionary origin of mail 
from lower animal forms would require many volumes Obviously, no 
attempt t3 treat all the data can be made here. Yet the types of evidence 
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upon which the biologist anti anthiopologist rest their identification of 
man with the lower animal foims can he briefly stated. 

Compai ative Anatomy. By comparison and contrast of skeletons (Fig 
3 ), 0'1'gans, and musculature of man and the living apes, we know precisely 
m what respects man and the anthropoids aie similar and in what lespccts 
they differ. Evciy bone that is present in each of the apes is also present 
in man (except the thirteenth rib). The dissimilarities in the skeletons of 
man and apes exist in the shapes of the various bones. The bones are alike 
in numbci and function, they differ merely in form. In man these differ- 
ences m form are associated primarily with the attainment of upright 
posture, greater prchetisibility of the fore limbs (arms), greater stability 
of the hind limbs (legs), greater btain size, and reduction of the face and 
jaws. No zoologist, unhampcicd by theological 01 anthropocentric preju- 
dices, would have the slightest hesitation in classing man with the apes 
and monkeys as a primate on the basis of com pa) ative anatomy alone. 

Vestigia! Remains. Functional analysis of the organs of the human 
body reveals many structures whose presence is understandable only in 
the light of the punuplc of development of the human species from 
lower biological foims. These are organs which seive no discernible 
physiological function in the body of man, organs which ate atrophied 
counterparts of homologous organs that function effectively m other 
primates or other lower animal forms Hence they are called vestig- 
lals or dys teleologies (Gr , dys, had -J- telos, end, purpose + logy, study, 
ue., without purposes), ptuposeless lelics from former times. 

The presence and distribution of body hair on man is an obvious 
vestige. The hail patterns on man and the apes ate closely identical, 
and although body hair may be useful to apes, it has long since become 
so slight and atrophied on man as to be without value, indeed, its super- 
fluity ts such as to give rise to a flourishing depilatory business in oui 
culttue The same may be said of the vermiform appendix, which 
selves a definite digestive function m apes, monkeys, and other heibivo- 
rous animals, but not m man. The third molar, or wisdom tooth, in the 
leducmg jaw of man is another organic superfluity, It is healthy and 
useful in the other primates, but there is hardly a place for it in. our den- 
tition. Overcrowding causes frequent impaction; it is moie subject to 
decay than the other teeth, and according to Keith’s studies of the Eng- 
lish population, a lucky fifth of the population of that country do not 
even develop the rudimentary third molar . 0 

The coccyx, formed o£ the last four caudal vertebrae at the bottom 
of the spine, is a hidden vestigial tail, which is folded under and does not 

0 A. Keit-h, The Antiquity of Man, Vol. 2, p. 401. 
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show on most of'us at bnth. It is external in the human embryo during 
its second month of giowth and even today a few persons aie born with 
the coccyx showing 

Numerous muscles occui in different paits of the body, which are 
not functional in man, although their homologates are functional in other 
primates. 7 Most of us have acquaintances who can wiggle their cars, but 
although the rest of us have vestigial ear muscles, we possess these mus- 
cles in such atrophied foim that this enteitaining simian capacity is be- 
yond us. 

All these vestigials are anatomical lags. Indeed, if one tabes the pes- 
simistic point of view enunciated by the physical anthropologist Hooton, 
it seems as if most of the human body is formed of anatomical lags, many 
of which, although they function (in contrast to the vestigial oigait3),-slo 
so with lamentable insufficiency For alas, in standing on his bind legs 
man throws undue stiesses and sttains upon his bodily structure foi 
which it was not originally consuucted m the days when our mammalian 
ancestors ran on all fours. The convex aich of the spine of the quad- 
mped is a fine supporting structure, but the S-cuvved columnar spine of 
man is apt to be too weak for its job; mote than this, it throws too much 
veight on the wedge-shaped saentfn. The frequently lamentable result 
is sacroiliac displacement. To add to our woes, oru visceial organs no 
longer rest in a neat underslung basket of ribs, instead, they diape down 
ito a poorly supported abdomen. Result: rupture of the abdominal wall 
or the displacement of internal organs. 

We also carry a ciowded tangle of unnecessarily long (for our, type 
of diet) intestines, a heritage from our herbivorous ancestors. Our over- 

ined hearts must work excessively hard to pump an adequate stream 

blood to our enlarged brains, now m a position above the heart instead 

■ f on the same level, as among quadrupeds. 

These are only a few of the inherited inadequacies of the human spe- 
.es that Hooton calls our “original biological sins.” s 

Sum up the many anatomical lags in the human body (which repre- 
<nt imperfect evolutionary adjustments to new demands put upon old 

■ ructures), add to them the hundred or so vestigial oigans (which rep- 
jesent old and now useless structures upon which no bodily demands aie 

lade), and you will agree with Wallis that man “is, indeed, a walking 
nuseum of antiquities.” 0 

7 See E A Hooton, Up from the Ape, pp. 232-233, for a discussion of some of 
these muscles. 

8 E. A. Hooton, “The Wages of Biological Sin” (.The Atlantic, Vob 164, 1939), 
pp. ^43 5-445 

»W D Wallis, An Introduction to Cultural Anthropology, p 19. 
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Recapitulation in Embryonic Development. I '.u li lumun being )s 
lauitehcd upon his life cycle as ibe lcsuh ol tlu leitili/.wion ol ,1 female 
ovum by a male speun. Ihiough cell division .met multiplication the 
ovum increases in size and complexity, passing iluuugh lhc simple multi- 
cellulaL stages of the blcistiriu (a single-laveied cellulai mass) and the 
gastiula (a double-layered, cuplike cellulai mass), into the luhanced em- 
bryonic stage, thtough the fetal stage, which is leached in the second 
month, on to birth after nine months The ptotess o! giowth is not 
complete even then, of course, for a long period ol postnatal devel- 
opment is required to produce the adult human being The entire life 
history of the individual, from conception to full development and in- 
evitable death, is termed ontogeny. 

various stages of embryonic development chaiacteis such as the 
notomord, gill arches, and gill grooves are present. They icpiesent im- 
portant features of certain early cv ilutionaiy fomis that ate not present 
in the fully developed human being. In broaden terms, the human em- 
bryo passes through successive stages loughly miui1.ii to an mulillcren- 
tiated cell mass, a coclcnterate, a woim, and a generalized fish; dually, it 
takes on mammalian qualities and is ultimately Imm a man-child; although 
even a pioud parent frequently finds it dillicuh to agree that a newborn 
infant looks like a human being (Mg. 4 ). 

Thus, it has long been held that the human cmhiyo luapitulates the 
evolutionary history of the human race. This is known as the i ccapititki- 
tion theoty. Provided one does not take the theoiy too liteially or inter- 
pret it too narrowly, it is sound and useful. When w e say that rite human 
embryo is fishlike at a certain stage, we do not mean that it is identical 
with the comparable embiyomc stage of a fish. I Inman ontogeny is 
always unique, and a human emlnyo can ahvays he identified tor what 
it is at whatever stage of growth it may be. Neveithelcss, it seems to be 
established that in a generalized way “ontogeny repeats phylogeny," 01 
n “each individual climbs his family tree ” 

Blood Relationship of Man and the VTmiatcs. If rhe principle of re- 
capitulation in embryological development is - subject to some qualifica- 
tions as evidence of man’s lelation to lower animal fomis, the evidence 
to be found in experimental blood tests with man’s relatives is not. 

Since the epoch-making medical discoveries of Pasteur and Koch, the 
marvelous antitoxin capabilities of animal oiganisms have become familiar 
to the millions of peisons who have been vaccinated. Vaccines arc scrums 
produced by injecting the toxin, or disease virus, into an annual whose 
physiological system produces antibodies to destroy the toxin. Scrum de- 
rived from the extracted blood of the medium animal contains the active 
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Lung-fish Lizard Monkey 

Shark Giant Opossum Man 



Fio 4 . Comparative stages in embryonic development. (Amcucmt Museum of Natural 
Histoiy.) 
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antibodies, and this scuini propoly mtrodiurd into tlu- human \ en.il 
system will in the fortunate cases piojuee uniuunitv to the disease loi 
which the scrum i.s a specific. 

The principles underlying this piocess have suggested a seties ot 
highly significant blood-relationship tests in the lolluwing mamum 
The blood of a dog, let us say, injected into a iablut (am mutably 
animal will do) causes the rabbit’s system to produce antibodies to 
counteract the alien (clog) blood. A serum pioduced fiom tilts 1 .dibits 
blood may be called cmtulog sennit When mixed with the blood of a 
dog it causes a white precipitate to foun The same i faction occurs, 
though with less intensity, when the antidog scium is mixed with the 
blood of a wolf, fox, or any othci member ol the canine lamily. The 
cloat'i *the relationship to the dog, the stronger the reaction. Hut the anti- 
dog serum produces no reaction when mixed with the blood of a cat, a 
hog,' a monkey, a man, or any noncanine. 

Anticat serum produces a like precipitation when mixed with cat, 
tiger, lion, or any other feline blood; hut it does not pieeipiiaie when 
mixed with the blood of a nonmember of the feline f.unil\. 

Similar lesults will occur for any animal family I'm which an ami- 
serum can be produced. So if goes for man and the apes and the monkeys. 
Antihuman scrum produces a cloud of white precipitate when mixed 
with human blood, a lighter cloud when mixed with the blood of an 
ape, and a still weaker cloud when mixed with the blood of i he various 
monkeys. A slight reaction is even produced in mixing the antihuman 
seiunTwith the blood of the lcmui and ntrsius, living representatives of 
the most primitive piimate forms from which man, the anthropoids, and 
monkeys have developed during the last sixty million yeais. Blood will 
tell, and “the blood of the common ancestor still Hows in man, the 
higher apes, and, in more diluted form, the Old and New World 
/nonkeys.” 10 

Fossil Man. Lastly, there is the fascinating evidence ofieted by the 
recovered skeletons of fossil men. Their bones have been lifted out of 
the past to offer mute testimony of the antiquity of man and his early 
nature. They form a host of “missing links” that piece together to w'cave 
a pattern of evolutionary trails out of apedom into humanity. Each year, 
as new discoveries of fossil men are brought to light, the pattern be- 
comes more complex but its certainty is made clearer. The fossils and 
the way they form the pattern of relationship to lower forms will require 
for exposition the whole of the next chapter. 

10 Ibid., p. 13 . 
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Primate Pliyiogeuy. Man is not, as tire common misconception has it, 
descended from the monkeys.” Such a popular idea is a vulgar corrup- 
tion of the evolutionary concept of the descent of man, it Mas never 
advanced by Darwin or by any of Ins scientific followers in biology 
or anthropology. In the preceding chapter several types of evidence 
weic presented to show the bases on which the close relationship of 
man to the apes and monkeys is piedicated. From these and sunilai 
data the piinciplc that man has evolved, or ascended, from lower animal 
foims is derived. Two scpaiate ideas arc involved m this statement. The 
fust rests upon the zoological proposition that two or moic animal 
loans that show a huge number of significant similarities in form and 
i unci ion must be moic or less closely related. The second proposition 
is that close relationship means common ancestry ITuthcr, the greater 
the detailed similarity in form and function, the more definite and exten- 
sive is the commonness of anccstiy 

because man and the living anthropoids have so many detailed traits 
nr common, this is scientific evidence of then common ancestry. This 
must not lie lakcn to mean, however, that the numerous kinds of mon- 
keys, apes, and men have a common ancestor. The piimate oidet has 
enjoyed sixty million years of evolutionary development since the be- 
ginning of the Eocene period, Dui ing the prottacted span of the Eocene, 
Oligoccnc, and Miocene periods there have occurred hundreds of varie- 
ties and Inccds of numerous primate geneia. It is therefore wiong to„ 
speak of any of these forms as the missing link, as though theie is just 
one ancestral foim. It must be realized at the outset that there aic a 
number of senes of missing links, which make a complex pattern back 
to remote antiquity. There is no common ancestor but many ancestral 
predecessors. A complete family tree of man, the apes, and monkeys will 
include a truly bewildering number of fossil anccstois 

Though man is not descended from the apes, we arc, nevertheless, 
justified in lefernng to„ the traits of man’s prehuman ancestors as 
“simian” or “apelike.” This is permissible because the apes have not 
evolved as far from the common ancestral forms as we haws. Our pre- 
historic ancestors carried some of the pnmitive traits of the common 
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ancestral forms that we have ultimately foigone ami the apes continue 
to retain. At no time has the human line passed tluough an ewtlutumaiy 
stage in which it exhibited total I mins exactly like an\ ol the living 



Common anthropoid 
ancestors 


Common primate 
ancestors 

•Fig. 5. Diagram of the actual relationships of man, the apes, aiul ntonktws 

apes. Since the days of divergence from the common ancestors, the apes 
have all continued to evolve in the direction ol their own peculiar spe- 
cializations at the very time that human forms were ties eloping their 
own unique trails. The dillctcnce is that the apes have 
evolved to a much more limited extent. To say that a 
trait is “simian” means indirectly that it' is primitive, 
in the sense that ape traits are (except for specializa- 
tions) not greatly dillercnt fiom those of the common 
ancestors of apes and men. 

The simple way of putting it is to say. that the 
piesent-day apes are our relatively undeveloped col- 
lateral relatives, “cousins,” and the living monkeys arc 
in varying degree less developed and mote remotely 
related “cousins.” Diagrammatically this relationship 
would be expressed as in Fig. 5. The erroneous popular 
idea of the descent of man from the apes and monkeys 
would have to be diagtammed as in Fig. 6. 

Though ,the diagram given in Fig 5 is correct so 
far as it goes, it does not go far enough. It is possible, 
on the basis of fossil primates already discovered, to 
elaborate such a chart in great detail. In fact, it is quite, 
possible to include so much detail as to discourage any 
but the specialist. To avoid such a result and to keep the diagram com- 
prehensible=to the novice, a considerable number of known fossil genora 
and species of the primates have 'been excluded from presentation in 


Man 


€ j 

Apes 


Monkeys 

Fig. 6 Diagram of 
the erroneous pop- 
ular conception of 
the descent of man 
fiom the apes and 
monkeys. 
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the elaborated chan of primate phytogeny given in Fig. 7. This chart 
gives the dramatis personae of main characters in the drama of primate 
evolution; it shows their relationships to each other as delineated at 
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Fk,. 7 Probable phylogmeue tice of the primates. 


present by the weight of competent authority. The subsequent para- 
graphs undertake a synoptic summary and rnterpretatron of the sigm - 
cance of each of the types that has a place on this family tree. 

Lemuroids. The little lemurs are the earliest fossil primates that may 
clearly be distinguished from the tree-dwelling mammalian rnsectrvores 
of the Cretaceous period of the Mesozoic era who were ancestral to all 
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the primates. The lemur is ltsell a pinnate, htit bec.une u ts 'he uuim 
primitive and ancient primate known, ii lakes the important plate is 
common ancestor to all othci pinnate lornis l'osstl leiitiiis oietn in 
Eocene deposits in both the Old YVmld and the New, lint In ini’, t\pts 
occur naturally only in the tropical aieas ot the Old Wot hi, panic u 
larly m Madagascar 

Tarsioids, The minute tarsms, baldly litggei than a mouse, meins as 
a fossil in the Lower Eocene deposits ot Em ope and Non It \meiua 
The antiquity of taisioids thcrefoie appioxnnates that ol the leitnu nuls, 
but they arc less primitive. This means that tin sms is to lie tug, tided as 
evolutionaiily more piogressive and biologically a higher tvpc than tlu 
lemur. The timid and nocturnal tiec-dwelhng taisms still lues m the 
juiiglesforests of the East Indies. Its eyes aie set m complete sockets 
(previous mammals lacked this tiait), which face totwaid m tlie lace. 
It puts a premium on seeing over smelling, and it piel'eis to comes 
food to its mouth with its front paws rather than to nuzzle it. I n con- 
sonance with these propensities, it took to sitting on its haunches, and 
it exhibits a much-reduced snout. Recession of the lace and the 1 teeing 
of the fore limbs for handling, by use of the rear limbs fm stippoii ami 
locomotion, ate progressive traits established by' the uisioids and itn 
proved upon by the Old World monkeys and apes, UltmufcK man 
attained superior proficiency in all these inspects The taisms itself dtd 
not progress very far along these lines, but its \altd claim to Itomn is that 
it founded the family line and established mipoitant traits leading to the 
higher primates. 

Paiapithecus* Paiapithecus is a fossil primate known only from a 
lower jaw and teeth found m Lower Oligocene/dcposits at Inn mu, 
Egypt. The nature of its dentition shows it to lie ancestral to the Old 
and New World monkeys and the tailless anthtopmds, including man 
It holds, in consequence, the very important position ol a common an- 
- cestor of man, the apes, and monkeys. 

Propliopithecus. This animal is also represented by a iossil pi\v flag- 
menf fiorn the very same deposits of the Ohgoecne at Eayttm that 
yielded the remains of parapithccus, Propliopithecus is to be regat tied 
as of approximately similar age as paiapithecus, but evolutionaiily mote 
advanced. Its position is that of a descendant of a paiapithecus type ol 
ancestor. Because of its pronounced gibbonoid tendencies, it is considered 
to be ancestral to the Lower Pliocene phopithccus, who is the direct and 
immediate ancestor of the modem gibbons of. the Malay Aiclupelago. 

Paleosimia. Paleosimia is a fossil ape found in the Middle Miocene 
deposits d? India. Its traits mark it as a direct ancestor of the forest oiang- 
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titans of prcsent-flay Indonesia. Paleosimia is in no respect ancesti al to 
man, an indication that the 01 ang-utan line differentiated from the 
humanoid stem long before the separation of the chimpanzee and go- 
rilla branches. The same is true of the gibbons. 

Diyopithectis Of the gicatcst importance is the versatile genus of 
dryopithecus. Possessed of notable biological lability, this genus differen- 
tiated into at least a dozen species. The common chaiacteristics of the 
genus are such as to make this animal without doubt the form from 
which all types of man ultimately derive. But not only was dryopithecus 
the progenitor of all humanity, it also was the genetic sotuce of the lines 
of the gorilla, chimpanzee, and a number of extinct genera of superapes, 
such as austialopithccus (see below). These distinctive genera of man 
and apes probably were deiivcd from differing species of dryopithecus. 
Dryopithecus fontani probably produced the goiilla. Diyopilhecm 
rhenctmts probably produced the chimpanzee At least one other dryo- 
pithecus species, possibly durwini, produced the lines of humanoids The 
mailced dissimilarity between the basic laces of man at the opening of 
the glacial age leads to the possibility that two or moie closely similai 
dryopithecus species gave iise to humanoid descendants. Man, it is now 
clear, evolved differentially and simultaneously in many parts of the Old 
World. 1 

The dryopithecus apes lived six million or more years ago in a time 
that may be looked upon as the crucial evolutionary period in the emer- 
gence of man. This was the period when the anthropoids of large bulk 
gave up tree life to come down to earth. Some of the forms grew krger 
biains and took to the habit of standing on then hind legs when they 
walked. These were the ones whose descendants were destined in due 
time to become men. 

Dawn Men. From the time of dryopithecus to the emergence of 
modem man, approximately 800,000 geneiations of anthropoids have 
lived, bred, and died. The changes occumng in any one geneiation of 
any one type would not be noticeable except as individual variations. But 
cumulative variations in a given direction throughout 800,000 geneiationS 
can measure up to some mighty alterations, such as produce entirely new 
genera and many new species. So emerged the ape men and men from 
lower apes. 

Aiistuilopitheciis cifncamis. In australopithecus we have a remarkable 
intermediary creatuie that 'was less than man and moie than ape, but 

1 F. Weidenrcich, “Some Problems Dealing with Ancient Man” ( American 
Anthropologist, Vol. 42, 1940), pp 381-382. 
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more ape than man. It fiist became know n lrom a complete nauiul cn j„. 
cranial cast with fossil face and jaws taken in lh2 1 than a quarry neai 
Taungs, in South Afiica. A numbei of specimens ol the same ui closely 


Mongolian Negro Caucasian 



' tft - fi Pn'hahle phylogenetic ucc of fossil „ien 


1 elated species have subsequently been recovered in Central Aina The 
original skull was that of a Sve-ycat-old infant. Adults have a crniihl 
capacity of approximately <S00 cc. A brain of this v„|„„,e is „„ |„„ a . 

“ SXlrfc I' 8 '! S ° r '"“ Fr»m this, and the t 

»s no, no t ah,r S ” rfa “' “ “ be infm£d •>“ the Taungs superape 

NevmE ta y ,T r r “r ' 8C "' ,l ' a ” in mental 'steels, 

heless, in a number of important features australopithccus was' tie- 
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cidedly human. This is especially true of its dentition and of certain 
facial features.-* Australopithecus may be classified as a superior ape that 
had humanoid tendencies. It could in no sense have been a human an- 
cestor, however, because its age is Early Pleistocene, a time when man 
was already well beyond the ape level. 

Pithecanthropus eiectus. A half-century ago pithecanthropus stirred 
the intcicst of the world as “the missing link found.” Umnfoimed skep- 
tics are sometimes inclined to doubt the reliability of provisional recon- 
structions of whole creatures based upon fragmentary remains. In the 
case of pithecanthropus, this was done on the basis of the skullcap, a 
left femur (thighbone), and a few teeth. These were the sole paits that 
Eugene Du Bois originally discovered at a site near Trinil, Java. Never- 
theless, when a competent scientist shapes a reconstruction to fill in the 
gaps left by missing parts, he is working not by blind guesswork but on 
the basis of close familiarity with the comparable parts of apes and hu- 
mans. Given a few essential clues, he can reconstruct a model of the 
original with impressive probability of high accuracy. In the case of the 
reconstructions of Java man from the original Trinil fragments, their ac- 
curacy has been brilliantly substantiated by the lcccnt discovciy (1936 to 
1939) in Java of fairly complete skulls from three more pithecanthropus 
individuals. These fuller skulls prove that the early reconstructions were 
wholly correct. 

Pithecanthropus, or Java man (Fig. 9), has the external cranial ap- 
peaiance of a refined gorilla: heavy, jutting brow ridges; low, receding 
forehead, narrow temporal regions, skull broad at the base, sharp 4 an- 
gular occiput; immense, prognathous upper jaw, heavy, chinless lower 
jaw; broad, depressed nose. It lacks the great sagittal and occipital ciests 
of the gorilla, however, and it does not have the massiveness of teeth and 
jaws of the gorilla. 

In spite of any primitive superficial appearances, the real test of a 
man is his brains. On this count, pithecanthropus deserves to be recog- 
nized as a human creature, albeit of a low order. Du Bois’s original pithe- 
canthropus has a cranial capacity computed at 985 cc. The 1939 find is 
equally large-brained, while the specimen found in 1938 is smaller with 
a capacity of 830 cc. These figures may be set against the range and 
mean of the normal brains of adult modern man so that their significance 
may be understood The piobable range for pithecanthropus is from 
about 775 to 1,000 cc., with a mean of perhaps 900 cc. From these data 
it can be seen that the pithecanthropus type just reaches the minimum 

■ 2 A. Keith, New Discoveries Relating to the Antiquity of Man. Chaps._2-7 detail 
a careful descriptive balance of the simian and human traits of australopithecus. 
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of brain size for humanity. On this basis alone, lie hum be ivaln.iud .is 
less than true man. On the other hand, pit liccam hi opus appeals m a \ ei\ 
favorable light when considered against the bum unges and naans ul 
the great apes. 

A question may be tatsed as to the validus oi unup.n isons fused on 
mere brain size, since iL is well established that them is no totielation 



Fig. 9 Rescared skull of Java man (Pitlwt anthi o/i/u e/iVV/n). (Amviu itu )litu.it/n t>\ 
Natural Hutoiy.) 

between bratn size and mental ability within the piescnf human species 
except in pathological cases of micio- and macroccphnlics Novel rhelcss, 
as between the sevetal primate geneia and m comparison to even lowct 
animal forms, biain volume, cortical suifacc area, and the lelativc devel- 
opment of the different patts of the brain aic dctciminablc and significant 
indicators of relative mental capacity. Thus, not only docs the luain 
volume of pithecanthropus indicate Ids advance far beyond the ape stage, 
but caieful studies of the endocranial casts, which indicate genet al cor- 
tical conformations, have demonstrated that qualitatively, as well as quan- 
titatively, the brain of the pithecanthropus race deserves to he put within 
the human category. The possessor of such -a brain is a man and not an 
ape man . 3 

3 F. Tilney, The Bram from Ape to Man, Vol. 2, p. fi84. 
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Nothing is definitely known of Java man’s body, except fox the m- 
tnguing thighbone. This is quite enough to piovc that he was bipedal 
and upright, 5 feet 2 inches m height. The fact of his uptight posture is 
predicated by the slight cuivatute of the bone, which is mote like the 
slendei straight fcirnu of man than like the cuived heavy femur of an 
ape; the statuie is denvcd fiom the femoral length-height latios of apes 
and men. A well-developed posterior ridge, the linea ctspeut, along which 

Normal Range in Brain Size for Adult Ho m o Sapiens, 

Cubic Centimeters 


Minimum 

Mean (appi 

oxi mate) 

Maximum 

Fem alt. 

Male 

1,000 

1,300 

1,150 

2,0(io 


-Range in Brain Size tor Adult Great Apes, 
Cubic Centimeters 


Minimum 

Mean 

Maximum 

290 

425 

650 


the extensor muscles of the thigh aie anchored, also tells the story of 
upright posture for its owner. One of the lecently discovered pithecan- 
thropus skulls includes the foiamen magnum Its position under the skull, 
intermediate between that of an upnght man and a quadiupedal ape, gives 
additional confirmation of the evidence supplied by the thigh. 

Java man may be pictured as a human being of the- most low-browed 
sort. Bull-necked, pinheaded, with beetling eyes under a pre-frontal 
escarpment, a broad flat nose over a large mouth, and no chin, his ap- 
pearance had little to commend him. But for all that, and because of that, 
he is a transitional man, a branch of mankind leaving apedom behind 
Therein lies his importance. 

.Tlthe.cauthi.opus T teems or s. One of the most assiduous of recent 
searcheis after the remains of ancient man is von Koenigswald. Just prior 
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to the outbreak of the Second Woikl War lie lecnvmd in China loui 
gigantic humanoid teeth three times as large as any pu-viousls known 
teeth of men— teeth that were 1 V) times as laige as the largest teeth <>l 
any known gorilla. The probable age of these monstioiis grmdeis is 
Late Pliocene, and Weidemeich has identified them as the teeth ol a 
gigantic genus of pithecanthropus progenitors to whom he has given the 
scientific name (jigaiitopitheciis blcickii , in honoi ol Davidson black, 
pioneer student of ancient man m China. 

In Java, von Koemgswald and his assistants found skull fiagments of 
another overgiown type of eatly man, whose teeth indicate ptobablc 
descent from gigantopithecus. This specimen is probably nnccsual to 
pithecanthropus, and because it is laige but not gigantic, his genus name, 
ascribed by Weidenrcich, is Meguntht opus and his species name is palco- 
jcivamcns, because he lived in ancient Java. 

And yet another species of pithecanthropus is indicated by Wcidcn- 
teich on the basis of von Kocmgswald’.s discoveiies. This is a more 
rugged specimen of pithccanthi opus who belongs not to the species 
erecius but, rather, lobmtusP 

Thus, in a few short years, the systematic and purposeful leseiuclics 
of von Koemgswald, analyzed and interpreted by Weidenrcich, have 
revealed three ancestial progenitors ol the famous old Viihccitiithi opu \ 
erectus. As one follows them hack into antiquity, each is successively 
larger than the other 

Apparently, a very sharp mutational bic.tk pioduccd an ovci sized 
Dawn man out of a dryopithecus species. The icsultant giantism was sub- 
sequently progiessively modified in a reversal of the usual evolutionary 
trend, which is from small to larger sizes. 

However that may be, it is no longer possible to maintain, as did 
Weidenrcich even as late as 1940, that Pithecanthropus crcctth is the most 
primitive type of fossil man ever found. 1 

Smanthropijs p£kinemn ^ In the quarries located at the little Chinese 
village of Chou Kou Tien, in the environs of Peking, are some remark- 
able caves anciently filled in with rich fossil-hearing travertine In a little 
moie than ten ycais of systematic excavation (1927 to 1939) these quar- 
ries have yielded fossilized remains of thousands of Ice Age mammals and 
portions of skeletons of more than forty prehistoric men, women, and 
children— members of a number of ancient races, from the primitive type 

»F Weidenreich, “Giant Early Man fioin Java" and South China” ( American 
Museum at Natural History, Anthropological Papers, Vol. 40, 1945), pp, 1-134. 

r, F. Weidemeich, “Man or Ape?” ( Natural History, Vol. 46, 1940), p. 3? 
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now known as Peking man to a local Oriental variety of prehistoric 
Homo sapiens It is \\ ith tire Peking race (not Homo sapiens) that the 
present discussion is concerned. 

The general similanty of Peking man and Java man is immediately 
striking Prehistoric man spread far in his racial dispei sions. The familiar 
contour of the Java skull is found again in the skull of Peking man (Fig. 



Tig. 10. Restored skull of Peking man ( Sinanthropus pekmensis) (Ameucan Museum 
of Natuial Histoiy.) 

10). There is the same receding forehead, sloping back from heavy supra- 
orbital ridges, the same angular occiput, the same narrow constriction of 
the frontal regions (as viewed from above), Peking man is definitely a 
close relative of pithecanthropus. Ilis brain, with its average of about 
1,000 cc., is more copious, but not much. His face projects somewhat in 
the snouty manner of Java man and his canine teeth are moderately 
tusldike. His whole dentition is, in fact, very pumitive but nevertheless 
human. His chin recedes in the simian manner, but on the whole the 
structure of his jaw is human enough. So few body bones have been 
found in conjunction with the multiplicity of skulls recovered, that sus- 
picion is warranted that Peking man was the victim of a group of can- 
nibals who beheaded its Pekinese victims and took its gruesome trophies 
to the Chou Kou Tien caves in order to crack the skulls open for a 
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feast on Inams. Yet from the mateiials that aic available, it is app.u- 
ent that Peking man was an upright biped whose hue limbs woe lived 
from the necessity of aiding in locomotion, its pichensilc hands with 
their opposable thumbs wcic wholly bee loi iiianipulatoi v activities and 
toolmaking Peking man, although apparently contempoiai \ to Java man, 
represents an improvement m evolutional v lorm id the same i.u ial stock 
that produced the Java lace Peking man, it may be concluded, lepie- 
sents an early link in the evolution from the vety piuuime Java nice to 
the Late Pleistocene Neandertals who lived 900,000 veais altei Java man 
(see below). 

Eoanthropus dciwsom. Evidence has been accumulating in icccm 
yeais to, undeimme the old idea that Asia ns the original center loi the 
emergence of man. The newer facts make it quite probable that thcic was 
no single center for the origin, of man but that scveial kinds of men \\ ere 
evolving from several superape types in all pairs of the Old Wot Id 
Europe, Africa, and Asia. It is not to be fot gotten that Foccmc, Oltgo- 
cene, and Miocene fossil primates arc found over all the Old World and 
evenm the Western Hcmisphcie. The earlier pi iniatos were by no means 
confined to Asia. Dryopitheci arc found in the western, as well ns in the 
eastern, extremes of the Eurnsiatic continent; and Afiica, not Asia, is the 
home of australopithecus. Africa produced the chimpanzee and got ilia, 
while Asia’s best are the orang-utan and gibbon. With tespecl to the 
quality of its known pichuman anthropoids, Asia isat the piesent moment 
a poor second to Africa. 

Nevertheless, the fossil races of man that have been discussed ate of 
Asiatic occurrence These must now be balanced by a consideration of 
the very famous Dawn man of Piltdown, England, discovered in 1909 to 
1911 by a lawyei, Chailes Dawson. First, it must he emphasized that the 
Piltdown fossil is fully as old as, and possibly older than, either Java or 
Peking men It was found in deposits of the fiist glaciation— in ciicum- 
stances that suggest that the fossil had actually been washed down from 
older deposits into a glacial stream bed. This opens the possibility that 
the Piltdowm race lived in preglaciai, or Late Pliocene, times. Archaeo- 
logical evidence (see page 45) makes this possibility highly piob.iblc, 
This means that the Piltdown type of humanity was well established in 
the extreme west of Europe while the lowly Java man was yet abroad 
in Asia. 

The first discovered remnants of Piltdowm man consisted of large 
cranial fragments and the right half of a lower jaw In 1915, Dawson also 
discovere-d smaller fragments of another individual of the same iacc in 
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the same geologiial level that had yielded the first finds, but two miles 
distant 

The astounding feature of Piltdown man is his cianial development 
(see Fig. 11). Foi contrast, one may well compaie the smooth rounded 
contours of the skull of Piltdown man with those of Java, Peking, and 
Neandertal man (Fig. 12). The vaulted capacious forehead should be 



Fit, 11 Rcstoied skull of Piltdown man (Eoantb)opiii daivtoni) . {American Museum 
of Natrnal Histoiy ) 

noted, and the deep, full occiput. The skull also has a broadness that, 
combined with its longitudinal fullness, gives it a cranial capacity of 
1,400 cc —a brain volume equal to that of any average modern male. 
Qualitatively, too, the biain of Piltdown man apparently measures up to 
high human standards. Keith lcpoits on the basis of his investigations of 
the endocranial casts that the convolutions of the cortical surface of Pilt- 
down differ in no essential respect fiorn the external brain conformations 
of living races of men. There is no question but that Piltdown man 
achieved prodigious mental. development at an caily age. 

The joker in the case of Piltdown man has been his anomalous jaw. 
The primitive, chinless mandible with its projecting tusklike canine tooth 
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is so apelike in appcaiance that many skeptics have defused in believe 
that such a jaw could have been appended to such a skull 1 heie are 
scientists who have been under the sway of the populai notion that a 
he-man chinks the essential conelate of a stiong mind Tbeieloic, while 
the facts necessitate the acceptance of the validity ol the skull and jaw 
as authentic fossils of genuine antiquity, a numhei ol authoi Hies have 
vigoiously contended that the finds at Piltdown actually icpiesented no 
moie than the fortuitous association of a human skull with the jaw of a 
giant gibbon In the quarreling over the matter of the linkage ol the jaw 
and skull, the real significance of the Piltdown lace was slighted' the lact 
that a cieature with a modern type of brain was in existence a million 
yeats ago. The question of what land of a jaw he had is actually of sec- 
ondary importance. 

Fortunately, two discoveries have louLcd the mandibuliu skeptics to 
establish the anomaly as a fact First, Keith’s cvcr-iucuciilou.s study has 
shown that the teeth of Piltdown man, though retaided in their cvolu- 
tionniy development, weic actually in the pioccss of changing from ape 
characteristics to human; they ate intermedia! y in foim and position The 
dentition proves the jaw to he definitely not that of an ape. Secondly, 
the 1915 discovery of the fragments of the second Piltdown individual 
included a molar tooth in addition to cianial fragments. The skull frag- 
ments duplicate the charactciistics revealed by the skull of Piltdown f, 
and the tooth is identical with the molars embedded in the jaw of the 
first Piltdown man. This gives basis to the conclusion that jaw and skull 
belong together, for the purely fortuitous association of an ape jaw with 
a human skull, along with the complete disappearance of the human jaw 
and the ape’s skull, is not likely to occui twice in the same location. 
There is no reasonable alternative to the fact that Piltdown man was a 
“chinless wonder.” 

A more serious consequence than the reluctance of some anthropolo- 
gists to accept the implications of the association of the jaw with the 
skull of Piltdown has been the consistently facile rejection oi a nuniliei 
of fossils of apparent early glacial age which arc modem in type. This 
has been done on the basis of the apt formula that Early Pleistocene man 
had to be apelike, in the manner of pithecanthropus. This unreasonable 
obtuseness has lead to the arbitrary closeting of such really important 
finds as those made at Galley Hill, near London (1888), at P '11 is (Crenelle 
and Clichy, 1869), and in Italy (Olma, 1863,' and Castcncdolo, 1860 and 
1880). These last-mentioned are all fossils of modem types that were dis- 
covered embedded in mid-glacial and early glacial deposits. In some in- 
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stances, it is true* the circumstances of the discoveries were equivocal, 
but this is not so in all of them. They wete rejected because they were 
too model n foi their antiquity, i.e., they did not fit into the then-existing 
schemes of human origins, which did not allow for a great antiquity of 
the human race. Too gieat a mental wrench was called for to make pos- 
sible the acceptance, at the time, of these fossils for what they apparently 
are. Nor was the significance of the Galley Hill type of man realized even 
with the disco veiy of Piltdown man. Piltdown man had been tentatively 
suggested by a few authorities as a possible ancestor to modern man, but 
the intervening links between Piltdown and modern man were thought 
to be still a blank record. Europe was deeded over to the Neandertalcis 
without a keen search of the title 

New discoveries in London in 1925 fortunately caused the issue to De 
teopened. In that year, Lloyd’s of London began the construction of a 
new home office on the site of the famous old East India Llouse in the 
heart of the Old City, only a stone’s throw from London Bridge. Theie, 
excavations 42 feet beneath the stieet level, on a glacial age tenace of the 
River Thames, brought foith a fossil skull, known as the London skull 
The precise age of this skull is mid-glacial (500,000 years). It has some 
traits that approximate the Neandettaloid (see below), but, in the mam, 
its affinities arc Piltdown, and London man is a Piltdown descendant. More 
of this same type of man seem recently to have been discovered at 
Swanscombe, England (1935), and Stcinheim, Germany (1938), foi both 
are modern type mid-glacial skulls that Keith analyzes as of Piltdown 
affinity. 0 

The conclusion is that we are not so lacking in fossil representatives 
of the Piltdown line of descendants as had been thought. The discoveries 
of the last ten years have produced some very fine examples, Galley Hill 
man and his continental counterparts must be reconsidered as probable 
representatives of the same racial line. Piltdown man rises to a stronger 
and stronger position as a possible ancestor, or near ancestor, of modem 
man. This is a claim that cannot be made with much force for Java and 
Peking men. 

Homo kauamensis. No synoptic survey of the fossil ancestors of man 
would be adequate without reference to a few of the recent and lmpor- 

6 A Keith, “A Resurvey of the Anatomical Features of the Piltdown Skull 
with Some Obseivations on the Recently Discovered Swanscombe Skull” ( journal 
of Anatomy, Vol. 63, 1938—1939)*, pp 155-185, 234-254. In New Discoveries Relating 
to the Antiquity of Alan, Chaps. 29 and 30, Keith presents detailed data and evalua- 
tions on the London skull. 
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tant discoveries that have been coming from cenu.il Ahic.i in (lie legion 
of Lake Tanganyika. In the spnng of N34 Le.ikey lecoveied a chin 
fragment of highly nnneiahzcd bone (tom deposits ol pi nimble Lilly 
Pleistocene age The symphysis of this chin li.ignient is in all lespects 
the prognathous chin of modern man, so that its posscssoi n as vet y likely 
a member of the genus homo. If the geological age claimed lor the 
specimen by its discovcter is conect, then we are coni mined b\ a thud 
type of humanity existent at the opening of the glacial age one million 
yeats ago. It may or may not be that Kanam man is the dnccr .incest 01 
of modem man; mote evidence is needed before that claim may be given 
unqualified acceptance Especially desirable would be the rccovety of 
adequate skull lemains of Kanam man. A possible indication of the cranial 
qualities of Kanam man is advanced by Leakey, hmvcvct, in the foim of 
skullcaps from neatby deposits of nnd-gincial age at Kanjera. It is sug- 
gested that Kanjera man, who is semimodcm in ciamal 1mm, is a de- 
scendant of Kanam man/ 

If Homo neandertalensj s . ..The fossil men who have thus fai been clis- 
cussed were all Dawn men, men who lived ai i lie yciy dawn of lhe 
human era and who were prototypie ol lhe true men to come laier. It 
has already been 'seen that duiing the long slid dies of the middle phases 
of the glacial petiod descendants ol the Piltdown lineage weie present in 
Europe and England. It seems almost as though they must luve been 
limited to spaise and scatteicd populations, however, because the Nean- 
dcitals and Neandertaloids so definitely dominate the scene from the 
time ^of die fiist inteiglacial epoch to the peak of the fourth glaciation 
(750,000— 10,000 b.c.) Not only did the Ncandcrtal uee dominate Europe 
in these times but Ncandertaloid descendants of Java and Peking types 
of men flourished throughout Africa and Asia ton. Over 40,000 genera- 
tions of the Java-Pclang-Neandcrtal line lived and succeeded each othci, 
suddenly to vanish from the earth The survival destiny of no bio- 
' logical form is guaranteed against all comers and all contingencies. 

The Neandeital species of the genus homo existed in a number of 
races and varieties (for the specific meaning of these terms sec Chap. 6). 
With its wide distribution and environmental separatism, many local 
modifications occurred; however, all Neandeital types have fundamental 
characteiistics in common. 

The_jjist - N £andertal man was discovered in 1848 at Gibraltar, too 
early to be recognized at the time for the special human type that it is. 
A subsequent discovery in 1856 of a fairly complete skeleton in a cave 
in the valley of the Neander, a little stream near Diixscldorf-on-thc- 

7 L S B. Leakey, The Stone Age Races of Kenya. 
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Rhine, led to the recognition of the type as a unique human species and 
gave the l'oini its species name Neandeiialeiisu. The paiticular skeleton 
found at Neandeital has been supeiscded as the type of specimen by that 
of the famous old man of La Chapelle-aux-Saints, a cavein in south- 
western Fiance This is the Neandertaler wboseskull is shown in Fig. 12. 

All the impoitant external superficial chauacteristics listed foi the 
Java-Pelting men may be seen again in the skull of the Ncandertal The 



Fid. 12 Skulls of Ncandertal man (left) and Cio-Magnon man fright). (American 
Museum of Natwal History ) 


main points of difference between Ncandertal man and his Java-Pelting 
predecessot s are traits of qualitative improvement brought about by evo- 
lutionary development. Wheieas the Java and Peking brains were at the 
lowest extreme of human brain volume, Neandertal man reached the 
higher limits, though some specimens also fall in the lower brackets. The 
range of brain volume of Neandertal man coincides with that of modem 
man— from 1,000 to 2,000 cc. with the mean at about 1,400 or 1,500 cc. 
Though quantitatively the equal of modern man in brain size, Neandertal 
man’s mental equipment was not qualitatively up to the standard of ours. 
This judgment rests upon the fact that a smaller proportion of the brain 
volume and surface area occurs in the frontal lobes of Neandeital man 
than is the case with modern man. The frontal area of the biam is the 
associational area that is so greatly involved in the higher processes of 
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thinking. Because of the poorer development oi thedioni.il regions ot 
the biain, the forehead of Neandeital man, though it is more \ ault cu 
than is the case with his Java and Peking ptedeeessois, is still somewhat 
recessive and low. 

The Neaudertal jaw is set with human, non-ape-hke teeth. 1 he chin 
of the Neandcrtal jaw docs not recede to the extent ot the thins ot Java 
and Peking men; neither does it ptoject, as docs modem man's Ncim- 
dertal man was developing a chin, but in a veiy tentative mantlet 

The face is exceptionally long and full, with eyes set deep under over- 
hanging bony ridges. The nose is wide and low-budged, the cheeks lotmd 
and full over their bony foundation. The dental aiches ate piognathous 

Fortunately, more is known of the body of Neandcrtal man than is 
the case with many of his predecessois, for Neandcrtal man served 
archaeology by instituting the piactice of burial— a great aid to the fos- 
sihzation process and a boon to anthropologists. 

(yV^The statute of Neandertals is less than 5% feet; their bodies aic 
robust with broad shoulders and deep chests. Posture, although classed 
as upright since the Ncandcrtalcrs were habitually lupcdal, hardly ap- 
proached the military ideal. This was caused by the lot ward projection 
of the face with its heavy jaws, which made necessary a tilting up of 
the head to allow adequate room for jaw operation, To suppuit such a 
head in this position a heavy neck musculature, ant limed to massive 
backwaid-projccting spines on the neck vertebrae, was required. The 
whole spine was short and thick, lacking the chaiucteiislic S curvature 
that modem man has developed in consonance with his upright post me. 
The arms of these men were short and heavy, the io rearm being particu- 
larly short— a most un-ape-ltke specialization of the species. The legs, on 
the other hand, show much in common with the chimpanzee anti gorilla, 
Their component bones are short and massive, with enlarged joints that 
reveal in their conformation a propensity to habitual squatting. The same 
features develop on the articulating surfaces of the ankle joints of modern 
primitives who squat habitually. The thighbones arc moderately curved 
in consonance with upright posture. 

Such are the main contours of Neandertal man; his skin and hair color 
are of course unknown, as are the shape of his lips and the form and 
distribution of his hair. Of his works we shall speak in the next chapter. 

, It has been reiterated in these pages that Neandertal man stood at the 
end of a Neandettal-Peking-Java line of evolution. These three taccs are 
by no means the sole known representatives, of the line, for its collateral 
branches are studded with intermediary types of fossils that may be called 
N eandertaloids. Some of the more famous representatives of this group 
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arc the Hcidelbcig" man ( Homo heidelbei gemis) , known from a massive 
fossil lowei jaw found in the first interglacial sands of Maucr-on-the- 
Ncckar, near Heidelberg, the Ehrmgsdoif, Weimar, and Krapma men 
from the second inteiglacial deposits of south Germany and Jugoslavia; 
Solo man ( Homo soloemn ) from the Solo River, near Tnnil, Java, a mid- 
glaual deviant Ncandertaloid that is closely related to the remarkable 
fossil man found at Broken Hill, Rhodesia, in South Afnca ( Homo tho- 
demnemis) . This peculiar type of man has a large (1,300 cc.) but primi- 
tive brain housed in a low-vaulted skull behind dikelike supraoibital 
ridges, below which hangs a huge elongated face. 

Palestine Man. Excavations aiound the Sea of Galilee since 1925 have 
yielded a golden harvest of Neandeitaloids The Holy Land was a fa- 
vorite haunt of Neandertalers in the dim eras before Biblical times: th* 
caves of its hills aie rich in the remains of pielnstoric men. It is exciting 
enough to discover prchistotic fossil men in Palestine, hut it is not this 
that stus the interest of the scientific world so much as does the nature 
of the Palestinian Neandcrtals found at Mount Carmel. The fossil Ncan- 
deitalcis from this site were numerous and so vnnable in their character- 
istics that they lange from standard type Neandcrtals to modified Nean- 
dertals with distinct modem qualities. This last group, known as the 
Skhul race, may be looked upon as a Neandertal variety that was evolv- 
ing into Hovio sapiens form. Oi it may be held to be the result of inter- 
nnxtuie between Neandertals and some Homo sapiens The first opinion 
is held by McCown and Keith, the discoverers of the Palestine group. It 
is revolutionaiy in its proposal that modern man was produced as a result 
of quite recent mutations of the Neandertalers, an idea that has been con- 
sistently championed for some time by the Smithsonian anthropologist 
Ales Hrdlicka,' who has been looked upon as an anthropological heretic 
because of it. 8 That the Slthfil race is intermediary between the Nean- 
dertals and modern man cannot be doubted, but there is as yet little in- 
clination among the majority of anthropologists to accept the possibility 
that modern man developed fiom the Neandertals. Even when taken to 
mean that there was miscegenation between the two types of man, how- 
ever, the evidence is of revolutionaiy import. It dissipates the formerly 
held idea that racial antipathy was so strong between Neandertal man and 
the modem man who succeeded him that no intermixture whatever took 
place. Present evidence does not go far to indicate any such measure of 
congeniality between these two forms of humanity in prehistoric Europe, 

8 A, Hrdlicka, “The Neandertal Phase of Man” (The Situthsoman Institution, 
Annual Report, 1928), pp. 593-623 
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but in Palestine the two types seem to have attained u mtasuie n! bio- 
logical assimilation. 

> Homo sapiens Cio-Magnonensis, Object ol paeans < it amluupolugieal 
piaise is Cro-Magnon man. A modem man m all ph\ sic al cbu.u l ensues, 
upright and generally magnificent ol sumnc, Inigc-hiauud, wnli a high 
smooth forehead on a finely shaped head, bioad-laced w it h |utting clun- 
he was a paragon of athletic beauty, Endowed with uuistic skill and 
aesthetic imagination, this is one race that replaced the Neandcitals I'lie 
origin of the Cro-Magnon is an unsolved mysteiv, whether lie evolved 
by mutation from the Neandertal type, ot by giadual development 1'ioiu 
the Piltdown-London prototypes of modern man, 01 outside Km ope fiom 
unknown ancestms, remains to be detcimincd. Whatever Ins ongin, Cio- 
Magnon man, at the height of the fouith glaciation, took ovci a lai go part 
of western Europe that had previously been under the conttol ol Ncan- 
dertals. Whcie Cro-Magnon man waxed, Neandertal man waned and dis- 
appeared. PIcre was struggle foi smvival on the grand scale, tiuly n (l'cct - 
ing the destiny of all mankind for al! human time in come. So ended t he 
milliou-year epoch of the Java-Pcking-Neamkrtiil heritage. The epitaph 
of the Neandertal species may lie lead m the iccent judgment ol 1 low ells, 
“modem man as a whole is no descendant of the know n Neaiulcrlais, and 
... he did not pass through a Ncandei laloid phase m his main line of 
ancestry ” 0 

Cro-Magnon man is not an cailv ancestor of ! I mi/o sap'iem lie is a 
Homo sapiens, who lived from 40,000 until 15,000 ii.c. 1 !e was pi nimbly 
related to the present Caucasian oi white race. This last fact is not based 
on any knowledge of lus skin color or Ivair loim; ii icsts upon the iden- 
tity of his well-known skeletal characteristics. 

Cro-Magnon man, it should be realized, was not the only form of 
Homo sapiens inhabiting Europe m the last phase of the glacial age, 
There is, for example, the provisional Aurignacian lace, Homo sapiens 
aungnacianensis, as represented by the fossil men fiom Pavdaiul Cave m 
Wales, from Combe-Capclle, France, and Prcdmosi in Czechoslovakia. 
This race is similar in many counts to the men of Galley 1 fill and 
London. From this fact, the Aurignacian race is to be looked upon as a 
European correlate of the Piltdown-London racial line. It is an over- 
simplification to attribute the glories of Upper Paleolithic culture (see 
next chapter) to Cro-Magnon man alone. Aurignacian man most certainly 
had a hand in it, too 

"W W. Howells, “Fossil Man and the Ongin of Races” (American Anthobolo- 
&st, Vol. 44, 1942), p 189. 
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Africa also ofl'cis its shaie of Upper Paleolithic varieties of Homo 
•itt pica r, numcious specimens ol which have been uneaithed fiorn the 
Sahata to Cape 1 own. Some of these forms prove to be ancesttal to the 
few stuvtvmg Bushmen of the Kalahau dcsett. Othets arc prototypic 
ancestors of the Negto race One famous pair of this type made its way 
north of the iVlediten ancan to be buried in the giotto of Gumaldt on the 
Italian-Ftcnch bolder of the Rivieta. 

Postglacial Men. The last glaciation was well along with its inciting 
dissipation when the Cro-Magnon phase came to a close about 15,000 n.c. 
By this time the cultures of the Near East were so advanced that gieat 
expansions of populations wete possible in that pait of the world. Mul- 
titudes of men began the penctiation of westein Euiope, ranging up the 
liver valleys that lead into the Mediterranean and Black Seas. They 
opened the gates to the dawn of civilization. 

Up to this stage ot man’s histoiy all the known fossil races of man 
had hecn longheaded. Now for the hist time the loundhcaded laces made 
their appearance. They arc best known in their cailicst occuncncc from 
the multiple liuuals ol skulls in nests in southeastern Germany, These 
burials appeal to be interments attendant upon the sactiliual beheading 
of the victims, mostly women and children. Round heads, long heads, and 
medium heads occur togcrhci in the nests— evidence that the new races 
weie intei mixing as the invasions went on These weie the harbingers of 
the MediLeri ancan and Alpine white races that were later to establish 
themselves in numcious locales of Europe, and, ultimately, over the 
world. The Nordics, for whom such exttavagant claims have lecently 
been made, ai lived latct upon the scene from unknown sites of origin to 
contest with the Mcditci rancans and Alpines for position in Europe and 
North Afuca, and also to mteiniix with these peoples to form the present 
populations of Europe, Amcnca, and many other parts of the woild 

New Woild Man. Since the mention of lemuroids and the branching 
of the New Woild monkeys from the primate trunk in the Oligocene 
period, not a word has been said in this chapter about primate an- 
cestors of man in the Western Hemisphere. The good reason foi this 
lies in the fact that New World primate evolution never went beyond 
the lowly long-snouted, tailed monkeys of South America. 1 he western 
continents were incapable of pioducing any of the higher ape forms. 
There was no dryopithecus here to provide the seed front which to 
evolve man Hence, no human foot trod these soils until man in the Old 
World had reached the stage where he was ready and able to leave the 
Siberian wilds to cioss the old land bridge at Bering Straits and work his 
way down and across the vast reaches of North America, then to press 
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on thiough the narrows of Ccntial America into Son'th America, so on 
down to the southern tip at Tien a del I'uego. Cmieni e\ ulcnce indicates 
that the first of the migrations that accomplished the abmigmal peopling 
of the Americas began at about the tune ol the Cio-Maynon displace- 
ment of the Neandettals, or possibly a little laid. loom that day to this, 
the New World has been the promised land of immigiants, but it has 
proven batren soil for the antiquarian anthropologist who serfs the an- 
cestors of man. Rich it is, though, in rewards for the anthropologist who 

is content to wotk with more recent men and cultures The aichaeolopv 

iv 

and ethnology of the American Indians me a complete and icwaulme 
field of study, though their prehistory is buet from the anthropological 
point of view. 



CHAPTER 4 


THE OLD STONE AGE 


The seeds of cultural capacity are in the great apes, whose potentiali- 
ties for learning, discoveiy, and invention have been investigated and 
carefully described in the works of Kohler, Ycrkcs, and othcis. It has 
been shown that the higher apes possess the capacity to peiccive the ap- 
plicability of observed phenomena to the attainment of desires inven- 
tion. They apply sticks as levers and stones as hammers, they fit sticks 
together to extend then leach, they use them as vaulting poles to extend 
their jumping capacities— and as jabbmg rods to annoy unwary hens about 
the ape farm. Such activities ate only the simplest of their many capaci- 
ties m the production of new tools and new ideas. Such patterns of be- 
havior aie not inborn. They aic not instinctive, they are piotocultural, 
the stuff out of which culture develops. The apes fall short of culture 
because their discoveries and inventions do not persist. The apes lack the 
ability to pioduce language (though they do, of couise, communicate 
on an elemental emotional level), and their memory span is so short 
that their communicable noninstmetive accomplishments flouiish only as 
short-lived fads without the permanence of true culture traits 1 

It is impossible to say at piecisely what time in prehistory pioto- 
cullure shaded into genuine culture, for the clement of permanence is a 
relative thing, and the transition from the one to the other must have 
been very gradual. But when the brains of our subhuman ancestors had 
developed sufficiently to make possible permanent habits of toolmaking 
and lasting social inventions, the long process of cultural development 
was truly under way. The era of the great event was the Late Pliocene. 

The Dawn Stone Age. The earliest known remains of man’s handi- 
works are found in the Late Pliocene deposits of East Anglia (England); 
the geological estimate of their age is 1,300,000 years. Near a town known 
as Biamford, the great amaleui archaeologist J. Reid Moir discovered 
numerous peculiarly shaped stones that he subsequently named rostro- 
car mates, meaning bcak-kceled (Fig. 13). The very peculiarity of these 
stones with their chipped surfaces, which at one end resemble the curved 
beak of a bird, is what proves them to be the works of men. The dis- 

1 This subject is treated more fully m Chap. 33. 
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tinctive form mto which these pieces ol Ihm weie sh.ipu 
product of no other foicc than the eoiiti oiled lundiuoik 


i * mill he the 
ol mulligem 


man. 

The rost rocaij nate is a fail ly advanced type ol implement th.n mast 
have beerTprecedcd by less definite types ol tools \ml indeed, such 
cruder tools, or eoliths ‘(Gi cos dawn + lithos stone), ate louml m many 
parts of the woild. An eolith may be said to he a stone ciutleh chipped 



■Fig 11 RostLocsumaic fiom die Suli-lleil (fiag of Uoimtoul 


with the intent of malting it fit a useful purpose. Theic is no doubt that 
eaily man put stones to use without chipping them, just as the chim- 
panzee does, or anyone may do to pound a stake, crack a nut, 01 diive 
off an inquisitive cow at a picnic. Such stones, although temporarily used 
as tools, aie, nevertheless, not eoliths. The hallmark of the eolith is that 
it is purposefully worked to improve its effectiveness. An eolith might 
with equal appropriateness be called a teleohth (Gr. ielos end, purpose + 
lithos stone). 

The need foi cutting and scraping instruments led to the invention 
of eoliths. Natural hammerstones can he found ready to hand in great 
profusion in most places. It is otherwise, however, with stones that must 
have a sharp, lasting working edge. Flaked flint has just this quality. Be- 
cause of its nature, flint sometimes flakes under natural conditions such 
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.is caith movements, glacial action, and grinding among the lolling rocks 
oil the lied of a fast-flowing sUcam. By such means as these, so-called 
“natural eoliths” have been pioduced without being touched by the 
hand of man Such stones may have given men the first thought that 
they could convert flint into useful tools. Oi the 
workman, using a flint nodule as a hammeistone, 
might have accidentally broken off flakes with 
sharp edges. However it may have been, natural 
eoliths were not good enough, and long before the 
time of Java and Piltdown men their predecessois 
were struggling to shape flint nodules and flakes 
into tools and weapons. 

Rhythm holds an intense satisfaction for man. 

In the production of eoliths this became manifest 
in a tegular tendency to sti ike blows that retouched 
the edge of a cutting flake along one side of the 
flake only. The c.uly workman’s percussion strokes 
did not fall at random. 

Many eoliths fiom the site at Piltdown piove 
that Piltdown man was a maker of stone tools. 

More than this, his immediate successors In the 
tcnitoiy were responsible for a tinly remarkable 
implement of bone fashioned front the thigh of a 
mammoth. The tool is nearly 1 >4 feet long and 
pointed at one end (Fig. 14). Piobablv bone tools 
were numerous m F.olithic days, but unless bone 
fossilizes it is less duiable than stone and specimens 
are few. ’Fig. ^ P° intcc l im ~ 

Early ntan also piobablv made tools of wood, plenicnt carved fiom 
J , the thighbone of a 

but wood is even less durable than bone and speci- pj locc ,° e elephant 

mens are fewer still. However, the wooden digging (Elepbas mandion- 

stick, or dibble, is universal among all the lowest alh). 

primitive food gatherers, and it must be looked 

upon as one of the most mdisDensable items in the inventory of 
Eohthic culture 

Another significant featuic of Eolith ic culture as it is revealed in Eng- 
land is .the evidence of the regular use of fire in the camp sites of Foxhall. 
Some of the very earliest cultures evidently included the techniques of 
control of fire. The use of fire in domestic activity is now a universal 
culture trait indispensable in human activities. We have long since left 
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flint flalang behind as an mdustnal need, but it is improbable tlut we 
shall ever progress beyond the need to use (lie. 

Tlie Lower Old Stone Age. Ovet looking a pleasant i alley m the 
Pyrenees is a remaikable piclnstone site tn the cavern o! (lastillo, 1 lore 
was a favorite haunt and home ot piehi.stoiie man. In thirteen ili.stmet 
layers of debris, 45 feet in thickness, all the uihuies ol the Paleolithic 
(Gr. pdlaios ancient + lithos stone) Age of Luiope liotn the \cheulean 
(see below) upwaid are leprescntcd. Excavations have laid open, to be 
read like the pages of a book, the whole sequence ol the woiks ot the 
Neandeitaloids and their Uppei Paleolithic successors Main othet sta- 
tions in Europe and Africa have yielded rich hai vests ot Stone Age cul- 
tures corresponding to those found at Castillo, but none have otlered so 
«omplete a record in one place. 

The vaiious Paleolithic cultures leceive their queci -sounding names 
after the geologist’s practice of naming lock foimntions horn the place 
of original discoveiy or their most typical locality. The unfolding of 
Old Woild prehistory in the last half of the nineteenth cent in y was 
hugely the woilc of Fiench archaeologists digging in Fiance. They gave 
the newly discovered Stone Age cultures their names aftei localities in 
France in the mannei listed below (read from bottom to top to obtain 
the chtonologtcal older): 


Mesolithic 
Upper Paleolithic 


Lower Paleolithic 
Eolithic 


A'/ilun-T nrdcmiisian 
M.igd.ileman 
Solu tre.m 
Aurign.tci.in 
Mou.slerian 
Achetilean 
Chcllcan 
. .Prc-Chelleati 


(fiom l,c Mas il'A/il and h’Oio cn T.irdtmus) 
(Irom I a Madoltiho) 

(hum Solo 1 1 6) 

(ftnm Amigtiiu) 

(fiom l.c Mimstior) 

(fiom S.iinl-Achoul) 

(from Chellcs) 


The Lower Paleolithic period forms a continuous evolution of a 
single culture complex, modified by cross-fertilizations. Tts outstanding 
feature is the hand ax, also known as the coup dc poing (Fr, blow of 
the fist). In most Pre-Chellean industries this implement has no definite 
shape other than that predicated by the natural shape of the flint nodule 
from which the ax was made, Chellean man, however, had learned to 
shape his implements by means of a better technique (Fig. 15); and 
Acheulcan man further refined the hand ax so as to produce a thin even 
implement, neatly worked over its entire surface. In the Mouslcrian cul- 
tuie the coup de poing was reduced in size and was superseded in im- 
portance by the Levallois flake. 

j The Levallois flake was the product of a special technique developed 
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m the Baltic regroh Its infusion into the Achculcan culture set a tech- 
nical nadition that outlived the Lower Paleolithic and contributed to the 
abandonment of the coupJejo, ng . In the Levallo)S method a flat sul . 

iacc was found or picpaied on the nodule of flint to serve as a striking 
plat form A well-delivered blow on this plane caused a large flake to 
bteak oft at a 120-dcgree angle to the plane The smooth, slightly 
rounded surface of the traction face of the flake was left untouched 
while the outer face of the flake was 
shaped by pet cussion into the desired 
form. Many vanetics of sciapcis and 
points were made by this method in 
the Moustcnan epoch. A close parallel 
to the Lcvallois flake is found in the 
tools of the Clactoman culture from 
the vicinity of Clacton-by-the-Sea, 

England. 

I he racial nature of the men of 
Clacton and the Lcvallois cultuics is 
as yet unknown. They may well have 
been of the Piltdown-London line 
But the Chcllcan-Achculcan-Mouste- 
i inn culture canieis weie Ncander- 
taloids and Ncandertals who woilced 
Lcvalloisian ideas into the Achenlcan 
and Mousterian phases of their cultuie 
histoLy J And when Neandcital man 
finally vanished, the Chellean-Acheu- 
lean-Moustcrian cycle came to an end 

In the times of the Eolithic and Prc-Chellean cultures of the Late 
Pliocene, the climate of Euiope and England was gentle and warm, much 
moie so than is the case today Warm-water corals and mollusks lived in 
the Noi th Sea The now extinct southern mammoth and Elephas antiqmis 
roamed the pranies and softwood forests of Europe. There were other 
large mammals, such as the hippopotamus, Etruscan rhinoceros, and saber- 
toothed tiger, the primitive and diminutive Steno’s horse made his pre- 
caiious way among these largci biutes. So did wild cattle and deei. 



■Fig IS Chellean hand ax 


- " Recent technical discussions among European piehistorians have been much con- 
cerned with the possibility that the flake cultures were pioduced by Homo sapiens 
(neanthiopic) types of prehistoric men, while the core cultures may have been the 
work of the Neandertaloid lines. For a critical evaluation of this literature, see R J 
Braidwood, “The Interrelations of Core and Flake Tool Traditions in Europe” m 
Human Origins, 2d ed,, pp. 145-152 
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Eolithic mail lived in the open, contest i up with these cieatnies lor 
watering places— and existence. lie was not then a i.ive dwiller, not was 
he in interglacial times, for man loves the sunshine and lots. ikes it lor the 
gloomy chill of caves only when loiced to do so h\ glacial weathei 01 
f car of attack. The camp sites of Stone Age man were by preleienee the 
sun-warmed banks of watercourses. Who among us does not pieiei the 
bathing beach to the air-raid shelter ot dugoiil— unless it he a Dunkitl, 
beach 5 

In times of the glacial advances the whole face ol kuiope was 
changed. Although the glaciers wcic never extensive enough to smothei 
the entire land surface with ice, they weie the result ol diasttc climatic 
changes that biought long cold wintcis and short fleeting summeis. In 
Uiany places man adjusted to the change by making culttaal modifica- 
tions in his modes of living He letired to caves, wanned lumself by fue, 
and snipped heavy-coated animals of their furs to piovide a waim covet- 
ing for himself. Other animals, however, having no cull me, could not 
wait for biological changes. They had to rctiic to nunc t oml’oi table cli- 
mates in Africa and south Asia. The southern mammoth and l he straii'lu- 

O 

tusked elephant disappcaicd, to he icplaced hv the woolly mammoth, the 
woolly rhmoceios, the monstei cave hear, and t he hardy tcindeer. Their 
charred and broken bones arc found in profusion in (lie hearths' ol the 
Late Mousterian cultuie, mute testimony to the prowess and culinary 
tastes of Ncandcrtal man. 

The glacial period began one million years ago, and ils remnants are 
with us still in the small glaciers of our northern mountains, '1 he four 
periods of glacial advance alternated with periods of interglacial warmth, 
such as the piesent. The glaciations and thcii interglacial intci hides wete 
probably not of equal length, hut for convenience we may roughly cal- 
culate each period as of 150,000 years’ duration. 

On this basis, the correlation of the Lower Paleolithic cultures with 
' the four glaciations and three interglacial periods gives appioximnte an- 
tiquities foi the various Old Stone Age cultures as shown in Eig. Id. 

Tlic Upper Old Slone Age. The eventful tacial revolution of the 
fomth glaciation (when Homo sapiens replaced Ncandcrtal man) was 
accompanied by a far-reaching cultural revolution. The Lower Paleo- 
lithic gave way to the Upper It is a truism that all revolutions retain 
something of the order that preceded the revolution. The cultural revo- 
lution of the Upper Paleolithic is no exception. All hough the spit it of 
Uppei Paleolithic culture was wholly different from that of the Lower 
Paleolithic, there was nevertheless a carry-over of basic toolmaking tech- 
niques from the one to the other. The method of making the Levnllois- 
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Moustemn pomes a ’ fas continued, but the foim of the products was modi- 
fied to meet the new needs of Upper Paleolithic man. There is evidence 
in this of culture contact between Neandertal man and Homo sapiens, 
even if there was little miscegenation. 
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The essential difference in foim between the \m igtuci.m points of 
the first period of the Upper Paleolithic and the Mniisteiiau is in the 
prevalence of elongated surface flaking. This w as a method lot making 
a usable flake tool with a minimum of etlmt. I he typical Audi blade 
(Fig. 17A) of the opening phases of the Aurignacian culture had not yet 
attained this quality, but as the Auiignactan petiod went its wav the Audi 



Fig. 17. Upper Paleolithic blades fiom France: A, Audi blade; R, Outolpei mu blade; 
C, gravette; D, carinate blade. 


blade was gradually replaced by the long nariow sparsely flaked Chdtel- 
perron point (Fig. 17B). This in turn gave rise to the very sliaip culling 
and engraving tool known as the gravette (Fig. !7C). Peculiar blades 
shaped like dumbbells were also produced, w Inch W'cre probably used as 
shaft shavers. Neat little planing tools, known as gi avers, or carinate 
blades (Fig. 17D) were quite numerous. In addition, points with tangs for 
handles weie finally produced in Late Auiignacian times. 

The specialization in form seen in Aurignacian flint implements is 
much greater than that foundjn any culture of Neandertal man. But the 
artisans of the Aurignacian and Magdalenian periods were indifferent 
flint workers at best. They were bent on exercising their talents in other 
fields. The situation offers a good example of the piiuciple oj skewed 
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elaboration in cnltu'e. It is a chaiactenstic of culture giowth that the 
development of most cultuies tends to he lopsided. The full potentialities 
of cultural activity arc so great for man that no people has succeeded in 
giving equal attention to all the possible features of cultural development 
that lie within its grasp. Attention becomes focused upon some few fields 
of activity Heie the imagination takes hold to develop the particulai 
phase of culttue with exuberance and often with exaggerated lack of 
restraint. With lespcct to the possibilities of a well-rounded whole, a 
skewed culture results. 

In the case of the Auiignacian and Magdalcman cultures, this skew 
was in the direction of the elaboration of thaumaturgy (magic) and ait. 
Beyond the demands of minimum necessity Aurignacian and Magda- 
leman men had little interest in practical toolmaking. They preferted 
bending the world of fantasy to then practical needs. There is no doubt 
but that they were skillful and successful hunters, who relied on effigies 
and abracadabra to pioduce Jesuits and give them confidence to attack 
wild beasts. Smoothly finished weapons weie not so important. 

What has just been said of the Aurignacian and Magdalenian cultures 
does not hold for the intrusive Solutican. After some 10,000 years of 
Aurignacian supicmacy the earners of an alien culture pressed into 
western Europe from the regions of the Danube. They were the Solu- 
treans, who succeeded for a time in displacing some of the Aurignacian 
Cro-Magnons. But the latter were too numerous and too strong for the 
Solutreans, in time they sponged up the Solutreans and their culture 
Nevertheless, Solutrean culttue, although it disappeared, did not fail Jo 
leave its mark. Its crossing with the Aurignacian produced a hybrid 
vigor that gave great impetus to Aurignacian trends An outburst of 
Stone Age cultural advance followed m the Magdalenian to produce the 
greatest marvels of cave ait. The Solutrean contact also stimulated the 
industrial interests of the Aurignacian. In the Magdalenian fine barbed 
harpoons of reindeer horn, tastefully decorated, were the outcome of an 
evolution from the bone javelin point of the Solutreans. 

It may be said of Solutrean man that he was a true artist in flint 
working. At the height of his technique the Solutrean workman gave 
form, rhythm, and symmetry to his products beyond the needs of indus- 
trial utilitarianism. The best of his willow-leaf and lauiel-leaf points (Fig. 
18) are the results of precocious effort. 8 

3 Cf. N. C. Nelson, “Prehistoric Archaeology” in Genet al Anthropology, Chap 5 
This is a systematic treatment of the subject, which gives excellent brief interpre- 
tations of prehistonc archaeology in Asia, Africa, and Oceania; it also discusses the 
world-wide diffusion of basic material culture. 
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Stone Age Art. Ii is in the lick! ol art that the 9 u toiuphshments' ol 
the men of the Uppci Paleolithic have led to i lie sobiiquei, 'Talmliihic 
Greeks.” The aesthetic sensitiveness and tee hnic.il pmhcieiuv ot these 
ancient cave dwellers is tmly awe-mspii mg. Thc\ xm passed many later 
primitives in ability, while sonic ol then sitilpime toinpaies l.uoiably 
with good modem moiks. 1 hey w ere \eisatilc, ton, 
Painting, cngiaving, seulptuie, and modeling etc 
familiar media ol" expression, h'urihei more, they Mere 
skilled in all fields. Their ait began in e\pci i mental 
ciudcncss and developed steadily to the sure tech- 
nique of mastcis. It oilers a golden field lot the study 
of developmental piocesscs in ait because the se- 
quences in improvement me clcaily diseeinihle m 
aichacological senes. 

Although they icpicsem dill ei cm techniques, en- 
graving' and painting ucie closely mtcgiatod by the 
Aurignacian-Aiagdaleman artists. Their tier clnpmcnt 
went hand in hand to produce closely simil.u lornis 
of expression, h appears that w lien an engr.iv mg' was 
made fiist, its incised lines were always p, tinted in 
afterward. And sometimes a wall mii face was given 
a paint wash, after which the engraving was incised, 
The edcct was to set out the ongiav’mg in I'rcsh con- 
trast to the painted background. 

Early Aurignaciun engtavings and paintings vvcic 
no more than crude stilT outlines. Upper Aiirignadm 
pictures were mote accitiate representations, and in 
the Lower and Middle Magdalenian real skill in com- 
position, contour, and the use of polythionic was 
leached. Some comparative examples from the four 
phases of Aurignaaan-Magdalenian ait arc given in 
Fig. 19. 

Sculpture does not show such a progressive trend, since most of the 
known examples reveal reasonably good technique, whatever the phase, 
Mural sculpture was wall engiavtng developed to pioduce medallion 
types of low and high relief. The best xvoik was done, however, in 
sculpturing in the round on bone, antler, and ivoiy, in shaping such arti- 
cles as dagger grips and dart throwers in animal and bird forms. Exotic 
figurines of little female idols were fashioned in stone and ivoiy (Fig. 20). 
The most famous example of plastic modeling is a family group of 3 
bison bull, cow, and calf from the cavern of Tuc d’Audubert. 



Fig. 18, Solutiean 
laurel-leaf point. 
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Much light is shed on the beliefs and mentality of Upper Paleolithic 
man bv the art that he ptoduccd. If evci an ait leflcctcd the spmt of its 
culture, it was this. There has been much argumentative exchange of 



opinion between utilitarian-minded anthropologists and aesthetically 
minded “ait-foi-art’s-sakcrs.” Anthropologists have insisted on the 
magico-religious utilitaiiamsm of the art. Acstheticians have insisted that 
it manifests the artistic genius of its malceis. Both aie right, but the 
anthropologists more so. 

Upper Paleolithic art had the gross purpose of filling men’s stomachs 
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and maintaining the population 1>V' sctvmg as a ni.igu'.i! aid in hunting and 
proci cation. But Beyond these ends to which his ait was But a means, the 
Upper Paleolithic attest used His ait as an end in useli, lie produced nut 
merely images But beautiful images lie slime not only to pioduce 
magically efficacious rcpicscntations o( the goals ol his desues, he also 

developed .unsue shill Bn the in- 
music pleasiuc it gate him. 

It is hitch, howevet, that magical 
purposes noser left his mind. Espe- 
cially is this evident in the case of 
his initial ait, which is lately found 
where it irav easily he viewed. The 
Upper Paleolithic aittst slid not adorn 
the walls of his homesite in the en- 
trance to a cavctn. No, his art wolKs 
are found deep in the eatlh’s Bowels, 
in the dark mysterious caserns sshete 
the aitisr worked by t he (Itlul smoltv 
flate of a stone lamp. 1 here he shew 
his animals: the w mills mammoth, 
bison, reindeer, sstld cow, hear, 
woolly 1 hinocetos, horse, and ibex- 
most of them animals long since ex- 
tinet in Knrope. And again anil again 
he painted i eel gashes on theit bodies, 
gashes dripping with Blood. lie oltcn 
showed projectile points piercing 
theit flesh. Sometimes he drew hunt- 
ing clubs beside the Beasts, TTc did 
not draw actual hunting scenes, blit 
contemporary at fists who lived in 
East Spain to the south of the Pyrenees did. Plis paintings were effigies 
designed to play their pait in imitative magic (see Chap. 28), since he 
thought, as primitive man has ever since, that harm done an image is 
harm done the real thing. 

Not all magic is aimed to do harm; some of it may be wholly benefi- 
cent This is particularly true of fertility magic, magic that constitutes 
the main content of fertility cults. Aurignacian men weie especially fond 
of statuettes of pregnant women, of whom the Venus of Willcndorf 
(Fig. 20) is the most famous. The parts of her torso that swell with 
pregnancy are given lavish exaggeration. The face, arms, legs, and feet 



-Fig. 20 The Venus of Willendoi f . 
A piehistoiic fertility statuette from 
the Aurignacian epoch. (American 
Mtueimi of Natural History) 
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are ignored. The artfst has composed hci with selective mteiest. The de- 
tail of her coiffure shows that hairdo had its social (pmbably cult) sig- 
nificance 30,000 years ago and that the beautician existed as an artisan 
long before our era. 1 

Females were the more frequent objects of artistic representation, but 
males as masked dancers weie sometimes portrayed. 

Upper Paleolithic art may be summed up as vividly realistic, an ait 
of flesh and blood, a functional ait that aided in suivival, eagerly used 
pjby a hunting people living in a glacial age r ’ 

The Transitional Period. The flourishing Upper Paleolithic cultures 
reached their zenith in the Middle Magdalcman. Then the fourth glacia- 
tion rapidly receded under the warming seasons of a changing climate. 
The fiowci of the Magdalcman culture had bloomed and was quickly 
going to seed. The animals Magdalcman man had known retreated north- 
ward yeai by year as new animals came from the south to replace them. 
With the new fauna cainc new races of men from the south and east to 
overwhelm and absorb the Cro-Magnons. It was a period of cultural 
depression, known as the Mesolithic (Gi. tnesos middle + lithos stone) 
Age because it stood midway between the Old Stone Age and the New. 

The Mesolithic is an age much dispaiaged in most anthropological 
writings because the fine art had disappeared, the elegant harpoons of the 
Magdalcman had become poor staghoin mutations, and flints were mostly 
pygmy nucioliths If one looks back only to the glories of the Upper 
Paleolithic, then the Mesolithic culture seems poor indeed. But if one 
looks forward from the Mesolithic to the Neolithic, then it will be real- 

<9 

lzed that the Mesolithic was a period of transition and readjustment when 
profound changes were taking shape 

Mesolithic man painted, hut he did not paint pictures. He was con- 
tent to daub simple marks on pebbles A degenerate art, some say. How- 
ever, the modern absti actiomst in art can without difficulty appreciate 
what the Mesolithic dauber was about. /Mesolithic art was purely intellec- 
tual and symbolic. By a gradual piocess of conventionalization, pictures 
had become so simplified that a few strokes set a hieroglyph, which con- 
veyed the meaning of a picture without actually being a picture. Time 
was saved, if one understood the conventional meaning of the hieroglyph, 
because it served the intellectual purposes of magic and communication 
as well as the finest polychrome. Aesthetics languished, it is tiue, but the 

^See Chap. 11 foi a discussion of hair treatment as adornment and status sym- 
bolism 

n G. G MacCurdy, Human Origins, Vol. 1, Chap 8, presents the best and most 
richly illustrated discussion of Paleolithic ait available in English. 
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intellect was fertilized, and the germ of one o! the £ieatest <>l all inven- 
tions, waiting, was planted. 

The tiansitional period to the New Stone \ge was ol shou duration 
in Europe (15,000-8,000 lie). Man, it has been seen, had gone thmimli 
a million years of painful learning lie had learned to master Hint work- 
ing and had created magic and religion lo aid him in niastci \ ovei the 
wild beasts. Now he was cmh.i iking on the uusieiv ol the mind. Stand- 
ing on the threshold of manifold discovciy, he was about to raise the 
curtain on the dawn of civilization. 
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THE DAWN OF CIVILIZATION 


The Neolithic, or New Stone Age, lasted less than one-hundredth as 
long as the Old Stone Age, but it witnessed many times the accomplish- 
ments of all the million years of the Paleolithic. It was an age that 
brought forth one astounding invention after anothci to revolutionize the 
ways of man. 

Foremost of all accomplishments was the domestication of plants and 
animals. Plants tamed and mused in domestic gardens yielded their har- 
vest for the food pots and storage bins of Neolithic man bailey, wheat, 
millet, peas, and lentils. All can be bought from the shelves of our stores 
today. Flax was raised to provide fibers for the looms of the times. The 
dog, horse, pig, goat, sheep, and cow wcic tamed and bound to the 
domestic economy of man. Thus the huntci’s camp and cave gave way 
to the farmer’s homestead and garden. The foundation fot futuie urban 
civilization was laid 

In the Neolithic Age it was discovered how to mold clay into vessels, 
how to fire them to make them lasting; how to decorate them to make 
them pleasing. 

In the Neolithic Age it was discovered how to weave the fibers ^of 
plants into cloth as a substitute for the furs of animals to provide warm 
garments for the body of man. 

It was discovered how to combine stout logs, wattles, and thatch with 
clay and mud to make weather-tight shelters. Houses were invented 

It was discovered how to adapt the elasticity of wood to the needs of 
the hunt and war. The bow was invented 

Tr was discovered how to hollow out logs to provide a vessel of some 
stability and lightness for water transport. The canoe was invented. 

It was discovered that wet sandstone can v ear down harder stones 
when used as an abrasive, that chipped flint tools can be polished down 
to an attractive smooth luster, that igneous rocks, which defy chipping, 
can be worn into a desired shape by abrasion. The era of polished stone 
was inaugurated. This is the prehistorian’s symbol of the New Stone Age: 
the polished stone tool. Yet striking as the innovation of polished stone 
mav be, it is the least important of the accomplishments of the Neolithic 
Age that have been listed above. 
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Polished stone would m due coiuse ol time he supciscdcd 1>\* hinn/c, 
and later by iion, hut other rnveniions ol the times were destined to more 
lasting significance. The Neolithic domesticated plants and animals, \\ ea\ - 
mg, potteiy, water tianspoit, and housing have all temamed unlispensahle 
features of civilization, Even the how played an impottant role in war 
and hunting until the lcccnt invention of gunpowder provided a better 
means of piojectile propulsion. 

There was yet another invention of the Neolithic that has not yet 
been mentioned— wiiting All peoples have a language, but only civilized 
man has written language. The power of the -wntten void was unknown 
before Neolithic times, except as nascent hictoglvphs were formulated in 
the Mesolithic— the painted pebbles of Azil and the symbols on the cave 
walls of eastern Spain (sec pages 184-185). 

Although the descriptions of Neolithic cultuic in this hook shall be 
confined to the New Stone Age in Europe, it is improbable that any of 
the basic inventions of the Neolithic actually onginated in Km ope The 
cradle of the New Stone Age was in the Hast— probably in Asia Minor 
(not enough is known about the prcliistoiv of the Kai Fast to be able to 
ascettain ns ouginal contributions to the Neolithic). All Neolithic inno- 
vations appeared in the cast before they made theii wav into European 
life Thus there is a definite lag between the Neolithic dates for Asia 
Minor and Euiope. In Asia Minor, lor example, the earliest Neolithic 
datmgs are about 18,000 it.c:., while in central Europe the equivalent cul- 
ture dates from not before 10,000 iw:. at the earliest. Hut the development 
of civilization meant more rapid spread of communication and diffusion 
of culture, so that toward the end of the New Stone Age the gap had 
closed, and Europe was only 2,000 ycais behind the Near East. These 
are the circumstances that led the eminent English authoiity V. Cordon 
Childe to comment, “It must then be admitted that true civilizations had 
grown up and were well established in the Ancient East while Europe 
was still sunk in epipnlcohthic barbarism.” 1 

Thus, when we discuss certain features of the Neolithic Age as it 
occurted in Europe, we are not actually treating the origin of the New 
Stone Age. The value of confining this treatment to the Neolithic of 
Europe is to maintain the continuity of development (tom the Old Stone 
Age as we have seen it m Europe and to avoid unnecessary complexities 
The elaboration of culture had by Neolithic times resulted in so much 
regional differentiation and parochialism that it has become impossible to 
present even the Euiopean Neolithic in general tcuus. The most usable 

1 V. G. Guide, The Dawn of European Civilisation, p. 21 
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example is pcihaps f*ound in die Scandinavian Neolithic cultuic, bneflv 
described below 

The Scandinavian Neolithic. vkbout 10,000 years ago the letreat of 
the northern ice sheet freed the west Baltic area from its cold gup and 
left moist uch lowlands open for occupation. Scatteicd throughout the 
glacial till of this country were many huge nodules of high-grade flint 
brought by the moving ice from the high countries to the north and 
abandoned by the ice in its retreat Migrations of men followed haul on 
the heels of the retreating glaciers, and many habitations weie founded 
amid the peat bogs along the low shores of the North Sea and the fresh- 
water lake that has since become the salt-water Baltic Sea. 

In the transition from the Old Stone Age to the New, the local popu- 
lations of this area lived mostly as fishermen and shellfish eatcis. Great 
quantities of oyster and clam shells were accumulated under and around 
their pine-raft dwellings anchored along the shallow shores of the sea and 
lakes. The heaps of shell arc tokens of the many meals of mollusks that 
nourished these prehistonc men. Numerous broken utensils went the way 
of the shells, and sometimes good artifacts inadvcitcntly slipped from 
careless hands to pile up with the refuse that formed the great shell 
heaps, or kitchen middens, of the era. The kitchen midden phase, known 
also as the Ertebolle, marked the opening of the Neolithic in the north 
Its inventory included chipped-stone implements, a crude pottery of 
coarse paste, and numerous articles of bone and staghorn. There was 
probably little agriculture at this eaily stage of the New Stone Age. 

The full Neolithic that followed in Scandinavia may be divided irfto 
two phases- (1) the epoch of the axes, and (2) the epoch of the stone 
graves 

In the epoch of the axes the Scandinavian flint work attained unparal- 
leled excellence. The ripple-chipped daggers and spearheads of this cul- 
ture repiesent perfection in the fhnt-chipping arts Axes were also usually 
of flint. They wei e first roughed into shape by the chipping method and 
then polished down completely, or partially, to a lustrous finish. Toward 
the middle of the epoch of the axes the discoveiy was made that it is 
possible to drill through solid igneous rock by pouring wet sand under 
a rotating drill of reed, bone, or wood The application of this discovery 
made possible the hafting of axes through a center hole The ax thus pio- 
duced is superior to the flint ax, and the lattei went out of style. Improved 
pottery was developed duiing the epoch of the axes, and the introduc- 
tion of agriculture was pushed ahead. 

Refinements of these inventions continued during the epoch of the 
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graves. In addition, wooden plows were introduced, and boats weie de- 
veloped out of canoes But most nnpiessivc ot all weie the great stone 
monuments of the Megtihthic (Or v/egrts gtc.it -|- litbos stone) utilities 
of Scandinavia and the western continental t tut. 

Cro-Magnon man had been caught up in imaginative sympathetic 
magic Neolithic man in his turn became engrossed m the imaginative 
worship of the sun and the dead. lie taised vast monumental symbols of 
solid rock to make his intangible beliefs objectively perceptive With 
what must have been inci edible toil, he and his fellows moved and uised 
huge stones by sheer primitive fmcc combined with elemental v engmea- 
ing. Some of these monuments were single standing stones, othcis of them 
were chambered sepulchers; and yet others were raised in combinations 
to constitute ceremonial plots. The most ancient foint of the Neolithic 
burial chamber of Emope ts the dolmen (Breton, dol table -f men took), 
so called because it was constructed of a flat rock laid hot i/ontally like 
a table top over several suppoittng boulders set on edge. I lilts a tough 
closed chamber was formed in which intci meats were made. Usually, 
but not always, the dolmen v r as covered with an cnith mound, called a 
tumillm; the dolmen and tumulus together constitute a bamm\ In the 
later phases of the Neolithic, simple dolmens wete elaborat'd into iiiulti- 
chambercd dolmens consisting of several connecting dolmens under a 
single tumulus. Some types of dolmens had a long nairow passage lead- 
ing into the main burial chamber, as the elongated entrance of an Es- 
kimo tglu leads to the domed icc hut. This kind of dolmen is known as 
a passage grave. A still later development was to construct only the pas- 
sage without the mam dolmen. Such a structmc is a halleist. Ultimately, 
m the Late Neolithic, very small halletsts, only huge enough to encase 
a single individual, became the favored burial receptacle. So the dolmen 
evolved to the cist. 

Some enthusiastic diffusionists, notably the English anthropologists 
G. Elliot Smith and W. J. Perry, look upon the Neolithic burial mounds 
as evidence of Egyptian explorer-adventuiers m the Noith. Certainly, the 
burial chamber has a wide distribution along the Atlantic and Not th Sea 
coasts and in the vicinity of the Black Sea, too, but the lack of con- 
formity m specific detail to the Egyptian mastaba, from which the dif- 
fusionists suppose the Neolithic fonns to be derived, argues against the 
validity of the theory. 

A single, standing stone is a monolith , or if we prefer Breton usage 
for the many monoliths that dot their homeland, \vq may call it a 'menhir 
(Breton, men stone + hir long). Neolithic man raised thousands of men- 
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hiis, probably to seive as monuments, even as we raise large stone blocks 
as endtuing memonals to great events and persons. But because they are 
more than mete memorials, menhiis have a fetish quality among many 
primitive peoples. Jacob, for example, when he saw the ladder to Heaven 
and heard the voice of God, commemorated the mnacle with a sizable 
rock, declaring, “And this stone, which I have set for a pillar, shall be 
God’s house. ...” 2 In this way the stone became a memoiial and the 
abode of a spirit. 

A single monolith can kindle a sympathetic imagination. A cromlech 
or an alignment, however, presents a mystenous majesty that excites 
almost unlimited speculation and wonder. Of the great cromlech of 
Stonehenge, in England, more than a thousand articles and books have 
been published, some bom of mere fancy and others of scientific labor. 

A cromlech (Welch, oom concave + llech stone) consists of menhirs 
arranged in a circle to form a ceremonial ring— an outdoor temple. 
At Stonehenge the great stones were hewn and shaped, some of them 
fitted so as to form a semicircle of doorfiamcs within the western ciicum- 
fercnce of the great circle. Outside the circle, on the mid-lmc of an 
avenue that sti etches away fiom the cromlech to the east, stand two 
huge stones in alignment with the central portal of the circle. By means 
of astionomical calculation it has been determined that at the instant of 
the rising sun on the day of the summer solstice on or about 1680 b.c., 
these stones would have cast their long shadow thiough the portal to fall 
upon the altar stone within the ring. Thus is Stonehenge dated. 

Because other cromlechs and alignments also have a solstitial orienta- 
tion, there can be no question but that great annual rites were held at 
these prehistoric sites to do worship to the sun at the moment of the yeai 
when the sun’s power was greatest. 

Several thousand years later the American Indians of the Plains were 
found in much the same activity in a very similar setting. In the sun 
dance of the Indians, however, the pillars of the outdoor temple are of 
wood rather than stone, and a new temple is erected for each annual 
ceremony. Even as the sun dance lodge of the Indians is a sort of cir- 
cular cromlech, so the entire camp of the assembled tribe forms a great 
camp circle around the lodge. A wide-open mouth is always left on the 
east side of the circle, so that the rising sun may shed its first golden 
rays directly into the dance lodge to fall upon the expectant worshippers 
Though much of the old religion of our Plains Indians is gone, most of 

2 Genesis 28 22 Other Biblical references to the raising of menhns occur in 
Genesis 35.20; Joshua 4 1-9, T Samuel 7 ‘12. 
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the tribes still piacticc the sun dance, because they si ill wiicckIn icvere 
the Sun Father.' 1 

Similar m function to the ciomlcchs, but ililkient m limit, aie the 
alignments. An alignment is a foim ol ccTcmoiii.il plot in which menhirs 
are set in a series of io\vs At C.unac, in Biitrany, stands t lie most tainuus 
of all alignments— tin cc gimipings ot nioiKiliihs that stictch acioss the 
level fields for nearly two miles in widely spaced tanks ten to thiiteeti 
rows deep. No fewer than 2,210 monoliths stand to tins da\ in the giand 
anangement wheie they weic set by mystic woi.shippeis in bate Neo- 
lithic times. 

The great stone monuments ot the Megalichic cultures of the Neo- 
lithic are solid evidence that in those days lcligion had come to play a 
role of great importance in the attains of men. Il had passed the phase of 
individual power and magic. Religious order must study have been 
mainly in the hands of peinrancnt puests, who had the power and au- 
thority needed to organize extensive conceited cllmt on the pair ot the 
tnbesmen. In this there was also something of the genu of government, 

The Bronze Age. Bioir/e is an alloy of copper and tin. Its discovert' 
or invention mat ked the thiul great i evolutional innovation in the tech- 
nological culluxe of pichistoiy The introduction ol bron/c ushered in 
the ages of metallurgy, and all that they would bring in their train, 

Before the use of bionze had made its way into the cultures ol Iwirope, 
there was a brief and fleeting era ol copper, which was used raw' without 
smelting. It was merely beaten into shape, as the Indians of the ( treat 
Lakes region of Notch America were working copper in the seventeenth 
centuiy. Most of the raw copper used in antiquity came ft out the isle of 
Cyprus, which has given the name cy prohibit' to the Copper Age. Some 
authorities, however, prefer the term chalcolithic (Gi. chall’os coppei + 
lithos stone) as being more diicctiy descriptive. 

The copper phase was by no means universal in prehistory; its dis- 
tribution is largely determined by the accidental fact of the natural dis- 
tribution of raw copper nuggets In Old World prehistory, once the use 
of copper was established, the discovery of bton/.c followed in rapid 
order. The Copper Age lasted no more than a few centimes. 

It is probable that bronze was discovered by accident lather than in- 
vented by design. The likely situation would lie one m wduch rocks with 
a high coppei content, also containing some tin, were used in the build- 

3 See pp 420-421 for a consideration of sun cults in primitive leligion. Volume 16 
(1921) of the Anthropological Papers oj the American Museum of Natwal Histoiy 
is devoted to a number of papers describing and analyzing the sun dances of most 
of the Plains Indian tribes. 
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ing of primitive healths. The accidental icsult might liave been that par- 
ticularly hot flies reduced the copper and tin to a molten state. It then ran 
down to the ground and flowed in little rivulets into depressions that 
formed natuial molds. To the wonderment of men, it hardened upon 
cooling into a tough, datable, rustless, attractive metal. Then some 
ingenious mind hit upon the idea of pressing a stone ax head into the 
ground to form the depiession into which the molten alloy would flow. 
Result: a perfect reproduction of the stone celt m bronze 1 

The first step m the transition fiom the New Stone Age to the Age 



Flu. 21 Evolution of the Bionzc Age celt. 


of Bronze literally exemplifies the principle that new inventions are 
molded in the case of old forms Usually it is enough at first for men 
to be able to seize upon the new medium. Only later as they become 
familiar with it do they begin to play with it sufficiently to break free 
of the old molds to create new foims. Thus the bronze celt gradually 
began to outgrow its old form, wings and flanges were added to give 
stability to the hafted ax head. In the final stage, the wings had grown 
so large that at last they met to form a complete socket. This then gave 
birth to the idea of molding the ax in the form of a cup to receive the 
L-shaped handle. The transfoimation of the celt was complete in the last 
phase of the Bionze Age (Fig. 21). 

Bronze gave rise to the development of many other types of "weapons. 
Long swords grew out of the chipped-stone dagger. In the Early Bronze 
Age these swords were of the poniard type— suitable for punching an 
adversary full of holes. In the Late Bronze Age broad-bladed swords with 
. double edges for two-way hacking were perfected— suitable for butcher- 
ing an opponent. A modified bronze dagger fastened at right angles to 
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a long shaft produced the halberd popular in the wars oi the Middle 
Ages Slim handsome battle-axes with tasteful dccoiation were developed 
out of the Neolithic polished stone ax with the haft hole. Bi onze spear- 
heads replaced the more fragile ones of flint. Bows also persisted, though 
apparently without gieat popularity, since Bronze Age arrowheads aic 
relatively scarce. The men of this penod seemed to prefer the tough, 
and-tumble of hand-to-hand combat. 

i The great variety of weapons and their numerous occurrence indicate 
that Bronze Age life was not particularly peaceful Villages were some- 
what like fortified camps, and men went forth well armed. But man is 
a peculiar creature who exerts his ingenuity in the cieation of better and 
more effective ways of killing his fellow men, at the same time lacking 
his brains to find means of nullifying his lethal capacities. For every loll- 
ing tool he invents, he is soon busy thinking up a defensive specific, 
Then he feels impelled to produce some new offensive weapon for which 
there is no defense. This tesults in progress c g., it cannot be denied that 
the development of the modem an. plane has been greatly fostered by 
its use for war. Thus, just as in the present century the submarine has 
led to the depth bomb, the tank to the land mine, and the airplane; to the 
antiaircraft gun, so the swoid, spear, and halbctd of the Bronze Age led 
to the bronze shield, helmet, and cuirass. But shields and helmets ante- 
date the Bionze Age, foi shields of wood, wicker, and leather aic used 
as defenses against stone axes, wooden clubs, spears, and arrows by 
primitives who aie ignorant of mctallmgy. Neolithic man, too, must 
hfve protected himself with such devices. It is not to be supposed, how- 
ever, that the rank and file of men in the Bronze Age carried the hand- 
some bionze shields that ate to be seen in the British Museum, or wore 
the becoming bronze helmets. The ordinary man had no better defensive 
equipment than had the fightei of the New Stone Age. Precious bronze 
aimor was for chiefs. 

But though war engenders production and stimulates progress, it is 
not pioductive The life-giving heart of Bronze Age civilization was not 
in warmaking but in the husbandry that made a nursery of the soil and 
bamyaid. Farming was pushed farther than it had been m the New Stone 
Age. Improvements in crops came about because of selective breeding 
and better methods of cultivation. Wood plows were extensively used, 
and bronze sickles are common finds. The men of the times still fished, 
and they made harpoons and fishhooks of their new metal. Seagoing boats 
capable of carrying a number of passengers were developed from the 
dugout canoe. 
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Life was uch and full. The needs of food and shelter were u cl i met, 
nor was the vanity of man and woman neglected Numerous bionze 
razors prove that the ate of shaving held a fashionable sway Simple and 
ornate bronze safety pins (fibulae) were worn as brooches by both sexes 
Elegant bracelets and necklaces of bronze and gold were abundant. 

Commerce flourished in steady streams of traffic up and down the 
valleys of the stately livers of Europe and Russia. Where the over- 
burdened merchant cached his wares along the valleys are now found 
hundieds of archaeological treasure-troves. 

Habitations were gathcicd m larger settlements. Houses were mostly 
two-ioom structures of palisaded logs covered with thatched roofs In 
Switzerland pile dwellings, such as had been made in Neolithic times, 
continued to peisist. But in the advanced centeis of civilization gieat 
palaces of stone and plaster were built 

Adegalithic monuments continued to be built in the north and west, 
as in the New Stone Age, but the piactice was gradually falling into dis- 
regard as burial in cists became moie popular; still later, toward the end 
of the Age of Bronze, cremation became fashionable. 

Pottery became moie and more a ciaft of skill, with localities vying 
with one another until such a bewildering variety of local styles was 
developed that the study of Bronge Age potteiy has become a field of 
modern scholarship in itself. 

Although decorative art flourished on jewel] y and pottery, theie was 
little pure art in the Bronze Age Nevertheless, crude but expressive pic- 
tographs were carved into the locks of the North to leave a docu- 
mentary record of many phases of the life of the times (Fig 22). In 
decorative art, stylized geometric figures and spirals played the dominat- 
ing role 

The Bronze Age, rvhich began in Europe about 2500 b.c., had run 
its course at the opening of the first millennium befoie Christ. During its 
span it gave lise to such rich and vigorous protoclassical civilizations as 
Minos in Ciete, Mycene in Greece, and the early dynasties of Egypt and 
Babylonia. It was the heroic age of Homer. 

Then came a new metallurgic discovery— iron. In the year 1400 b.c. 
iron was well known in Egypt. It had established itself 500 yeais later 
(900 b c.) as a widely used metal in Europe. The Iron Age was at hand. 

The lion Age. The cultures of the Iron Age are for the most part no 
longer a subject of prehistory. Any student of classical civilization is 
fully familiar with the life and cultuies of ancient Greece, Rome, and 
the Near East. Writing, which had had its tentative beginning m the 
Mesolithic era, had reached a high stage of development by the time of 
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the Iron Age, except for the baibarians of the hinterlands. Tn the many 
civilized cultures of the Iron Age written records svei e inscribed not 
only on tablets of rock and clay or on walls and monuments but were 
carried on parchment scrolls and papyri, too. They speak to the modem 
scholar in the very words of the people who wrote them. They ate in- 




Fig. 22. Bronze Age pictographs from Sweden. Plowman, charioteer, and pLOto- 
Viking crew. 

finitely better i aw materials for culture history than the meager archaeo- 
logical treasures of the anthropologist. 

The Bronze Age forms the bridge by which we leave prehistory and 
enter the historic era of man’s existence It is the solid link by which our 
present is tied to our once-forgotten past. There is a perfect continuity 
from the Old Stone Age to the present historic era through the New 
Stone Age and the Ages of Bronze and Iron. 

The student who is familiar with the Gauls, the Belgians, the Hel- 
vetians, and the Britons of Caesar’s time knows the tribes of the Late 
Iron Age in central and western Europe. But they represented only the 
most backward and conservative peoples of the Iron Age. One would 

7 ©35 / 
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Lefer with greater justice to the accomplishments of this cia by under- 
taking a study of the great civilizations of Greece, Egypt, Rome, and 
Mesopotamia. In these centers the arts flourished, mathematics, astron- 
omy, and philosophy flowered, and empties were in existence However, 
this is beyond the immediate spheic of the anthropologist. The scholar 
in ancient history and classical civilization is moie competent to deal 
with the details of such cultures than is the anthropologist, unless the 
classicist has confined his attention solely to literature without realization 
of the broader features of lus gieat subject 
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than Java man, and there can he no gainsaying his functional superiority. 
Further, Homo sapiens is undoubtedly moie advanced than was Homo 
neandertalensis, a fact that probably contributed to the extinction of 
Neandcital man. However, all living races are members of the Homo 
sapiens group, and functional differences between the varieties of Homo 
sapiens arc not so obvious. 

Physical anthropologists are in general agreement that the Australian 
race is ictatded in biological evolution and physically more primitive 
than othei races. \ et the question of its intellectual inferiority is unde- 
teimmed. True, the Australian possesses one of the woild’s rudest cul- 
tures, but, because of his isolated location, this point docs not prove in- 
herent incapacity to do better. The psychologist Poiteus attempted a 
serious evaluation of native Austialian endowment by means of a large 
variety of tests and observations. 4 His psychological results are utterly 
inconclusive, except to demonstrate the power of cultural influences in 
causing differential behavior. For instance, the solution of problems by 
the individual acting alone is the basis of most psychological tests. Por- 
teus found to his dismay that it is difficult to get Australians even to 
attempt to solve a problem alone^since they are used to acting and think- 
ing in conceit All problems m tribal life are debated and worked out by 
the council of elders until a unanimous decision is reached The natives 
even felt that Porteus should have helped them solve the tests, espe- 
cially when in one group they had made him a tribal member' Speed 
has no meaning to the Australian, whose skill in the hunt demands “sus- 
tained muscular control, and undivided attention, an extreme sensoiy 
wariness, inexhaustible patience and concentration of purpose.” r ’ Yet 
speed is an important factor in many intelligence tests. Hence, the re- 
sults of such tests, which naturally show the Australian up poorly, have 
no validity. There can be no doubt that tests designed to take full account 
of skills that are important in the native Australian environment would 
measure differences between individual natives with reasonable signifi- 
cance. Equally likely is the probability that Austialians would obtain a 
higher rating than whites if both were subjected to those tests. And such 
results would be just as unfair to the whites as the present tests are to 
the Australians. 

When we return to matters of physical anthropology, we find preju- 
diced laymen likening Japanese to monkeys and Negroes to apes. Both 
comparisons lead to the inference of evolutionary backwardness and in- 
herent inferiority. Southern gentlemen argued in the ante-bellum debates 

4 S D, Porteus, The Psychology of a Primitive People. 

5 Ibid., p. 64. Italics are the author’s. 
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on slavery that Ncgiocs were physically and spnitually subhuman, <] e . 
void of souls, and therefore not subject to the moial injunction against 
enslavement of human beings. Some people still aigue that the body pm. 
portions, facial projection, and flat btoad noses of the Ncgiocs put them 
nearer to the apes in physical development, that these features aie ptinia. 
facie evidence of their inferiority. 

Greater or lesser similarity to simian physical characteristics for par 
ticular traits is actually a valid measure of evolutionary development con- 
stantly relied upon by physical anthropologists in their attempts to de- 
termine whether a fossil find is human, ape, or intei incdiary * Yet when 
applied to the modern laces of man this technique proves nothing at all, 
A comparison of the pumaiy races will quickly show why. 



Most simianhke 

Less simianlike 

simjanlike 

Cephalic index 

Mongolian 

Caucasian 

Negro 

Cranial capacity 

Negio 


Mongolian, Caucasian 

Eve color 

Negro, Mongolian 


Caucasian 

Nasal index 

Negio 

Mongolian 

Caucasian 

Hau foim 

Mongolian 

Caucasian 

Negio 

Hair length 

Caucasian, Mongolian 


Negio 

Body hair 

Caucasian 


Negio, Mongolian 

Lip form 

Mongolian 

Caucasian 

Negio 

Lip color 

Mongolian 

Caucasian 

Negio 

Facial prognathism 

Negio 

Caucasian 

Mongolian 

Eye form 

Caucasian, Negio 


Mongolian 


This is by no means an adequate balance sheet; there are innumerable 
detailed features of anatomy that could be listed. All we have undeitakcn 
to demonstrate is that with respect to the superficial tiaits on which 
popular judgment rests, no race comes out ahead of the otheis Negroes 
are most “apelike” m five of the selected traits, whereas Caucasians come 
closest in three. But Negroes are least “apelike” in six of the traits and 
Caucasians arc least in only three The whole argument turns out to be 
as puerile as the reasoning of one Herman Gauch, who became an offi- 
cial anthropologist of the Nazi regime aftei genuine anthropologists bad 
become exiles, when he said, “If non-Nordics are more closely allied to 
monkeys and apes than to Nordics, why is it possible for them to mate 

0 Cf. A Keidi, New Discoveries Relating to the Antiquity of Mm, Chaps S and 6, 
for a skillful application of such criteria in the evaluation of Austi alointheem 
africanus. 
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with Notches and not with apes? The answer is this- it has not been 
pioved that non-Nordics cannot mate with apes.” 7 

Attempts have been made to conelate racial intelligence with average 
brain size. It is a fundamental fact of evolution that brain size and com- 
plexity increase relatively with each successive emergent animal form 
Functional adaptability increases with laiger and nioie complex brains, 
as we compaie one genus with another. Within the Caucasian race, sev- 
eral methodologically sound studies correlating biain size with school and 
university giadcs and I.Q. have been made Khncbcrg, on consideration 
of these studies concludes, “In general thcic appeals to be an exceedingly 
small, though positive cm relation between head size and intelligence.” 8 
However, judicious inieiprctation explains this difteiencc as due to good 
conditions of nurture, which produce brighter people as well as laigei 
stature, which in turn is consistently correlated with larger biains If this 
he title, the correlation between brain size and intelligence is due to ex- 
ternal factors, not mhentance. 

When the problem of brain size as lelatcd to racial intelligence is 
tested, the results aie wholly inconclusive. Australians, Pygmies, and Ne- 
groes have smaller average brains than do Mongolians and Caucasians. In 
the case of the Pygmies it is a function of small body size. Racists have 
seized on the smaller brain size of Negroes as evidence of inferiority. But 
on the basis of such reasoning we should have to acknowledge the large- 
brained Eskimos as our intellectual superiors and include the Negro Kaf- 
firs and Amakosa along with them The extinct and primitive Neandertal 
would also rate as our equal if not our superior 

In the case of the Neandertal man, anatomical evidence indicates quali- 
tative inferiority of the brain, because of the relative smallness of the 
frontal lobe and the simplicity of convolutions It has not yet been pos- 
sible to establish similar deficiencies for any of the living races. 

Another popular basis for assumption of racial superiority is body 
odor. I-Iow often has one heard the exclamation in defense of discrimina- 
tion against Negroes, “They smell so'” There is little doubt that Negro 
perspiration has a different odoi than that of Caucasian There is equally 
strong evidence that the body odor of whites is sharply distinguishable 
by Chinese and their water buffaloes and dogs. These animals are vio- 
lently upset by the scent of whites, and the Chinese find our “smell” quite 
distasteful. JHowcver, they are too mannerly to admit it except in closest 
confidence, We know little or nothing about the biochemistry of human 
perspiration. We do not knew what produces diversity of body odor. 

7 H Gaiich, New Foundations J or Resem ch mto Social Race Pi obleins. 

8 O, H. Klmeberg, Race Differences, p, 80. 
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Diet is definitely a factoi, but theie is a good possibility that mheiently 
different organic functions arc also mipmtant. 

A tentative conclusion to the effect that distinctive body odois may - 
be inherent racial traits docs not cany a coriclative one that a paiticulai 1 
odoi is superior or infenoi to another We aie merely prone to accept > 
our body odor, because we aie used to it. But even we react obsessively 
to the unpleasantness of our own amnia, if we are to judge by popultii 
response to soap advertising and the flourishing sale of peifumes. ; 

Psychological Superiority. The really crucial issue is whether the 
mental processes and psychological aptitudes of different races aie inher- 
ently different Then follows the problem, if they are different, is it pos- 
sible to determine whethei the psychological traits of some laces arc 
inferior to those of others? Animal breeders and fanciers are thoionghly 
familial with inherent differences in temperament, physiological lunction, 
and learning capacities in diffeient biecds m varieties within the same 
species of animal. It must be recognized that a similar possibility exists 
in the case of the human animal. Inasmuch as the nervous system of man 
is a part of his biological system, it is cpiitc possible that inherent differ- 
ences in the structure and functioning of the nervous systems of diflcrent 
races do exist. 

There are three possible appioachcs to the scientific solution of this 
problem (1) Neuiologieal analysis of the anatomy and physicochemical 
functioning of the nervous systems of different races, which, unfortu- 
nately, calls for a refinement of laboratoi y technique far beyond that yet 
developed by netuologists. (2) Controlled psychological experimentation, 
in which the cultural and environmental factors arc held constant oi 
eliminated, so that the inherent functional capacities of different laces 
may be measured. (3) Anthropological analysis of the cultural accom 
plishments of different races. 

Race Psychology. The last three decades have witnessed a fluny of 
activity among experimental psychologists attempting to measure mheient 
lace differences. Hundreds of experiments of varying woith have been 
undertaken. Many of the earlier ones have been analyzed and sum- 
marized in the books of Garth" and Klmeberg. 10 

Tremendous interest was first raised by the published results ob 
tained from the Army alpha and beta tests of the First World War, and' 
subsequently hundreds of tests of various races and nationalities wert 
undertaken during the 1920’s. The results of these tests gave Negroes and 
Mongoloids definitely lower ratings than Caucasians. By the Bmet tests 
the Negro I.Q. averages around 99, American Indian 75.3, Chinese and 

9 T. E. Garth, Race Psychology. 


10 Klmeberg, op cit. 
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Japanese 99, and Caucasians 100. Since Tcnnan, who had the prestige of 
authouty behind him, had cxpiessed the opinion that the Binct scale is 
a tiue test of native intelligence, the inferionty of Negroes and other 
non-Caucasian races then seemed to be scientifically pioved. At last, social 
discnmination justified by racial supenoiity, in the eyes of its protago- 
nists, seemed to have an irrefutable raison d'etre. 

More experience with the tests has sobeied the psychologists, how- 
evei. By their own woik they have demonstiated that emotional malad- 
justment, amount of schooling, language facility, and kinds of attitudes 
(motivation) towaid the testing ptocess can drastically alter the lcsults 
of the tests. Cuticism from anthropologists has evoked a realization that 
tests designed on the basis of one type of cultural experience are not valid 
when applied to persons trained under markedly different cultures. Out 
comments on Poiteus’s experience with Australians illustrated this Intel- 
ligence and aptitude tests measiue innate ability plus expeiience, modified 
by emotional and cultuial factors. 

The first caution signs against uncritical use of the Army lesults in 
lacial inteiprctation of diffciential intelligence were laised in Yerkcs’s 
original presentation of the data J1 It was shown that Negioes from the 
North laied much highci than Negroes from the South. The Army 
testers observed that this fact could be due to better economic, social, 
and educational opportunities for Negroes in the North. They thus gave 
implicit recognition to the effect of environment on intelligence perform- 
ance. They also noted that the difference could be taken to mean that 
naturally intelligent Negroes leave the South (selective migration), k 
was further noted that Negioes from some Northern states rated higher- 
median scores than did the white draftees from some Southern states 
Since Northern whites obtained higher intelligence grades than Southern 
whites, the inference was rather clear that the better general educational 
and economic envrronmcnt of the North was the crucial element 

These figures created no public furor until Benedict and Weltfish 
wrote a little popular pamphlet on race a quarter of a century later. 12 
When this pamphlet was selected for reading by the soldiers of the 
Second World War, the Kentucky chairman of the House Military Af- 
faiis Committee rose in wrath against its “insult” to white supiemacy 
and won for it thereby a wide popular circulation. Such aie the conse- 
quences of censorship. 

The Aimy testers had left open the question as to whether the high 

11 R M. Yerlces (ed.), Psychological Examining in the U. S. Army (Memoirs of 
the National Academy of Sciences, Vol. 15, 1921). 

12 R. F. Benedict and G. Weltfish, The Races of Mankind. 
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pcrfoimancc of Northern Negroes was due to their innate capacity o rto 
the mote favorable environment of the North. The pioblem was tackled 
by Klmeberg in the 1910’s The first step was to obtain the school records 
of Negro children in Charleston, Nashville, and Bnminghani The per- 
centile rankings of child] cn who weie known to have left for the North 
wete compared with those who stayed in the South Klincbcig found 
that “The migrants as a whole weie almost exactly at the average of the 
whole Negro school population in these three Southern cities ” 13 

Next Klmeberg and his assistants measured COOfl Soutlicin-hoin Negio 
children in the schools of New York City. Five different standaid intel- 
ligence and performance tests were used. It was found that the I Q. and 
NI.T. ratings of new ainvals (less than one year in New Voile) were 
lowest, and that these ratings improved in regular progression foi each 
additional year of residence m New Yoik, until the same level was 
leached as is shown by the Negio children born in the Noith. The factor 
of mixed ancestiy was properly taken into account, and a check was 
made to detennme that the more lccent anivals weie not of infenor 
rating in the South. 

The Klincberg studies demonstrate conclusively that the lower I.Q 
ratings of Southern Negroes aie m large measure an T.Q retardation 
caused by inadequate schooling and a cultural environment diffeicnt fiom 
that presupposed by the standaid intelligence tests. Modification of edu- 
cation and cultural environment in the ducction of that enjoyed by 
whites, in the case of New' York City Negroes, nariows the gap between 
"chc I.Q. averages of white and Negro children The gap is not wholly 
closed, for Klineberg found that twelve-year-old New York Negro 
school children are still six to eighteen months lower in mental age than 
aie white children of the same chronological age. 

It remains perfectly true that the bulk of intelligence tests give 
American wlutes higher median I Q. ratings than American Negroes. 1 ' 
But it is just as true that 

The widely accepted belief in the hereditary gioup differences in intelli- 
gence which the test results seem to dcmonsti ate must for the present be re- 
garded as unpioved If intellectual differences between racial and social groups 
do exist (and this point is still debatable) the testing technique is nevertheless 
incapable of proving their existence. 15 

13 Klmeberg, op. oit , p 184 

11 H E Garrett, “Negro-Wlute Differences in Mental Ability in the United 
States” (The Scientific Monthly, Vol 65, 1947), pp. 329-333 

15 O. H Klineberg, “Mental Tests” ( Encyclopedia of the Social Sciences, Vol 
10, 1933), p 326. 
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The jeason lies in the pervasive influence of very subtle cultural diffei- 
ences that the tests cannot control 

In summaty, the evidence from psychology is largely negative. It 
demonstrates that (i) so-called “intelligence tests” measure innate skill 
plus cultuial experience. No test has yet been evolved that can eliminate 
the cultuial factor, and difteiential ratings of the various races in intel- 
ligence tests must be critically evaluated, (2) aptitude tests do reveal ra- 
cial differentials in visual, motor, and vocal skills, but these too aie sub- 
ject to cultural influences that have not been eliminated in tests and 
mcasuicments, and (3) many skills of intelligence and aptitude definitely 
change \v hen the cultutal environment changes. 

The whole result of scientific race psychology is to throw the expla- 
nation of significant behavior as between people of difteicnt races over 
into the field of cultutal experience. The findings of psychology har- 
monize with those of anthropology and history, \\ Inch we shall now 
treat simultaneously. 

Race and Culture History. It is the opinion of anthropologists that 
all races except, perhaps, the Australian aborigines aie equally capable 
of cultural development and that culture operates independently of lacial 
heredity How then, it is often asked, can it be that some races are cul- 
turally more advanced than others 5 How does one account for the fact 
that the Negioes never attained civilization until it was brought to them 
by Caucasians 5 Is it not true that the highest modern civilizations have 
been developed by the European whites? 

Thcie are three principles to be grasped in formulating the answers 
to these questions ( 1) Although all cultuies are fundamentally similar in 
their nuclear cores, the range of cultuial variability as manifest by human 
societies is tiuly remarkable Limits to the tange of cultuie are imposed 
by the physical nature of man. These limits arc so basic and so general- 
ized, however, that they arc common to all races of man. The foims of 
variation are the result of the processes of culture growth, not of racial 
predisposition (2) The behavior and cultural ingenuity of different peo- 
ples within any given race are so vauable that obviously the racial factor 
can be of little importance. (3) The same people may exhibit astounding 
cultural energy at one period of them histoiy and be almost wholly de- 
void of it at another. Peoples who have been culturally quiescent for 
centuries suddenly burst into a veritable fury of cultural development 
without any determinable change in racial composition. 

The Japanese are the most spectacular example in modern times. The 
Chinese illustrate the principle in reveisc, they have been in the forefront 
of civilizational development for many centuries in the past, only to have 
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lapsed in more recent times into cicative quiescence and social disorgani- 
zation. 

In European history the facts confound the racists again and again, 
Cicero said of the Britons, “Do not obtain your slaves from the Britons, 
for the Britons are so stupid and so dull that they ate not lit to be slaves." 
Yet what was to be the relative position of Ciccio’s descendants and the 
Britons 2,000 years later? The Romans looked upon the Germans as in- 
herently incapable of high civilization, as many Americans now look 
upon Africans and Asiatics. The American error is compounded, since 
the non-Caucasian peoples of Asia and Africa have in the past produced 
high cultures of considerable richness. It is easy foi North Europeans 
and their Amencan descendants to forget how late they came to the foie- 
front of civilization and cultural development. The centeis of cultural 
invention did not shift to North Europe until after the Renaissance, only 
500 yeais ago. During the Dailc Ages, the Maya Indians of Central 
Amenca showed greater cultural accomplishments than the European 
whites. 

The history of the Uto-Aztecans is also pcitincnr. The Aztecs, Co- 
manches, and Shoshones are all Indians who speak similai languages 
indicative of a common historical background. They «uc facially quite 
similar, and 600 years ago they stood as lowly hunters and gatherers at 
the bottom of the cultural scale, living in the western dcseits of the 
United States and possessing a meager cultural equipment. Historical 
events radically alteicd their basic characteis and cultural development. 
- The Aztecs wandered southward until they settled in Central Mexico 
in the midst of sevcial high cultures that had been greatly influenced by 
the Mayan tiadition. In a.d 1325 they founded Tenochtitlan (the piesent 
Mexico City), and 200 years later they were overlords of the land: 
maize growers, road builders, astronomers, artists, and possessois of a city 
with public buildings of cut stone so magnificent that stout Cortez ciied 
out that in all Andalusia there was nothing to compaie with its gloiy. 

The Comanches wandered into the southwestern plains of the United 
States at a somewhat later date. There they acquired Spanish horses and 
guns and came into contact with the warlike tiadition of the Plains 
tribes. They became truculent, nomadic robbers and fighters, so violent 
that to this day the plainsman’s simile, “as wild as a Comanche,” is still 
heard in the West. 

The Shoshones, who retain the attitudes and culture once shared with 
the Comanches, obtained neither guns nor horses. They were regularly 
mauled by the Blackfeet, who had guns and horses, so they timidly bid 
out in the desert— peaceable, because they dared not make war. They 
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developed a strong inferiority complex, and they ate the only Indians the 
author has ever worked with who welcomed the coming of the whites 
“If the white man had not come, there would be no Indians left,” they 
say. By Indians, they mean themselves. 

As circumstances found them, the Aztecs and Comanches had become 
definitely supenoi people, the Shoshones miserable by any man’s count 
But race was a constant element. The accidents of culture histoiy had 
frowned upon the hapless Shoshones. 

The problem of what causes cultuial spuits is a complex and difficult 
one that must be analyzed in terms of cultuial process, to which the last 
section of this book is devoted. Outstanding among the multitude of fac- 
tois is cross-fei tihzauon of cultures; the stimulation of new ideas and new 
ways of doing Isolated peoples always stagnate, be they Mongolian, 
Negro, or Caucasian. But the bent of the cultiue is important, too— a 
backward-looking, ancestor-worshipping culture is not readily amenable 
to change and further development The physical environment is also 
influential. Each of these can be shown to be active factors But since it 
cannot be shown that races differ in the possession of hereditary men- 
tality and capacities, because the performance of different groups within 
a single race ranges from high to low and because the performance of 
a single tacial group varies so markedly through time, it becomes evident 
that race per se is of small moment in cultuial achievement. 

Therefore, the present view of anthi opology in regard to race may 
be summed up in these terms (1) It must be acknowledged that there 
is the possibility of innate physiological and psychological differences, 
between racial groups; (2) however, no such differences have been scien- 
tifically isolated and unequivocally established; (3) and such differences 
as are indicated are so slight in their apparent effect on human behavioi 
that, when compared to the pioved influence of culture in determining 
the action of men, race differences arc of such relative insignificance as 
to be of no functional importance. Cultuie, not race, is the great rnolder 
of human society. 




Part Four: Primitive Society 

A. Subsistence and Crafts 

CHAPTER 8 

FOOD GETTING 


Man eats to hvc_ The ciavings of a hungry stomach are but sensory 
stimuli that set the organism into food-getting activities. Ingestion of 
food is an absolute necessity to the maintenance and functioning of the 
organism. Food as fuel to be leleased as eneigy is ncccssaiy to bodily 
action. Food as lepair material to replace the continuous loss of substance 
from the body is necessary to bodily maintenance. True foods aic eithei 
energy yielders or nonenergy yieldcis, and man must get an adequate 
intake of both. The latter supply inorganic materials for body replace- 
ment. In addition, man must take in indigestible materials, expressively 
called roughage , to assist the passage of true food and its residues through 
the alimentary canal. 

Food getting is a physical imperative, subsistence a fundamental in- 
terest, hunger a diffuse primary drive. 

The society that fails to solve the problems of development of mini- 
mal subsistence techniques is doomed. The ghost of Malthus haunts ail 
mankind. 

vj-^The subsistence resouiccs available to a people depend upon three 
factors, the natural environment, culture, and population. People who 
subsist by collecting and gatheung roots, benics, seeds, and insects are 
for rhe most part directly dependent upon what the natuial environ- 
ment offers for the taking People who have acquired the techniques of 
planting, cultivating, and haivesting ciops, or the husbandry of animals 
and who have mastered methods of cooking or otherwise changing the 
chemicophysical substance of natural products, so as to make them useful 
or more desirable as foods, are less directly dependent upon the natural 
offerings of their physical environment. As man learns to expand his 
food-producing resources through cultural -techniques and devices, he 
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pushes back the spcctei of starvation and lays the base lor the expansion 
of society. 

The natural environment does not absolutely determine the natuic of 
the foodstuffs a society can enjoy. Deseits can be made to bloom and 
bear fruit. Hothouses can be built m the Aictic, and ice cicatu can lie 
fiozcn on a Pacific isle. Yet only quite advanced cultures make such 
things possible. Noi do food-getting techniques dictate the details of all 
aspects of culture Great variations occur in the cultures of hunting 
peoples and, more especially, of gardeners. 

Modern anthropology rejects the cruder aspects of envii onmental 
detcimimsm espoused by the anthropogeogiaphers of an earliei day. 
Nonetheless, the nature of the physical environment does influence the 
materials and modes of subsistence of any people, especially primitive, 
Therefoie, wc shall briefly delineate the chief types of physiogiaphic 
environments and note their societal possibilities. 

Classification of Environment. Chappie and Coon 1 have advanced foi 
use m anthropology a classificatory scheme of teircstiial envnonniems 
taken from the work of the geographer Preston James. 15 The classification 
is fairly generalized, since the divisions lcpicscnf combinations of ele- 
ments (vegetation, climate, soil, orientation of land) as they exist ovei 
wide areas Finer distinctions would lead to a multiplication of catcgoiies 
beyond the eight that are here given 

1. Dry Lands (Deseits). Annual rainfall langcs from zeio to 15 indies 
and theie is a great diurnal range of tcmpeiaturc. Vegetation is spaise 
.and animal life naturally limited. Water sources are itregukuly distrib- 
uted and directly influence the distribution of human and animal life. 
Oases make possible sedentary gardening and pastoral exis tenc e. Rivers 
that have their sources in mountain aieas bring water juysome deserts 
and support gardening cultures along their courses, as is the case with 
the Pueblos of the Southwest Other wise, d esert_enyjronments tend to 
support only the most primitive hunteis and collectors, as was the case 
with the Shoshoneans in the Great Basin, the natives of the “Dead Heait 
of Australia,” and the African Bushmen who, although they enjoyed a 
more favorable locale in recent prehistoric times, have been forced to 
take refuge in the inhospitable Kalahari Desert, first because of Bantu 
piessure and lately by the aggressions of South African whites. 

2. The Tropical Rain Forests These occur along the equator. Heavy 
rams and high temperatures produce luxuriant growths of vegetation, 
which are so heavy as almost to choke out animal and human life. In 

1 Principles of Anthropology, pp, 73-95 

- An Outline of Geography. 
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the ti tie uun foiest it rains every day, as many a veteian of the Solomon 
and New Guinea campaigns knows but too well Theie ate no seasons, 
and plant life blooms the year tound. Sunlight rarely penetrates to the 
ground, where m the dank, dim gloom rtf the forest there is little game 
Gardening is difficult. The jungle quickly swallows such clearings as are 
laboriously hacked out for garden patches. Only when peoples of high 
cultuies and large populations undeitake thoioughly to strip the jungle 
and to grow lice do rain-forest lands lend themselves well to habitation 
This has been done in Southeast Asia. In the semideciduous rum j orest , 
seasonal rains altei the situation somewhat. Trees shed or fade annually, 
thus giving surface undcrgiowth a chance for thicker development 
Typical inhabitants of the rain foiests are the Amazonian Indians, Congo 
Negroes, Melanesians, and Indonesians. 

3. Mediterranean Sciub For ests. Adjacent to a desert and the sea, shut 
off from the desert by mountains, and lying m the temperate zone, the 
sciub-forest lands enjoy mild rainy winters and dry hot summets (viz., 
California). Scrub broadleaf trees provide bountiful nuts, and small game 
is abundant. Although limited in extent, these aieas leadily suppoit vari- 
ous types of human societies. Typical peoples are the coastal and moun- 
tain Indians of California. 

4. Temperate Foiests. The temperate forests are well watered, but 
not excessively so. Winter and summer seasons are well defined, and trees 
are both deciduous and evergreen Game is usually fan 1 y abundant, but 
natuial food plants are limited. Gardening is possible, but it requires 
much work in the clearing of land. Great areas of woodland must be’ 
stripped before extensive populations can be supported. The temperate 
foiests are suitable for a fairly rugged soit of primitive existence. Early 
civilization was nourished best in scrub-forest environments, but modern 
times have witnessed the inexoiable conquest of the temperate foiests 
primeval, which now are the home of over half the caith’s peoples. The 
tempeiate-f orest areas advance in impoitance as cultnie is developed to 
the levels of machine technology Types of peoples are the Woodland 
Indians of eastern North America and the Noithwxst Coast of the same 
continent, and the prehistonc peoples of Europe. 

S Boreal ( Northern ) Forests. Because of their subaictic location, the 
northern forest belts have long cold winteis and short summers. Broad- 
leaf trees aie rare; the conifers are fairly alone. Fur-bearing' animals 
abound, and gaidemng is all but impossible. Only hunters can make out 
in this iugged environment where no advanced cultuies have as yet been 
located. Type of peoples are the Nascapi and other eastern Algonqmans, 
and the Athabascan-speaking tribes of the interior Canadian Northwest 
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6. Polar Deserts and Tirndnis. The ALctic and Antarctic land areas 
are cithei ice-capped, barren, or covcied with bush and sedge grass. The 
explorer Stefansson may call it “The Friendly Arctic," but lower than 
fifty thousand of the earth’s two billion people find it a fit place to five. 
The one-sixth of the earth’s land area within the polar zone supports 
0.025 per cent of humanity. Typical peoples arc the Eskimos, the 
Chukchi and Yukaghir m Siberia, and the Ona and Yahgan in Tiena del 
Fuego. 

7. The Guisslands. Prairies and steppes are the two great types of 
quasi-arid grasslands within the temperate zones In lower latitudes are 
found the tiopical grasslands known as savannas. These areas are the most 
favorable in the woild for the proliferation of game, large and small- 
bison in Ameiica— and numerous varieties in the African Sudan. Primi- 
tive people without domesticated transport animals can exist in the grass- 
lands only in small groups of nomadic huntcis or as gardeners in fiver 
bottoms, Pastoialists, of course, flourish m such areas, and hunteis 
equipped with horses can do veiy well indeed. Types of peoples aie the 
Plains Indians in Noith America, Kirghiz in Turkestan, Mongols in Asia, 
and Masai in East Africa. 

8. Mountain Ateas. Except in the boreal and polar regions, mountain 
areas can present most of the geographic zones in a vertical succession 
Consequently, they piovidc a number of variant possibilities foi different 
types of societies and cultures, although difficulties of transportation and 
communication tend to hold them back. Outstanding among mountain 

‘'cultures is that of the Incas of Peru, 

Befoie we undertake to describe various food-getting techniques of 
primitive men, let us clarify what is meant by such terms as “hunters 
and gatherers,” “lower hunters,” “higher hunters,” “gardeners,” “hoe 
culture,” “agriculture,” and “pastoralism.” These are all categories for 
the classification of peoples or cultures in terms of their predomi mit 
subsistence techniques, for the activities of men are multifarious, and even 
industrialized men garden, huntj fish, and occasionally collect wild ber 
ties and nuts as well as maintain pastoral flocks and herds. 

Food Gatherers. Collecting and gathering is the rudest and the mo't 
primitive technique for the acquisition of food. In its lowest forms it re 
quires n o tools whatso ever. Hands with which to pluck and arms with 
which to convey the edible plunder to the mouth suffice This is the 
technique of our anth ropoi dal relative s Few contemporary primates havt 
been carefully observed under natural conditions, but we have an ad 
mirable account of a day’s jaunting of a group of chimpanzees in French 
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Guinea (West Africa) as reported by Dr Heniy Nissen 3 Nissen’s ob- 
servations lead to the following data on chimpanzee food habits Tlutty- 
tour foods eaten during the diy season were identified, of which theie 
were twenty-eight fruits, three stalks or stems, two blossoms, and one 
leal. It is possible that eggs and small birds and rodents are consumed, 
but this is not confirmed When eating (which takes 3 to 6 hours pei 
day), a chimp ensconces himself in a crotch or upon the branch of a 
Uce Steadying himself with one arm, he uses his free arm to pluck the 
fiuit and bring it to his mouth. Or, he may reach out and bend in a 
branch to eat directly from it. Oi, caring nothing for the fate of the tree, 
he may break off a branch to strip it of fruit. He never eats with his feet, 
which is to his credit, and he always tries to eat everything within reach 
befoie moving to another spot. If the hand moves befoie he has finished 
off one spot, he may snatch a branch of fruit and munch upon it as he 
shuffles along Chimpanzees are not inhibited by any sense of delicacy 
that prohibits spitting out food they do not like They feel perfectly free 
to eat what they piefer of some object and to throw the lest away with- 
out tasting. When hungry, the chimpanzee bolts almost everything. When 
full, he becomes quite finicky and leaves a careless litter of unwanted 
scraps beneath his tiee. 

Although Kohler demonstrated that chimpanzees are smait enough to 
invent simple tools with which to reach food when they are locked in a 
cage and not allowed to eat naturally, there is no indication that wild 
chimpanzees ever bother to make even the simplest tools for use in food 
getting Their relation to nature is one of direct dependency. Hypo- 
thetically, this was true of the earliest ape men of Pliocene times It 
would not be true of the Dawn men of Early Pleistocene times, since we 
have incontrovertible evidence that these men made tools. If they made 
tools, we may feel certain they used them And so, a million years ago 
man had already left “pure collecting” and was 'working upon his phys- 
ical environment 

To illustrate the subsistence techniques of a group of lower hunters 
and collectors, we might describe the activities of one or another Aus- 
tralian tribe, or the Tasmanians, Semangs, Andaman Islanders, African 
Pygmies, or African Bushmen Any of numeious California tribes would 
do equally well, as would one of the three main tribes of Tierra del 
Fuego. Plowever, we shall make the Great Basin Shoshoneans our 
exemplar. 

3 H W Nissen, A Field Study of the Chimpanzee (Comparative Psychology 
Monographs, Vol. 8, No 1, Serial No 16, 1931) 
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In 1860, Abbe Domenech noted of the Gieat Rasin Shoshone, “Ac- 
cording to the season, they emigrate from one place to another to seek 
miserable loots, which form their only nourishment; even annuals are 
seldom to be found there ” 1 It is because of their i oot-grubbing activities 
that the Shoshoncan food gatherers are known throughout the Western 
states as Diggcis Steward lists ovei 100 species ot seeds, roots, and nuts 
known to have been eaten by the Shoshones/’ Roots were extiacted with 
a simple pointed digging stick, or dibble. Seeds weic collected with the 
aid of a woven basket and a fanlike beater wherewith to knock the grass 
seeds into the basket Of all the delectable seeds offered by the desert, 
those of the sunflower were the most ptized. Roasted lightly and ground 
on a stone metate, they weie t educed to an oily paste, which tasted 
“just like peanut butter.” In held work among the members of the 
H3kamfik(i (Seed Eater) Shoshones, who live on Bannock Creek in 
Idaho, gallon jars of peanut butter make most acceptable presents. They 
stimulate mcmoiies of olden days. Pine nuts also played a great part in 
the social economy of the various Shoshones— with results that we shall 
look into under the heading of land ownership (see Chap. 21). 

Not only was the environment exploited foi roots, berries, and nuts, 
but vermin were looked upon as an epicurean godsend. Regular com- 
munal grasshopper dnves were organized. A sizable pit, 3 or 4 feet deep 
and 30 oi 40 feet across, was laboriously prepared. Then men, women, 
and children formed a large circle, which converged slowly on the pit 
as they diove the grasshoppeis before them with bmsh bcateis. A good 
•drive netted countless grasshoppers, which could then be masted lo pro- 
vide a feast of plenty 

Ants weie a more favored delicacy, because of the pungency of their 
taste when properly prepared. In March, when the ants had left the 
larva stage but were not yet up and aiound, a woman would scoop up 
an entire ant nest in her large scallop-shaped winnowing basket. With 
dextrous and wonderful manipulation she shook the basket so that the 
ants gathered in its heel, while the sand and dirt bounced off the outer 
edge, When only ants remained, she scooped up hot coals with the basket 
Rapidly jouncing them in the air, she kept the coals and ants turning 
together and the basket from burning up. When at last the legs were 
burned from the ants and their bodies properly toasted, her motions, were 
deftly altered; the ashes marched off the edge of the basket, while the 

1 E. Domenech, Seven Years ’ Residence in the Gieat Deserts of Noith Amelia 
Vol 1, p, 242. 

1 J H. Steward, Basin-Plateau Aboriginal Sociopolitical Gioups (Bureau of Amen 
can Ethnology, Bulletin 120, 1938), pp. 21-32 
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ants once again foregathered m its heel. They were then dumped upon 
a grinding stone, rolled out, and leduced to a delectable paste (from the 
Shoshone point of view). This recipe is known as Shoshone ante-pasto. 

Small lodents were trapped by means of simple deadfalls Rabbit 
hunting took the form of a great communal hunt under the direction of 
, a hunt chief." Nets were set up and beatcis drove the quarry into the 
waiting meshes Soft robes were plaited from thin strips of labbit fur for 
winter use Antelopes were occasionally hunted in much the same way, 
but with the addition of magical lures and antelope disguises worn by the 
hunteis A fence of brush supplanted the nets of the rabbit hunt. 7 

Deer, mountain sheep, and mountain goats were sometimes pursued 
alone by the most energetic hunters. A hunter with much endurance 
would chase a deci or sheep for two whole days until exhaustion of the 
quarry made it possible for him to get close enough for a shot. Should 
this seem like incredible exertion, perhaps the motivation can bcttci be 
appreciated if we quote Lewis and Clark on the meat hunger of the 
Shoshones. One of the expedition’s hunters had lulled a deer on Friday 
morning, Aug. 16, 1805. The Shoshones accompanying Captain Lewis, 
after a pell-mell race to the spot where Lewis’s man had dressed the 
deer, 

. . all dismounted and ran tumbling over each odier like famished dogs, 

each tore away at whatever part he could, and instantly began to cat it, some 
had the liver, some the kidneys, in short no part on which we look with dis- 
gust escaped them; one of them who had seized about nine feet of the entrails 
was chewing at one end, while with his hands he was diligendy clearing his 
way by discharging the contents at the other. 5 

This method of eating “sausage” was still remembered by Shoshone in- 
formants in 1934. 

Shoshone deer hunting was much like that of the Tarahumaia Indians 
of Mexico, of whom Bennett and Zingg report 

Hunting deer consists of chasing the deer for two days— never less than one 
day. The Tarahumaia keeps the deer constantly on the move. Only occasion- 
ally does lie get a glimpse of his quarry, but he follows it unerringly through 

“Communal rabbit hunts extend down through the Southwest into the Pueblos, 
where participation is not only a link buc a religious duty, and into the various 
gioups of the Gila River area, 

7 Antelope and buffalo drives were performed by the Plains tubes in a somewhat 
similar manner. 

S M Lewis and W Clark, Fhstoiy of tlje Expedition of Captains Lewis and CLtik, 
IS0-TS-6, Vol, 2, p. 401. 
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his own uncanny ability to lend the tracks. The Indian chases the deer until 
it falls of exhaustion, often with ns hoofs completely woi n away 11 

Fear of starvation constantly haunted the Shoshones Like the Es- 
kimos, they sometimes took a dcspciate last resort m cannibalism. But 
cannibals were feared and hated, and occasionally lynched. 10 

It would be an eiroi to conclude from the above jcmnrks that the ' 
Shoshones were devoid of all fastidiousness. They would and will eat 
neither dogs nor coyotes, for Coyote is a supernatural culture heio-a 
lovable rapscallion, who figures in many a myth as an Indian equivalent 
of Tyll Eulenspicgel He is the younger brother of Wolf, whom some 
Shoshones look upon as the Supreme Deity. 11 To kill a coyote or his 
cousin the dog is unthinkable, to eat them, impossible. Modem Sho- 
shones, in 1914, were even loath to cat the surplus Navajo sheep sent 
them by the government. Skinned sheep look too much like dogs. 

Bands of food gathereis are necessarily scminomadic. They must 
cover wide areas to skim off sufficient provender to keep them alive. But 
a given hand tends to stay within its own familiar tcnitoiy, because (1) 
any animal may seciue food and water more efficiently if it knows the 
land, (2) all human groups practice some stoiage of food, (1) they may 
also practice conservation of food resources; (4) their movements arc 
hindered to a certain extent by their possession of material goods; and 
(5) property concepts are univeisal among mankind, tacit agreement 
allocates to each group its landed propcity unless the equilibrium is 
upset by war and migration. 12 

Such bands are usually bilateral or patrilineal in social organization, 
so far as present evidence goes. 

^/''Hunters. Hunteis always rely to some extent upon berries, nuts, and 
roots to tound out their diet. But they are 
and gatherers in that they are predominantly predatory carnivores in 
their subsistence habits. Man is omnivorous by nature. This more than 
any other single trait distinguishes him from his vegetarian anthropoidal 
relatives. When or how the revolutionary meat-eating habit fiist tool 
hold in the evolutionary development of man we do not know 

0 W. C. Bennett and R M Zingg, The Tctrahuwaui, p 113 

10 E. A. Hocbel, The Political Organization and Law-ways of the Comanche In- 
dians (American Anthropological Association, Memoir 5-1, Contributions from tin 
Laboratory of Anthropology, 4, 1940), p. 141 

11 R. H Lowie, “The Noithein Shoshone” ( American Museum of Natuial His 
tory, Anthropological Papers, Vol 11, Part 2, 1909), pp. 233/J 

1J J. H. Steward, “The Economic and Social Basis of Primitive Bands” in Essays 
m Anthropology in Honor of Alfred Louis Kroeber, p 332. 
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It is difficult foi man to down his animal victims without the aid of 
tools In almost all hunting situations he relies upon some inventive device 
to assist him m bringing down his quart y Thus he uses clubs, spears, 
darts, arrows, deadfalls, pitfalls, snares, nets, weirs, hooks, axes, knives, 
and poisons to accomplish his ends He may enlist the aid of a dog or 
mount a horse 01 camel. Perhaps he may fashion a boat to bring him to 
his quarry. Whatever the device he may use, hunting techniques aie 
those of assault (shooting, spearing, clubbing, axing, stabbing), trapping 
and snaring, the pitfall and poisoning Shooting, while the most com- 
monly preferred technique among recent piiimtivcs, was piobably the 
last of these methods to appear in human prchistoiy. The bow was not 
invented until Late Paleolithic 01 F.aily Neolithic times. Neandertal man 
had clubs, spcais, and hand axes While there is no dnect evidence that 
he utilized Uaps and snares or pitfalls, it is likely that he had invented 
simple devices of this older. There is no way of knowing whether he 
wittingly used poisons or not. 

Because it is so efficient a weapon, the bow had attained almost 
world-wide distribution by the seventeenth century The skill of most 
pnrmtive hunters in Hacking game to bring them within bov shot is so 
well known as not to bear repeating heie. Devices of disguise aie cleverly 
used In some tribes. Bushmen aitists have depicted disguised bowmen 
stalking the unwaiy ostrich. Western Indians were wont to wear ante- 
lope skins to approach that fleet and shy beast Cheyennes shot eagles on 
the wing by hiding undei grass in a pit from which they slowly rotated 
a stick with a bit of cloth on the end. This aroused the ciuiosity of the 
king of birds, who wanly soaied lower and lower until the patient 
hunter could spiing from his blind foi a shot. 

In the jungles of Malaysia and South America and the woodlands of 
Southeastern United States, the blowgun with dart is often preferred for 
the hunting of small game and birds. The heavy jungle growth inhibits 
any long-distance shooting, and in such a setting darts arc often more 
effective than airows, especially in South Ameuca and Indonesia, where 
darts are poison-tipped. 

The hunting of larger animals is not usually a matter of technique 
pure and simple. Ritual and magic arc evoked to reinforce the hunter, 
whose anxiety for personal safety and fear of failuie arc overnding 
Much of the cave art left by Cro-Magnon man is eloquent, if mute, evi- 
dence of this. His painted figures of animals are frequently wounded and 
pierced xvith figures of darts. We do not know what ritual formulas gave 
efficacy to Cro-Magnon animal effigies. But a Winnebago Indian yet 
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living tells of a very holy hill in Wisconsin in \\ Inch was a cave whcieit 
lived twenty spirits, called Thoic-who-oiy-hke-babies. 

My father had control of them Isays Clashing Thundci in his autobicig 
raphy], and when he wished to bless a man he would take his bow and arrows 
and, holding them m his hands, lead the man aiound the hill and into the lodge 
[i.e., into the hill]. Theie he would look fot a stone pillai, and upon it. at 
about aim’s length, he diew the pictures of a number of different animals, My 
father possessed only one arrow, but that one was a holy one Then dancing 
around the stone pillar and singing some songs, he finished by breathing upon 
the pillar. Finally he walked around it and shot at it and when he looked at 
the stone, it had turned into a dcci with large horns which fell dead at his 
feet . . . My father was a veiy famous hunter and my biothcr wished to be 
like him. 1 ' 1 

Whaling among the Eskimos and certain Northwest Coast Indians is 
assuredly one of the bravest and most technically skillful hunting-by- 
assault accomplishments of any primitive people To leinforce his hunt- 
ing skills, to give social recognition to the outstanding hunter, and mciely 
in consequence of his belief in the spiiit nature of whales and all the 
denizens of the animal world, the Alaskan made of whale hunting not 
only a hunt activity but a fulsome cult of magical and religious observ- 
ances. 

Lantis’s analysis of the Alaskan Whale Cult" has revealed it as 
a complex of technological, economic, sociopolitical, magico-icligious 
elaborations. Anthropologists and institutional economists well know, if 
the followers of Adam Smith did not, that “economic man,” who ration- 
ally seeks the greatest return for the smallest investment of capital and 
the least expenditure of effort, is a theoretical figment of scholastic imagi- 
nation. The Whale Cult is only one example among the many that come 
to our attention when we observe actual subsistence activities by means 
of field work Whale hunting, then, in addition to the actual chase, which 
involves skilled use of boats, paddles, harpoons, lines, and floats to locate, 
trail, attack, destroy, and land the great sea monster, is woiked into a 
web of behavior and beliefs that includes the following chief elements, 

1. The headman of a whaling crew is a headman of the local gioup. 
Whaling leadeiship is integrated with social leadership. 

2 Distribution of the parts of the whale is regulated by cnstoniaiy 
usage in accordance with which the boat owner, harpooncr, and others 
hold particular rights 

11 P Radio (ed.) , Clashing Thunder, pp. 27-28. 

11 M. Lantis, “The Alaskan Whale Cult and Its Affinities” ( Ameucan Antbro 
pologist, Vol. 40, 1938), pp 438-464 
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3. Initiation into the Whale Cult is through a long ai duous period ot 
instruction in which the young whaler learns the rituals and songs and 
seeks a vision 

4. Special amulets to ensure good luck are used in the whale hunt 
and hidden away m a seciet cave between seasons Knowledge of such 
caves and the use of the amulets is passed from father to son. 

5 Whaling songs are sung They arc private incorporeal property 
(see pages 344-345). 

6 The season of whaling is a special ceicnronial and tabu season. The 
whalers aie isolated from the mam village They aie unclean, must sleep 
in the open, and (in noithcrn Alaska) must not eat raw meat. 

7 Whalers must be sexually continent before and during the whaling 
activities 

8. All those left jn the village dm mg the actual hunt must neither 
sleep nor wotk. 

9. The wife ol the chief whaler must icmain quietly at home with- 
out eating, “in Older to diaw the whale to her” 

10 Corpses oi parts of the bodies of deceased whalers arc used in 
ceremonial prepaiation for the hunt ot are carried in the whaleboat. 

11, All gear must lie repaired and cleansed befoie the onset of the 
whaling season, otherwise the whale will be offended. 

12 When the whale is hauled ashore it is given a symbolic drink of 
water by the whaler’s wife. 

1 3 As the whale is cut up, certain parts of his body arc ceremonially 
handled, and very special rituals arc performed to return the whale’s 
spirit to the sea unangered. It is given food, and no disturbing noises are 
permitted. 

14. The length of the ritual period following a whale killing is the 
same as for a human death (3 to 5 days). 

This is only a brief sketch of the Whale Cult complex, but it should 
serve to indicate how much more there is to hunting than tracking and 
lolling. 

Gardeners. Of the million or so years that man has sojourned on this 
planet, for over 900,000 of them he made his way as a gathcrct and lower 
hunter His subsistence has been that of a savage for all but a small frac- 
tion of his existence. 

The Neolithic Age saw the emancipation of man from the meager 
- and relatively unreliable resources offered by wildlife. Through the do- 
mestication of plants and animals the hunter became the farmer and the 
herdsman. 
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Theie is no leason to suppose that one or Lhc other form of domes- 
tication came first. The domestication of both plants and animals was a 
gradual process, which took place in a number of different parts of the 
world along independent lines. Domestication consists merely in con- 
trolled cultivation and husbandry A domesticated plant is one that is 
useful to man and is cultivated by him Dandelions ai e noxious weeds m 
the lawn to most persons, but cultivated dandelions may he purchased 
from vegetable stands in city areas settled by Ttalian-Amcricans. 

The first steps in plant cultivation were probably taken in the ai ea 
of weed elimination and control (a weed being any plant that is held to 
be undesirable). A patch of wild plants was tended, and weeds cut 01 
uprooted The Kwakmtl Indians’ care for their wild clover patches would 
be an example of this Clovei beds weie the properties of specific fami- 
lies, who dug them for their roots. The mam roots were never dug an<i 
such pieces as were not considered good for food were, if they had been 
dug up, leplaced in the ground for futuic growth. 1 " 

Real domestication begins, however, when seeds, roots, or shoots are 
deliberately planted 01 stoicd fiom one season to the next, for later 
planting to bring forth a crop. This calls not only for forcsightedness and 
self-restraint (you can’t cat your seed and plant it, too) but it also re- 
quires clearing of the forest and preparation of the soil— both arduous 
tasks. The idea of plant domestication is haul to conic by, but even be- 
fore the Age of Exploration had spread European traits over the world, 
the bulk of mankind’s societies consisted of pi eagr icultural gardeners, 
Most of North America was inhabited by hunters and collectors. How- 
ever, all of the Prairie and Eastern Woodland tribes south of the Gieat 
Lakes and the St. Lawrence River i aised maize, beans, and squashes. The 
Southwest Indians weie intensive gardeners and growers of maiz.e, as 
were all the Mexican and Central American tubes, the Andean peoples, 
and to a lesser extent those of northern and eastern areas of South 
America. Manioc was and is cultivated throughout the tiopical lain 
forest of that continent. 

Agriculture, which involves use of the plow, was never attained by 
the American Indians before the European invasion. 

In the Old World only the peoples on the extreme fringes of the 
continental masses remained collectors or hunters in late pre-Columbian 
times Across the north of Siberia, the Samoyed and Yultaghir hunters 
held a thin fringe, with the Gilyalc on the northeast coast. Africa was 


16 E. S Cuitis, The Kwaktittl, p. 43. 
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given over wholly to pastoralists and food-glowing peoples, except foi 
the Bushmen, Congo Pygmies, and a few other scatteicd gtoups. All In- 
donesians, except for a few small groups, are gardeners. 

Agriculture in the Old World attained a continuous distribution from 
Europe and the Mediterranean scrub forests of Noith Africa into India 
by way of Turkestan through a narrow corridor, with a slender ap- 
pendage down the valley of the Nile Isolated agricultural areas appeal 
m China and Indo-China. 

The domesticated plants of the Old World are numerous, but a half- 
dozen grains aie the old Neolithic staples Such grains as oats, wheat, rye, 
bailey, and millet are only modified grasses whose seed heads have been 
enlaiged by selective bleeding Indeed, accoiding to the Russian botanist 
Vavilov, in Iianian Asia Minor wild rye is looked upon as a noxious weed 
inimical to the growth of cultivated wheat and barley. 11 ’ 

Old World domestication of most plants took place in the Near East, 
The environment is mountainous (Type 8) with dry lowlands and 
humid highlands. Wmteis are tainy and cool, summeis diy and hot. 
Sauer writes 

In diis habitat the crops are fall-sown, make a large part of their giowth 
of stalk and leaf in cool weather, and complete their maturity during the long 
summer days of warmest weathei These climatic adaptations made easy dif- 
fusion of such plants into northwestern Europe. In the European lands 
there was still the same condition of a cool, moist starting period, though the 
start was shifted to spring, and maturity still took place during the long days 
of mid-summer. 17 

Old Woild farinaceous plants are sown broadcast. 

In this process of development it would be wrong to think of any 
one tribe as being responsible foi the domestication of all, or even one, 
plant The process was long and slow, with many people and many tubes 
woiking upon the problem. However, there is little doubt that in the 
Old World, where plant domestication was first accomplished 15,000 to 
20,000 years ago, the triumphant attainment was encompassed in the 
Iranian highlands. 

Lightly forested highlands may strike the reader as strange places for 
the origins of gardening. Clearing forests is hard work, and it would seem 

18 N Vavilov, Studies on the Oitgvi of Cultivated Plants (Bulletin of Applied 
Botany and Plant Bleeding, Leningrad, 1926), pp 109$ 

17 C. Sauer, “Ameiican Agricultural Origins” in Essays m Anthropology in Honor 
of Alfred Louis Kroeber , p 285. 
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at first careless thought that open countiy would he nunc suitable 
However, two factors militate against lioiticultmal ongins m open lands, 
Deserts are deficient in water, even if the soil is i nahlc Archaeological 
evidence does not support the thesis that gardening fust began in “iirj. 
gation oases” of the arid river valleys m the Old and New World. Giass- 
lands are impenetrable to planting by peoples who do not have heavy 
plows. Even our own pionecis avoided the heavily sodded piaincs, until 
special sod-breaking plows were developed (which was not so long ago), 
Although the best giain-producing lands in the woild arc the American 
and Russian pnunes (Type 7), they have become so only under modern 
conditions. Tropical ram forests (Type 2) can be made to support gar- 
dens by primitive men, but the environment was not conducive to fiist 
efforts at plant domestication Archaeological evidence and botanical facts 
do not indicate great antiquity for domesticated jungle plants 

Cleanng the focest for planting requites energetic labor; it is not for 
lazy men. But for people who aie not lushed for lime it can be effec- 
tively done with pnnntivc tools by the “slash and bum method ” Each 
tree is “girdled” by cutting a ring through the hark and cambium layer, 
Death follows. The dead trees may then he burned out or left standing, 
Their leafless branches no longer shade the giound. The weedless floor 
of the virginal forest is a light rich humus, and the gardencis simply plain 
among and around the dead stumps. Stumps arc a serious nuisance only 
to the farmei with a plow. 

Recent evidence has shown that American horticultural ongins were 
probably diffusely centered in northern South America (not in the 
Mayan peninsula of Yucatan, as earlier theorists supposed) . The tubeious 
potato was domesticated in the Andean highlands; the area where maize 
was first developed out of pod com 18 is undetermined, but the pioba 
bilities point to Paraguay or eastern Bolivia, peppers and peanuts come 
from Brazil, 10 and manioc and sweet potatoes were the original contiibu 
tions of the prehistoric people of the tropical lowlands. It is obvious that 
American agricultural origins weie multiple. Culture growth is alwap 
the result of contributions from many sources. 

Maize ultimately became the most important of all American foods 
but it appears not to have been the first to be domesticated. It is quite 
possible that manioc and the potato were earlier foims. Americans, tu 
whom potatoes are either Irish, Maine, Long Island, Idaho, or sweet, mu 

18 Coin in which each kernel is protected by a pod covering 

ir> A L Mangelsdorf and R. G Reeves, “The Origin of Maize” ( American dr 
thropologist, Vol. 47, 1945), pp. 235-243 
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be amazed to learn that the illiterate Aymara Indians of Bolivia are such 
fastidious potato connoisseurs that La Barrc recently listed 209 Aymara 
identifications foi native potatoes' 20 

The use of manioc as a basic foodstuff by Amazonian Indians leveals 
a genuine ingenuity Sweet manioc, which grows wild, gives : datively 
small yields. The domesticated forms with large yields contain much poi- 
sonous prussic acid. This necessitates a leaching process of some com- 
plexity before the manioc tubcis can be conveited to edible cassava. The 
roots, aftei being dug, must be sliced and fermented to free some of the 
poisons. Next they are pulped on hand graters and then wrung diy of 
liquids. The dried pulp must then be ground to a flour and heated to 
free the remaining volatile poisons Safe bread can then be baked 

Beans and squashes also underwent domestication by the Indians, ulti- 
mately to become with com “the tiiumvirate that fonns the basis of 
much of American Indian agricultute.” 21 

The roles played by wheat and barley in Europe and Asia Minor and 
by maize and manioc in the Americas are played by lice in Asia and 
Indonesia. Dry-rice cultivation is the simpler and more ancient method 
of growing this staple. Wet rice, grown on inigated fields or paddies, 
lewards the great efforts expended m litigation engineering by produc- 
ing much larger yields than the moie primitive dry-rice techniques. In 
India and China lice irrigation has replaced diy planting, but in w estern 
Indonesia irrigated nee agriculture has not yet reached the interior of 
the large western islands (Sumatia, Java, Borneo). As practiced by the 
Siang Dyaks of Central Borneo, xvhose methods aie typical enough, each 
man selects a sloping plot for clearing and planting. If it is a new one, 
he cuts partially through the trees on the lower side of the slope Laige 
key trees at the top of the plot are then felled so as to smash down the 
lower trees. All aie trimmed, left to diy, and after several weeks, burned. 
In all this he is usually helped by neighbors, whom lie must help in turn 
Work paities often get drunk on lice wine at lunch time, when the paitv 
phase washes out the woik aspect of the j oint undeitakmg 

Planting is done by poking holes in the ground with a pointed stick, 
after which a couple of grains of rice arc dropped m. Weeding is done 
occasionally, but it is so disheaitemng a task that most gardeners prefer 
to clear a new field every two or three years. In Borneo, wheie cultuie 

20 W. La Bane, “Potato Taxonomy among the Aymara Indians of Bolivia” ( Acta 
Americana , Vol. J, 1947), pp. S3-102. 

21 G. F Carter, “Origins of American Indian Agnculture” (Ameucan Anthio- 
pologist, Vol 48, 1946), p. 1 
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is primitive and communities small, theie is still more than enough land 
to support this wasteful method of land use 

High cultuies enjoy no such margin of safety The vnljhi system, as 
it is known among the Mayas, was (and still is) basically similar to the 
ku, kmigiv, 01 jhinn system, as it is known m Borneo In J E. Thomp- 
son’s account in The Civilization oj the Mayas wc read that 

The Maya system oi agricultute was pnmitivc. Land suitable foi agricul- 
ture was prepaicd by burning off trees and undergrowth. After the first rams, 
the sower, with a bag of seed and a sharp-pointed stick, crossed and recrossed 
the field, making a hole with lus stick m the ground at cvcty pace, and throw- 
ing a few giains of maize into the pit . . . At the end of the season the field 
was abandoned, and next year die Maya farmer marked out a new piece of 
land to be cleaied and sown, In the couisc of time and with the large increase 
of population that undoubtedly occuucd, the Mayas must have been driven 
farther and fatther afield in search of vttgin soil. The exhausted soils nearer 
home must have been resown after shelter and shorter pounds of iccupera- 
tion. In time the yield of the disnict would have fallen below the level ot 
consumption, and, faced with evacuation m sraivnrion, the people chose the 
former. 21 

In this we have one of the theories to account foi the decline and aban- 
donment of the great urban centers of the Old Empire of the Mayas 
(320-S90 ad.) Motley has advanced the theory that intensive slash and 
burn gardening by the ancient Mayas resulted in the invasion of grasses 
that conveited the tropical finest of southern Yucatan to tough sod 
savanna With their piimitive dibbles they were unable to place tilt 
sod, he thinks, and so by the natural consequences of their own efforts, 
they were driven from their cities.- r ’ Thompson’s present view, however, 
relies on less direct factors than the effect of v nlpa farming on the soil 
or vegetation. Old Maya cities were not utban centeis of population con 
centration. They were religious and couit centers supported by milp 
farms more or less evenly distributed for miles around, not clustered lil’f 
European peasants beneath the walls of citadels. Such a pattern require 
a pacifistic state of society. It is quite possible that the upset of the dell 
cate social balance by the introduction of war forced the abandonment 

-- J. H. Provinsc, “Cooperative Ricefield Cultivation among the Slang Dyaks t 
Central Borneo” ( American Anthi apologist, Vol 37, 1939), pp 77-102. 

See R Redfield, The Folk Cultme of Yucatan, pp. 11 5/J. 

24 (Field Museum of Natural History, Anthropology Leaflet 25, 4th ccl , 1941 
p If. 

2,i S. G. Morley, The Ancient Maya, pp. 71-72. 
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of Mayan centers in southern Yucatan around 900 a.d . 211 Whatever the 
true explanation, high cultures rest precariously, if the base is vnlpn. 

Wet-nee irrigation was probably developed m India some 3,000 ol 
more yeais ago, whence it spread into China, Southeast Asia, and west- 
ern Indonesia. Prior to its penctiation of Indonesia, yams, taio, and millet 
weie the staple ciops' of this part of the world In the central islands of 
Indonesia (the eastern Lesser Sundas and the southern Moluccas), Ameri- 
can maize intiocluccd in post-Columbian times has won out over lice as 
the staple ciop while in the extieme cast, where Indonesia merges into 
Melanesia, sago prevails Rice cultivation belongs to the Asiatic, not the 
Oceanic piovince. 

Wet-lice culture requires extensive water contiol and nngation sys- 
tems, which sustain and require heavy population density combined with 
societies that are confined to specific localities because of the amount of 
work that goes into the building and maintenance of the system. The 
most populous areas of the woild are those of at et-nce-g rowing societies 
in the Onent. 

The economic organization of irrigation cultuics is too complex foi 
us to attempt to analyze hcie. Barton has given us a useful study of the 
Philippine Ifugaos, 27 to which the reader may refer, and Linton has pub- 
lished some illuminating materials on the social adjustments that were 
forced when a primitive chy-iice culture changed over to wct-nce tech- 
niques in Madagascar. 28 

To an even greatei degree than is true of hunting technology, gar- 
dening techniques become woven into elaborate tapestries of magic and 
leligion.- 0 Gardening gives gieater food leeway to man than hunting, but 
the very fact that it leads to greater populations brings about two direct 
consequences (1) Theic is a greater stake in the success of the food 
crop, and (2) supernaturalism is embellished as a projective aid to crop 
security. Where the magician once reigned, the secular experts in the 
l department ol Agriculture now wrestle with the eternal problems of 
the “ever-normal gianary ” 

2(1 J E. S Thompson, "A Survey of the Northern Maya Area” (Amencan An- 
tiifuity, Vol. 2, 1945), pp. 2-24 

-* R F Baiton, “Ifugao Economics” ( University of California Tublicatiom in 
Aineiican Archadogy and Ethnology, Vol 15, No 5, 1922) 

28 R. M Linton, “The Tanala,” in A Kardincr, The Individual and His Society, 
also, The Tanala, A Hill Tube of Madagascar (Field Museum of Natural History, 
Anthropological Series, Vol. 22, 1933). 

- a Cf B Malinowski, Coial Gaidem and Their Magic for an exhaustive analysis 
of this aspect oi Trobriand culture. 
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Pastoialisni. All gardencis have some domesticated animals. They iriay 
or may not be eaten. Indeed, so frequent is the abjuration of the flesh ol 
domesticated animals among their primitive masteis that Lovvie recently 
concluded that “the ongmal leasons for keeping animals wcic not prac- 
tical ones.” Domesticated animals arc kept lot emotional reasons as 
pets or as objects of idigious sacrifice. However, pigs, goats, and dogs, 
although not eaten, are not as economically useless as is often imagined. 
Hambly notes that goats, for instance, are ubiquitous and neglected in 
Africa; they are neither milked nor used extensively as a meat supply, 
But “goats pick their own food supply, and since they are almost om- 
nivorous m their selection of vegetable food, there is no cost of main- 
tenance ” J1 What Hambly failed to note is that in their oinnivorotisness 
goats are good garbage disposers. So arc pigs and dogs, a fact which has 
led Asheley-Montaguc to suggest this as the original reason fot the do 
mestication of dogs in Neolithic times. u 

The fact that most primitive peoples ignoic 01 aie ignorant of the 
half-dozen piactical uses for domestic animals seems to he what led Lowie 
to his conclusion. 

The known utilitarian uses to which domestic animals can be put 
are (1) consumption of their meat and blood, (2) use of their hides, 
(3) use of hair or wool for weaving or felling, (4) milking and dairy 
mg, (5) load cairying or pulling, (6) tiding.' 1 -' 

That the Chinese do not milk cattle and will cat no cheese or dam 
products (although they are not averse to beef as food), while East 
Africans make a cult of sour milk religiously and economically alon' 
with adoiation of sacred cows and just plain cows, is one of anthro 
pology’s prize curiosa. Africans, for all theii preoccupation with sou' 
milk, never acquired the art of cheese making, and butter is less ofter 
eaten than smeared in the hair or used for oiling the body. Beef is eater 
only occasionally. Women may toll under heavy loads, but cattle mm) 
not be btudened nor set to pulling loads. In East Africa south of Abys 
smia, the art of riding is totally unknown to the native peoples, So 
although the cult of the cow is the dominant theme of most East Afria 
cultures, the use of the cow falls far short of full realization of all poten 
tialities. 

30 R II, Lowie, An Introduction to Cidtwal Anthropology, pp. 51-53. 

31 W D, Hambly, “Source Book for African Anthropology” ( Field Museum l 
Natinal Flistoiy, Anthiopological Senes, Vol. 26, Pait 2, 1937), p. 59 6. 

3 - M. F Asheley-Montague, “On the Origin of the Domestication of the D® 

( Science , Vol 96, 1942), pp 111-112 * 

83 C D Fmde, Habitat, Economy, and Society, p. 401. 
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Of course, we m our use of horses reverse the situation VVc ride 
them, make them haul buidens, and pet them. But we neithei milk not 
eat them. The Mayor of New York City nr 1943 insisted that the eating 
of horseflesh is “immoral and uncivilized,” and upon these lofty if narrow- 
minded principles he forbade the selling of hoise meat as a wartime 
mensuie to relieve an acute meat shortage. 

Pastorahsm is an adjustment to ecological factors on the part of 
advanced pumitives. Forest dwellers cannot become pastoiahsts, while 
dwcllcis in the grasslands and deserts cannot lendily become gardeners. 
Men stave to penetrate all habitable aicas of the globe. In dry grass and 
steppe areas men on the lower levels of economic development may be 
collectors or hunters. If they move on to higher levels, they must become 
herders. Only when civihzational techniques pioduce tire plow may agri- 
culturalists successfully move into the more favoiablc senuarid legions 

Pastorahsm is preeminently an Asiatic-Afucan economic complex In 
Africa it covets the whole Sahara, where it centers on the camel and 
horse, as in eastern Arabia. In the noithern Sudan and most of East 
Africa it combines with hoe culture, and in the extreme south the Hot- 
tentots and Hereros live on their cattle. The great Asiatic steppes, from 
the east shores of the Caspian to the boundaries of China, from the 
Himalayas to the Arctic wastes, support such eminently pastoral peoples 
as the Finn, Kazak, Tatar, Altai, Kalmuck, and Mongols, and the 
reindeer-breeding Ostyak, Tungus, Yakut, Yukaghir, Chukchi, Koryak, 
and others. 34 

In the New World only the Navajos became real pastorahsts— and 
that only in modern times with sheep acquired fionr the Spanish In the 
southern Plains such tribes as the Comanche became quasi herders but 
not pastorahsts in the mid-nineteenth century. Their hoise herds num- 
beied in the thousands, but horses weie eaten only occasionally, milked 
never, and used mostly for riding and trade. 

Domestication of animals came late in human histoiy The dim brain 
of prehistoric man was slow to realize that some animals might bettei be 
made slaves to man’s will than victims of his weapons. Yet once this 
realization dawned, in Neolithic times, it became the fashion to experi- 
ment with a vauety of beasts. But of the hundreds of animal species, 
although many have been tamed from time to time, less than two dozen 
have attained any domesticated significance. Of these, the dog alone has 
world-wide distribution Otherwise, the llama and alpaca in the Andean 
highlands, the guinea pig in the Guianas and Andes, and turkeys raised 

34 Cf. N. T. Milov, “Notes on the Domestication of the Reindeer” ( American 
Authiopologist, Vol. 47, 1945), p. 396 
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for feathers m the Southwest pueblos complete the list in pichistoric 
America. 

In the Old World, primitive man had the dog, pig, cow, buffalo, 
yak, camel, horse, reindeer, sheep, goat, ass, chicken, duck, goose, pigeon, 
and peacock. 

No new animals have been brought undei human domination since 
the Bronze Age. 



CHAPTER 9 


HOUSING 


One might think that after a milium yeais of experience man would 
have mastered the housing problem. The need foi she lter is. aftci all, one 
of the most clcmcntaiy of the basic needs of mankind. That the majority 
of humanity lacks~cnjoymcnt ol decent, healthy housing is a sad reflec- 
tion on the seamy side of man’s technical and social incapacities Rural 
hovels and crowded, dirty city tenements do put a roof overhead, but so 
does a doghouse. Rationalized, functional dwellings arc within human 
vision but still out of reach for all but a piecious few. 

In the lealm of housing man has lenuincd throughout the ages 
strangely conservative. Again and again, he has modified bis dwellings 
not at all or only with the most perverse obstinacy when imp) ovements 
were known or at hand. 

Ceitainly, he has not concentrated his interest or attention on the 
problem of providing functionally sound housing to anything like the 
degree of assiduity with which he has attacked problems of myth mak- 
ing, religion, art, song, and dance. If this sounds like gioss exaggeration, 
consider the Navajo in his wood and dirt hogan making intucate sand 
paintings and performing his nine-day chants. Consider the Australian 
with his bush windtneak putting on elaborate initiatory rites. Or, con- 
sider the earth-lodge Pawnee with his elaborate hako ceicmony. 

It must be concluded that so ph ysica lly elem ental ix—t he ne edjjor 
shelte r that it ig_ casily and simply sa tislTeiT * The feelings of insectinty and 
inadequacy that myth, magic, and religion stiive to overcome ate so deep 
and diffused that elaborate cultural inventions are devised to satisfy 
them Furthei, man’s earliest childhood experiences arc closely associated 
with the paiticular type of dwelling possessed by his family. Basic habits 
ate linked to a definite form of dwelling. Changes inJi2US&-pattei nggjje an 
changes in individual personal ity 7 and, indeed, in_family and kinshi p stra c- 
turcs and Function. More than that, changes in house forrnjnay ve ry w ell 
necessitate changes in the'etTrire- societal structure TSfavajos, for instance, 
if they were to give up their widely scattered aricTseparated hoguns for the 
consolidated, communal dwellings of the pueblo type, would have to re 
organize their lives and stop being Navajos as we now know them. They 
could not continue under their present amorphous system of social or- 
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ganization nor nurtuie their individualistic scpai atcncss. Contempoiary 
Pueblo Indians, as they become “Americanized,” tend to build small in- 
dividual houses away from the old communal stiucturc. This takes place 
because in the rural West the original American pattern of separatists 
dwellings is still closely tied to pcisonal individualism and family exclu- 
siveness, both important features of American pnvatc-propcity-based 
society. But at the veiy time that Pueblo Indians arc giadually abandon- 
ing their communal apartment houses as a step in Americanization, indus- 
trial urbanism is forcing a greater and greater percentage of the Ameri- 
can population out of separate dwellings into mass-housing structures, 
■The intimate and subtle relations between house form s and the func- 
tional manifestatio ns o f individ ual, familial, a nd k inship beha vior and the 
more general aspects of social an d ec onomic institutions have been giossly 
neglected in anthropological and sociological lit erat ure. More than half 

a century ago, Lewis Henry Morgan attem pted a p ionee r .stu dy in the 

relatio n between hou se form and so cial liv ing 1 His keen mind peiceived 
the possibility of close interrelations, hut his study was vitiated by his 
preconceptions. His study of house foims and house life was tailoied to 
fit his assumptions. The pertinent presuppositions were- (1) The gens 
(clan) was universally “the unit of social organization and government, 
the fundamental basis of ancient society.” 2 (2) Since food and house hos 
pitality are universal among American Indians, it follows that the law of 
hospitality implies common stores and communistic living in large bouse 
holds. 1 (3) “These and other facts of their social condition embodied 
themselves in their architecture .” 1 From these premises Morgan attempted 
to demonstrate that the housing of the Iroquois, Pueblo Indians, and the 


Northwest Coast tribes were manifestations of piimitive communism. The 
individualistic Ojibways in then one-family huts gave him a momentary 
pause. They certainly were not practicing communal living in the nine- 
teenth century, but he thought they must have done so in ancient times, 


In all this M organ g iappled with some truth and a large amount of 
enrol . Soci al orga nization and type of dw elling a re int errelate d. Emphasu 
upon kinship tends to gather relatives under a common roof. This, how 


ever, is not necessarily a communistic unit. It may be merely a joint- 
family household. And the clan, as we shall see later (Chap. 18), is not 
characteristic of the more primitive levels of human society. 


1 L. H. Morgan, “Houses and House Life of the American Aborigines” (Cm 
tributions to American Ethnology , Voi. 4, 1881). 

2 Ibid., p. 2. 

3 Ibid. , p. 61 


* Ibid., p 105 
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Somewhat later Wilhelm Wundt 5 exptessed a diffeient theory of phe 
influence of dwelling types upon s ocial forms. He obseived that occupa- 
tion of a sniaTTcave by a single famiTy must have produced separatists 
social attitudcTand behaviors. On the other hand, occupation or a large 
cave by several famiHeTwould tend to produce the joint family as a com - 
munal type oFsocial oiganization. All siiFsequcnt cfivellingforms and ar- 
rangements, he thought, continue to reflect this basic contrast between 
the single family unit and the multiple family dwelling. For Wundt the 
impress of early cave life was indelibly stamped upon subsequent social 
history 

Caves. Caves have served as homes for man since the earliest Pleisto- 
cene times. If not too damp, they serve as comfortable shelters from beast, 
weather, and prowling enemies. Aichaeologists always piobe cave sites 
when looking for temains of an cient juan, because the chances of finding 
some human refuse in a cave are always good. Not that there is the least 
» evidence that primitive men suffered fiom agoraphobia. ‘Nor is there 
much empirical evidence to support the psychoanalytical notion that our 
earliest ancestial dwellings were preferably caves, 'because in the snug, 
enveloping darkness of the comfy cavern out unsophisticated ancestors 
subconsciously recaptured the ineffable sense of security once enjoyed in 
the prenatal state. For it is, in fact, in the womb alone that the perfect 
environment is enjoyed But if a cave was the best adjustment to psychic 
need that piimitive man could work out, his was a sad state indeed. 

We need not waste tears over this consideration, however. Although 
caves have served man well as homes (and the times may yet again come 
wKerTany number of ns will be grateful for a good deep cave), caves are 
few a nd me n are many. There never were enough to go around”*"Mofe 
than that, caves liavcTi number of serious disadvantages as homesteads. 
They may not be well situated with respect to water and game. They 
cannot be moved" around, and in consequence they inhibit the nomadic 
tendencies that are so characteristic of collectors and hunters. They are 
always unhealthy spots. Garbage accumulations are bothersome. If 
dampness is picsent, arthritis threatens, as well as rheumatic fever. 

No, even Old Stone Age man chose an open camp site, climate per- 
mitting. And, by and large, mankind has preferred building shelters and 
houses to curling up in nature’s holes in the ground. After all, our pri- 
mate relatives do not patronize dens. Every one of them sleeps above 
ground. Chimpaps^s^orillas, and orang-utans ^J^gJiion nests on the 
ground or in trees. Of these th e_orang d oesTfie best job. 

5 Volkei psyzholoqie, Vol. 7. 
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Just before dark the animal stands uptight on a tot Led bianch, using one 
arm as a support and with the other drawing in daunt blanches, breaking 
them, and piling them up all around hint until he is in the ccntci of a circle 
of twigs cm. or more in height. lie then breaks off smaller twigs and pats 
them acioss to form the floor of the nest, nett comes a piocess of stripping 
leaves from the branches to Ime the nest. These arc piesscd into the crevices 
Finally, the orang lies down and draws ovci himsell and interlaces the remain 
ing twigs, which ai c piled up, so that a domelike roof covers him complete !) 1 



‘Fu„ 26 Tehuclche Indian family with wind sciccn. (Ameiuan Museum of Naim 
Histoiy.) 


Windscreens. There are no un iversal house form s among men, butt! 
simplest home s of wandeiing food gathe rers are not much more tb 
nests. Murdock describes the usual Ta smanian shelter as “a simple msftl 
bieak, c onstru cted of inte rlaced b oughs or strips 'of bark in the forme 
a crescent and open on the leeward side.” 7 This is the exact connterpir 
of the Shoshone windbreak used in summer wanderings. The natives e 
Patagonia huddled before similar shelters made of sluns (Fig. 26). ft 
more peunanent settlements beehive-shaped grass houses, called wickm, 
weie the Shoshones’ highest attainment m housing. 

The Arunta ivuiley is no more than a lean-to constructed of leaf 
branches laid against a hoiizontal pole sii ppor tedjn the "crotches of tt 

n E A. Hooton, Man's Tool Relations, pp. 124 — 125 

7 G. P. Murdock, Our Primitive Contemporaries, p. J. 
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upiight sticks set into the ground 6 to 8 feet apait. In the jungles of the 
Malay Peninsula Negnto Pygmies build lean-tos of palm leaves on a. f ra in e 
very much akin to the win ley The hut of the African Pygmy is only 
a dome of light sticks not more than 5 feet high and thatched with 
bioad leaves (Fig. 27). 

Huts. Thus the homes of the most primitive peoples of modern times 
are hardly moie ingeniously devised than areThe nests of the great apes. 



Tig. 27. Congo Pygmies with beehive huts {American Museum of Nutuial History ) 


They aie little valued and readily abandoned— haidly to be considered 
as real propeity, Howetcr, they have possibilities. Elaborations oFthesc 
little hovels of grass and sticks have served to house the greater part of 
mankind in the eras of precivilization. Throughout the vast aieas of the 
tropical tain foiests and the woodland areas, pole and thatched houses 
made of vegetation picvail. They m ay li e sennsphciic domes, ai-the Ojib- 
way bark a ugveam or the South African hut of the Zulu and Flottcntot. 
Or they may be cones, as the Shoshoncan adaptation of the Plains Indian 
tipi. But more commonly, they will be found to be oblong, gabled struc- 
tures formed bv joining two lean-tos at the tidge in the form of a pup 
tent. The gabled structure, however, is almost always raised on -walls. By 
suc h sin iple~'means the internal cubage, or volume of usable living space, 
is greatly increased without much additional effort. The additional effort 
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is nevertheless sufficient that except for ccitain Mongolian jiffies only 
sedentary peoples expend it. This means that such houses aie generally 
confined to those people who have attained a gardening economy m have 
a dependable localized source yrf food such as fish, hi Indonesia and 
Melanesia and again m South Amciica, such houses me uiised on stilts as 
a protection against vermin, flood water, and excessive dampness duiing 
the rainy season, and often as a defense against mni nuclei s, In the coastal 



•Fig. 28. Constiuction of the rectangular gabic-ioofcd house with niud-on-watUe walls 
of the prehistoric Middle Mississippi Indians. ( Chicn^o Natuuil Hntuiy Alincttw,) 

aieas of the Melanesian Islands pile dwellin gs are commonly buil t ov er 
the wateis of lago ons, just as the Neolithic lake dwellers of Switzerland 
built their homes on the shoies of the sub-Alpine wateis. 

The walls and roofing of prioijim.veJrouscs ate. variously made of snow, 
thatch, ba de, m ats, Judes, felt, mud, planks, or stones. Thatch and mats 
prevail in tropical forest regionsjTrg. 28), but in the Puget Sound area 
mat houses jveie common for summer use, Baik was extensively used* in 
the eastern (temperate) woodlands of North Am erica. Hides were in 
common usage on the plains and among Eskimos for summer tents. Felt, 
used in the same manner as mats or hides, finds piefcrence among Mon- 
golsjuid culturally_rejated Asiatics. Mud is used either as coveting for 
earth lodges in temperate or subarctic regions or 'as wall material in semi' 
arid regions where rain will not too quickly reduce such a house to a 
puddle. Plank houses were concentiated on the Northwest Coast of 
North America (Fig. 29) and nearby Siberia. Stone houses were built 
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only Dy cxtiemcly sophisticated primitives— Mayas, Aztecs, Incas, ct ul. in 
Centml and South Ameiica, Pueblo Indians in the Southwest, and the 
eaiiy piedecessois of Mediterranean civilization. 

The Pit House. A distinctly different line of development in house 
forms is to sink the floor of the house into the ground before raising the 



Fie, 29 Kvakratl Indian plank house with totem pole and heialdic paintings. (Ameri- 
can Museum of Natmal Histoiy ) 

superstructure above it This technique is adapted to the conditions of 
temperate climates with cold winters. For obvious reasons, it never oc- 
curs in the tropical aieas where the giound is too soaking wet. The semi- 
subterranean house has two advantages’ ( 1 ) It is easier to keep warm, and 
(2) it can be made room y without raising high side walls. The first 
reason is the functionally effective one, since many primitive people have 
solved the pioblems involved in getting sufficient inside height when 
building above ground 

The earliest known house sites, which date from thg Mesolithic period 
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{ca. 12,000 H.c.) at Campigny m France and elsewhere, aie shallow pits 
over wfneli half-dome supeistructurcs were apparently 1 .used. 

Among tecent piinntivcs the pit house has found greatest favor with 
numerous peoples of western North America. 

-The description of the pit houses seen by Lewis and Claik just below 
The Dalles of the Columbia River could very well have applied to the 
Campignian house types of 14,000 years ago. 

•They are sunk about eight feet deep [the captains wrote] and covered with 
strong timbeis, and scvei.il feet of eaith in a conical form, On descending by 
means of a ladder through a hole in the top, which answers the double puipose 
of a door and a chimney, we found that the house consisted of a single loom 
nearly circular and about sixteen feet in diameter 8 

Among the Wishram tube of the Columbia Basin fiom one to six 
families occupied a single house, the size vaiying accordingly. All the 
people in the house were related patrilineally. Such houses wcic used as 
winter dwellings. In the summer, these people used houses ol mats laid 
over frames . 0 

In northern California only the men’s clubhouses (see Chap. 21) are 
scmisubterrancan 

Far to the cast in the great valley of the Missoni i River and its 
drainage the advanced, sedentaiy gaidcncrs (the Village tribes of the 
Plains— Mandan, Hidatsa, Ankara, Omaha, Pawnee) lived in so-called 
“earth lodges” that were impressive enlargements of the pit-house idea. 
In construction, a stick was thrust into the ground at the place to be 
occupied by the fireplace. This served as the focus for a 10- to 30-foot 
rawhide rope that was used to describe a complete circle. The sod 
within the circle was removed and the floor was excavated about 1 foot 
deep Crotched poles 10 feet high were set within the circle every 8 feet 
or so and joined with horizontal beams. Midway between this circle of 
posts and the fireplace four to eight large crotched pillars were raised in 
a square or crrcle. These, too, were jorned by beams. Posts for an entrance 
hall were also set. Palisaded walls of split posts were laid against the 
frame. Long, tapering tree trunks formed the roof. Above the fireplace 
a 3-foot smoke opening was left. Outside the walls and roof willow 
withes were horizontally lashed and then covered with a heavy thatch 

,s M, Lewis and W. Clark, History of the Expedition oj Captaim Lewis and Clark, 
1804-5-6, Vol. 2, pp. 253-254. 

0 L. Spier and E. Sapir, “Wishram Ethnography” (Umveisily of Washington 
Publications in Anthropology, Vol. 3, No 3, 1930), pp. 202-221. 
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of coarse grass. Over this was placed a flock coating ol sod laid to lap 
like shingles. Thus by combining logs, thatching, matting, and mud a 
tiuly impel vious, if lightlcss, habitation was manufactured To the Omaha 
Indians an eaith lodge was a mansion, a tangible evidence ol social im- 
portance, for “the election of this class of dwelling reepmed considerable 
labor, hence only the industtious and thutty possessed these lodges.” 
Others lived in tipis Usually only one family was housed in a lodge, but 
if theie wcie two, each took one side . 10 



Fig, 30. Cross section and giound plan of a prehistone pit dwelling, Mogollon cul- 
ture A, entiancc, B, smolce hole, C, excavated earth wall. (Chicago Natural Histoiy 
Museum ) 


■ Pueblos. From pit bouse to the great five-storied apartment buildings 
of the Southwest pueblos is a far cry across the span of a millennium. 

Three mam archaeological patterns of prehistoric culture have been 
found in the Southwest. The fust is the^Anasazi, of which the living 
pueblos of today are a part. Because of its geographical localization on 
the high plateaus of noithern Arizona and New Mexico and southern 
Utah and Colorado around the Four Corners , 11 it is sometimes teferred 
to as the Plateau culture. It must not be confused with the ethnologist’s 
Plateau Culture Area, which is located on the Columbia River Plateau. 
The second is the Hohokam, also called the Desert culture, for its loca- 
tion in the central and southern Arizona deserts The third is the 

10 A. C Fletcher and F. LaFlcsche, The Omaha Tube (Bureau of Amciionn Eth- 
nology, Annual Report 27, 1911), p 8H Sec also G R Wilson, “The Hidatsa Earth- 
lodge” ( American Mtisejim of Ncttinal History , A nth opological Fapeis, Vol 33, 
1934), p 5. 

11 The only place in the United States where fout states touch each other. 
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Mogollon-Mimbres, also known as the Mountain ciiltmc, because of us 
association with the mountainous aica of southeastern Anzona and south- 
western New Mexico. In then earliest known phases (about 2,(100 ycais 
ago) each of these cullutcs included pit houses as the dwelling type 
(Fig 30). 

The evolution of the Anasazt pattern begins with what is known as 



Fig. 31 Ground plan of a Mesa Verde type luva. This so-called “keyhole" type is 
said by contemporaiy Pueblo Indians to represent a kachina mask (Chicago Natmal 
History Museum ) 


the Basket Maker period (100-500 a.d.). Basket Maker houses were con- 
structed of inclined posts, poles, and twigs laid horizontally to fonn a 
dome aiound and above a saucer-like pit 10 to 20 feet in diameter. The 
frame was plastered over with mud. These individual houses wcie built 
in small groups, either within shallow caves or in the open. 

In the succeeding Modified Basket Maker period (500-700 a.d.) pit 
houses still prevailed. They now consisted of a framework of four or five 
uprights supporting a flat roof. Entrance was gamed either through the 
smoke hole over the fire pit or through a projecting passageway on the 
south side of the house. A low ridge of mud separated the south from 
the north half of the house. A new type of feature that marks this period, 
however, was the building of long, flat-roofed structures of poles and mud 
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that housed two tows of contiguous rooms. Some of these buildings 
were in the sliape of crescents Two lines of architectural development 
had emerged. 

In the period of the Modified Basket Makei, the pit houses weie used 
for ceremonial and dwelling pui poses The multiroomed surface houses 



Fu.. 32 Cross section of a Mesa Verde type leva A, vent, B, an duct, C, wall, D, 
deflector and back wall of altar, E, fireplace, F, stpapu, or entrance to Underworld, 
G, pilasters; H, ioof timbers ( Chicago Natwal Histoiy Museum ) 


weie apparently used mostly for storage. Later, in the Pueblo periods, 
the pit house evolved into the underground cciemonial chamber or kiva 
(Figs 31 and 32). The above-ground storage rooms became the multiple 
apartment houses for which the Pueblo Indians are justly famous. The 
climax was reached between 1000 and 1300 A.n. in the Pueblo III period. 
To this peiiod belong the famous cities in the caves, including Cliff 
Palace in Mesa Veide National Park. Of the open sites of this period, 
Pueblo Bonito in Chaco Canyon, New Mexico, is best known (Fig, 33). 
These buildings contained hundreds of looms built of coursed masonry 
walls using often to four stories. The modern pueblos are meiely shrunken 
survivals of the great period- 
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Between the communal houses oi the pueblos and the gcnci.il con- 
figuration of Pueblo cultuie (see pages 4-1 s —446 ) thcic is a close 
nexus. The pueblos of the Great Pci mil were defensive citadels as well 
as domiciles. The outer giound-lcvcl u alls of the open-site pueblos v ere 
blank suifaces with no doois or windows. To get m a house one had to 
climb to the roof and go down the smoke hole as in the pit house. To 
the hostile outer woild the pueblo turned its hack. It faced lmvaid upon 



Fig. 33. Pueblo Bonito A Pueblo 111 nun, Anasa/i cultuie, Chaco Canyon, New 
Mexico. (Photo by the authoi ) 


the court in which the public dances of its rich ceremonialism occurred 
The gieat building formed a compact, architecturally intcgiatcd, inluined 
whole. The members of the pueblo were forced to live in the closest in- 
timacy with each other, not just the membeis of one family, but all fami- 
lies, all clans were piled together m a great heap. The coopciative em- 
phasis of Pueblo life was requited by the nature of their housing, if 
nothing else. And, of course, their housing could not have come into 
being - had they not simultaneously been developing cooperative values. 
But the ciowded intimacy of Pueblo living seems also to have left its 
impress in the form of excessive touchiness, backbiting, fear of witch- 
craft, and factionalism. “Chronic cabin fevei” is the diagnosis of W. W. 
Hill. “Cabin fevei” produces centrifugal forces pushing toward breakup 
of the pueblo. Well-integrated religio-ceremomal structures counteract 
this tendency to a great degree in Pueblo society. In the political spheie, 
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howevei, the pueblos have failed in the development of governmental 
mechanisms that combine teasonably ccntialized authonty with flexibility 
m the handling of diveigent intei ests This is, of course, the eternal 
pioblem of healthy government In the case of die pueblos, then com- 
pact form of housing contributed to an intensification of the imperative 
need for political skill. 

We would agree with the conclusion of Stewaid in speaking of the 
Basket Maker and Pueblo I cultures, “It is difficult to reconcile the divi- 
sion of the early villages into small house clusters with any other social 
unit than the unilateral lineage or band ” 13 Stewaid and Titiev 11 both 
suggest that a movement of consolidation of independent clans oi bands 
in Pueblo II times lesultcd in the building of communal houses “The 
formally separated small groups are amalgamated, hut do not lose their 
social and ceremonial integrity” 11 And because these founcrly discrete 
groups did not lose their integrity when compressed into the larger 
pueblo units, plus the irritability engendered by too dose living, vindic- 
tive factionalism is an inheicnt aspect of pueblo life. Quaiiehng has led 
again and again to the bieakup of pueblos and the establishment of new 
settlements. The hundreds of ruined pueblos that make the Southwest 
an archaeologist’s paradise are licit testimony to the long Pueblo struggle 
to adjust their house forms to their social conservatism 

Earlier in this chapter it was remaikcd that the Navajos could not 
adopt the pueblo house form and remain Navajos in spirit and action 
We have seen something of the difficulty the Pueblo Indians themselves 
have had to reckon with in the solution of then housing problem. Those 
who have wondered how it is possible for the Navajos after centuries 
of contact with the Pueblos— centuries in which they have absorbed 
much of Pueblo ritual imagery and arts— to live even yet in wretched 
log and mud hogans, when they have for so long had the exemplar of 
Pueblo masonry houses before them, may find the answer in the Navajo’s 
devotion to his form of social oigamzation. Piescnt-day Navajo social 
forms are undoubtedly much closer to the kind of society that was en- 
joyed by the Basket Maker and Pueblo I peoples than are those of the 
modem Pueblo Indians The scattered Navajo communities of individual 
hogans are not greatly different from the ancient open-site pit-house 
villages of the Anasazi. 

18 J H. Steward, “Ecological Aspects of Southwestern Society” ( Anthiopos , Vol 
32, 1937), p. 99. 

18 M. Tmev, “Old Oraibi” (Papers of the Peabody Museum oj American Archae- 
ology and Ethnology, Hcrrvaid Umveisity, Vol 22, No 1, 1944J, pp. 96-99 

14 Ibid, p. 96 
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•Joint Family Houses of the Jivaro andjhoquois Indians. The buildings 
of the Great Pueblo period weic propcily comnniml dwellings Com- 
munal houses of a different sott occur in parts of Southeast Asia, South 
Amciica, and in interior New Guinea The notonous hca'd-sluinking 
Jivaros of eastern Ecuador exemplify the South Anicucan pattern. The 
unit of Jivaro social organization is the patrilineal family group living 
under a single loof. “Such a household is quite independent and self- 
sufficient, being subset vient to no one.” ir ‘ The typical Jivaro house is 
About 75 feet long and some 40 feet wide, elliptical in shape, with paiallel 
/sides and rounded ends. The walls are made of 10-foot laths of palm oi 
| bamboo lashed vertically to the frame. The roof is thatched. At each end 
of the house is a door of heavy planks, which must be lifted and set 

(aside to gain entrance These doors arc barred fiom the inside.. An mtci- 
esting sexual dichotomy reserves one door foijnen only and the other 
foi women. In likewise, one half of thcTntcnor is for men, the other half 
for women. Each man has his p rivate sleeping platfoim against the wall 
bn his side; each woman has hci platform oiythe woman’s side. Women's 
platfoims al e enclosed with mat walls The men seek no such privacy, 
Thus, within the jivcnia separation is based upon sex Although sevcml 
conjugal families may be living in a single house, they arc not spatially 
.separated on a family basis. Most lamentably, we know nothing about 
linterpersonal relations within the household group, or how the Jivaros 
manage their sex life._ 

In Jivaro society there arc no clans, villages, or other forms of social 
organization beyond the isolated household, except a loose and amorphous 
fedeiation of five or six households under a common war leader. 


In the lo ng h ouse of th e Iro qu ois India ns we find a n internal organiza- 
tion mote typicaCof mint faniffy.’ho useliold s. The structure of an Iro- 
quoisTong house is something like that of a Quonset hut. A lounded roof 
of slabs of drieiThaik is laid on vertical walls. The house may be en- 
larged or shortened merely by adding or removing sections at either end. 
Doors are at the ends, witli an open passage down the entire house, which 


in one instance was 100 yards long— the length of a football field. On 
either side of the passage were cubicles about 12 feet wide and deep, 
closed on the sides but wide open to the passageway, like the long cor- 
ridor of bedrooms in the Tuileries. Murdock refers to thesejas apart- 
ments. 16 More seemingly, they were compartments At" the back of each 


lr ’ M. W. Stirling, Histoncetl and Ethnograplaical Materials on the Jivaro Indians 
(Bureau of American Ethnology, Bulletin 117, 1938), p. 38. 

16 Murdock, op. cit., p. 298. 
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was a sizable shelf, 6 f£et deep and the width of the cubicle. Here a whole 
conjugal family slept at night. On the back wall was a shelf for utensils, 
and between each living compaitmcnt and the next was a stoiagc closet. 
A number of closets weie kept at either end of the house, too. 

Now who lived in this big building, and what were their arrange - 
merits* Each longjhouse “belonged” to a lineage of related women. . 

At the headof the long house was anTnducntial older woman The 
household .certainly included all her daughteis and their husbands and 
children. It usually included her sisters and their families as well, and also 
the families of her rnarned granddaughters. All the w'omen of the long 
house, in theory at least, belonged to the same clan. The long house 
bore the name and clan insignia of its dominant matrilincal family (ex- 
cept m the case of the somewhat patrilocal Seneca tube). Mamed men 
weie supposed to move into the long house of the wife, but the son of 
an influential mother married to a girl from a family of less account 
might choose to stay in his mother’s home And, of course, since the 
Iroquois were given to adoption of captive enemies as replacements foi 
dead relatives, there were always some of these in the household. 

The women could throw out then husbands at any tune. For the 
dispossessed divorce there w>as nothing to do but to pick up his gear and 
get. Hejiad no legal c laim on children or home. 

The social organization of the Iroquois long house was that of a joint 
matnarchate (see the discussion of the snsu, pp. 221-226) Segregation 
within the long house was not Jivaro-wise by sexes but rather by con- 
jugal families. Each woman with her husband and brathngs had her 
cubicle. Eating was partly a joint family, partly a separate family affair 
Each conjugal family shared a cooking fire with the occupants of the 
opposite compartment. Down the center of the passageway lay a health 
for each pair of families. 

Iroquois long houses could encompass quite a conglomeration of 
relatives. But they did not pose the onerous dilemma that bedeviled the 
Pueblos. Living was close, but the entire village was not housed in one 
building. A village consisted of several to many long houses within a 
protective palisade A number of villages togethei made up a tribe 
(w'heieas among the Pueblos each village was usually a tribe in itself). 
The six original Iroquois tribes made up the Iroquois nation. Loyalties 
leached out far beyond the lineage group in the long house. Further, 
the Itoquois were militant expansionists. They could release their internal 
tensions in outward aggression. 

In Southeast Asia, whcie long houses are common, a lecent survey 
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of data lias revealed some interesting facts 17 Long houses tend to he asso- 
ciated with clans Where the village unit is funned on temtouul lather 
than kinship bonds, as m Java and the Philippines, each iamily has its 
own separate house. The lineage and joint Iamily do appeal to go to- 
gether Morgan had a certain amount of fiuth to back him up Rut 
lineages and clans do not by any means always live in long houses, while 
some clanlcss people do. Tire relationship is not absolute. 

17 E M. Loeb and J O. M Bi ock, “Social Organisation and the Long I louse m 
Southeast Asia” ( Aineucaii Anthi opologM, Vol 49, 1947), pp 414-1)5 
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The woikaday wotld is the humdrum world of the manipulators ot 
tools. Man is a tool makci and a tool user. Thete arc few operations that 
he performs with his bate hands ot feet. 

Dawn man fashioned the fiist eoliths, die forciunners of the \ ast fabri- 
cating machines of modern technology. From the fiist clumsy attifacts 
of a million yeais ago to the mechanical matvcls of the present, man has 
steadily impioved his mechanical devices in a continuous cftoit to meet 
his physical needs and psychic wants more satisfactory. 

Stone Implements. Almost all primitive peoples weie dependent upon 
stone as the material from which to make cutting and scraping imple- 
ments. The greater pait of the prehistoric span of man’s existence m 
F.uiope was the Stone Age In North and South Anienca, although the 
peoples of high culture knew metallurgy, it is proper to say that all the 
Indians weie Neolithic men, as were all the Oceanic peoples of the 
Pacific, although it must be rentembeied that on coial islands locks othei 
than flint had to be used. Africa south of the Sudan was given over to 
tribes with lithic technologies, while many of the Sudanese Negroes were 
well advanced in ironworking and bronze casting 

Although the course of European Paleolithic and Neolithic cultures 
has aheady been indicated, a discussion of stone aitifacts is still very much 
in order. 

The most fundamental classification of stone implements is that which 
draws a distinction between chipped and abiaded (polished) aitifacts 
Method of production is the cuterion We have aheady seen that chip- 
ping was the exclusive stone-working technique of the Old Stone Age. 
Although it seems most reasonable to suppose that Early Paleolithic men 
must have experimented with abiasivc techniques, the economy of effort 
found in chipping was sufficient to win preference for that method foi 
hundreds of thousands of years 

Flint, chert, and chalcedony are preferred matenals because of then 
fracture qualities. By percussion delivered by means of a hammerstone, 
which is a tound oi ovaloid igneous or metamorphic rock held in the 
hand, a fresh nodule of flint may be forced to yield flakes from its surface. 
Since the outer edge of the flake (that which is farthest removed from 
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the point of percussion) is almost always thin and sharp, many (lakes 
may be used as crude cutting or scraping tools with no further prepara- 
tion. The residual cote of the nodule is also suitable foi use as a crude a\. 
Thus are formed the two basic subdivisions of chipped implements, flake 
and core. The addition of pressure linking makes it possible for skilled 
workmen possessing high-quality flint to elaborate specialized foirns of 
flint artifacts The basic flake implements possessed by almost all pnmi- 
tives arc scrapers, points, and awls. Scrapers are used mostly in the piepa- 
ration of skins or in the shaping of wooden shafts for weapons and tools. 
Points ate used as penetrating heads for vanous kinds of projectiles 
(daits, arrows, speais), or as knife blades Cores may also be woiked 
into scrapers and points, but generally they are shaped to form hand 
axes or celts. 

Abrasion is used to shape rocks that fracture poorly oi with great 
difficulty. The use of wet sand or sandstone is almost an essential foi the 
process. The outer surface of an intended aitifact may he v\oin into 
shape by nibbing on sandstone oi with a piece of sandstone held m the 
hand. Tough stone is even sawed in two by the use of thin slabs of sand- 
stone or by pom ing wet sand under a piece of wood that is rubbed hack 
and forth. Sawing, howevci, is relatively rare 

Dulling through solid stone has been within the capabilities of most 
primitive peoples since Neolithic times. The dulls arc ordinal ily nothing 
but wooden rods ot tubes rotated between the hands or by mechanical 
means. Again, wet sand does the actual cutting. But think how many 
drills must be used to go through a 2 -inch piece of basalt' Allhough rota- 
tion between the hands was unquestionably the most primitive and 
earliest drill technique, it is probable that Neolithic man hit upon the how 
drill, since lie had the bow and arrow. Also, m later Neolithic times he 
produced many polished axheads with drilled transverse haft holes. How- 
ever, in modern times hand drilling has had a much wider distribution 
than the bow drill, even among peoples who possess the bow and arrow, 
thus it by no means follows automatically that the one leads to the othei. 
The trick of the bow drill, as every Boy Scout who has passed his flie- 
by- friction test knows, is to wind the bowstring once around the dull, 
hold the top of the drill in a hand socket, then saw hack and forth with 
the bow like a cello player. The Eskimo takes a bite on the socket in- 
stead of a handgnp. The strap drill woiks on the principle of the bow 
drill except that there is no bow. The ends of the working thong are 
simply held in the hands and drawn back and forth. Really clever is the 
pump drill. By first winding up the string on the drill shaft and then 
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pushing the crossbar down, a spin, is impaited to the drill. The momentum 
given to it by the stone or pottery flywheel automatically tewinds the 
string Another downward push keeps it spinning. 

The process of drilling a hole in a stone hammer head is actually the 
most advanced technique for halting purposes. The simplest foirn of 
halting is to hind a stnp of sapling around the stone. Elaborations of 
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Fig 34. Polished stone from the Mount Hagen district, New Guinea An example 
of artistic oveiclaboration of a utilitarian object. ( The Museum of Modem Art) 

this technique, using cord or rawhide, occut in all parts of the woild 
An advantageous impiovement is to groove the axhead by grinding 01 
pecking in. order to give a firmer setting to the head. Staghorn sockets 
were developed by Neolithic Swiss lake dwelleis to form a type of com- 
pound halting for their celts. Elaborate compound haftings are character- 
istic of eastern New Guinea, where, in the Mount Hagen district, hafted 
stone axes leach a sublime degree of monstiosity (Fig. 34). 

Mauls of stone differ from axes only in that axes are intended foi 
chopping and therefore have sharp edges. Mauls are intended for crush- 
ing or driving and therefore have round or blunt edges. What appear to 
be grooved mauls but yet have no abtasion scars from use as mauls are 
apt to be either loom or snare weights, or fish-net sinlccis. 
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Other common primitive mentions me milling stones consisting of a 
broad flat base rock, often with a wide shallow gioovc in it, and an oblong 
rounded stone with which to crush seeds or nuts. Following the custom 
of Southwestern archaeologists, the base stone is called a ‘Dictate (Aztec, 
vtetlatl ), while the grinding stone (nniller) is called a viivio (Spanish, 
hand). 

Wooden Implements. In Chap. 4 it was asserted tlrat Stone Age 
man relied as much upon wood for artifacts as he did upon stone. This 
statement rests upon inference from recent primitive cultures lather than 
direct archaeological evidence. Wood is penshable, but all primitives 
make considerable use of wood. Eskimos use relatively less of it than most 
peoples, for the simple reason that trees do not grow in the Arctic North- 
west Coast Indians, endowed as they arc with excellent workable cedar, 
have turned wood to an unusually great number of uses. A Noithwesr 
Coast inventory would include plank houses, wooden totem poles, adze 
handles, canoes, paddles, clubs, bows, allows, helmets and slat armor, 
bowls, dishes, spoons, boxes, rattles, batons, and masks m a pi illusion of 
carved and painted varieties. 

Eastern Woodland Indians preferred to use the hat Ic of the lurch foi 
canoes, boxes, and housing, while Plains Indians seized upon hides and 
Pueblo Indians use wood only spiuingly. Skillful in pottciy, they picfci 
utensils of day and homes of adobe and stone. Tropical tribes m Ahicn, 
Oceania, and South Amcnca, who find themselves m ram forests with 
plenty of wood at hand, use it extensively. Polynesian wooden clubs arc 
a sophisticated transformation of the caveman’s bludgeon (Figs. 35 and 
36). 

A umveisal and fundamental use of wood that should not he over- 
looked is in firemakmg. We have discussed the dull as a stone perforator. 
It is even more widely used as a fire starter in America, Asia, and 
Africa. By setting the drill in a wood socket and pouring dry tinder 
about it, it is possible to generate enough heat by fiiction to start a fire. 
Hand rotation, strap, bow and pump methods are all used. The fire-plow 
is a simpler but less efficient device. Named by Tyler the “stick and 
groove method,” the implement consists of a grooved board lying on the 
ground and a blunt stick, which is pushed back and forth with vigorous 
pressure until friction-generated heat kindles fire— a method concentrated 
primarily in Polynesia. In Indonesia a variant form is preferred, the file 
saw. In this method a piece of split bamboo is sawed so rapidly that the 
dust ignites. 

Bone and Shell. The skeletons of vertebrates and the shells of crusta- 
ceans find their uses in primitive material culture. The reader will re- 
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member that one of the earliest artifacts from the Piltdown deposits 
is a pointed implement fashioned from the thighbone of the Southern 
elephant (Fig. 14). Unworked shells make serviceable if not durable 
scrapers and sauccis. Canbbean Indians tubbed heavy seashells into pol- 
ished celts like those of stone. The long bones of birds and animals 
splinteied and polished to a smooth point have always found favor as 



Fig 35 Carved Maoii wai Fig. 36 Carved Fijian war club. ( The University 

club, New Zealand. ( Peabody of Pennsylvania Museum) 

Museum of Salem ) 

perfoiators and aw ls, and the earliest needles wcie always made of sliveis 
of bone. Fishhooks made of bone occur almost everywhere. Harpoon 
heads of bone, antler, or ivory were characteristic of Magdalenian man 
and Eskimos alike. 

One of the most interesting bone implements is the garden hoc pro- 
duced by Indians in the eastern Plains aiea from the shoulder blade of 
the bison The scoop-shaped scapula was lashed at right angles to a 
wooden handle and used exactly as we use a hoe today. Alaska Eskimos 
use whale scapulas as handleless snow shovels. 

Traps. Traps and deadfalls have been previously mentioned as primi- 
tive food-getting devices. The ingenuity of such machines, as in the 
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Aiawalc Indian bow'-and-.ii i ow trap shown in lug. 37, occasionally teaches 
Kaoe Goldberg proportions. This is an unusual vntiaiion of the much 
more common spring tiap in which the animal puts his head in a noose to 
get the bait, tclcascs the trigger, and is hoisted, if not by his own pctaul, 
at least in consequence of his own action Deadfalls are foims of tiaps 
m which the animal who tugs at the bait tclcascs a trigger that literally 
brings down the toof on his head. 

Fish weiis, commonly used on die west coast of North Amenca, in 
South Amenca, and the African Sudan, consist of fencchke obstructions 
across a river ot lagoon designed to lead the fish through a funnel into 



a huge basket or crib. Although lie can wnggle into the funnel, the poor 
fish cannot i center the nanow spout. 

To detail all the tiap foims devised by clever primitives is an impos- 
sibility heie. It is probable that all leccnt pmintivcs have utilized some 
means of mapping 01 snanng animals. It is also likely that man in the 
Early Paleolithic was already cheating his dim-witted animal bicthrcn 
Avith ciude but caiefully prepared snares. 

Bags and Baskets. All human beings have need of aitificial container, 
Skin pouches or bags may serve to meet this need, as evidenced by the 
hand or shoulder bag of modern woman and the bncf case of the lawyer 
or professor Primitive containers may also he made of wood or of plas- 
tics, such as clay. But of all these possibilities, baskets, which are con- 
tainers made of mteiwoven iceds, grass, or shiedded bark (bast), have 
by far the Avidest distribution. 

Basket making is a truly ancient ciaft. Direct archaeological evidence 
yields basketry remains from the Neolithic sites of Europe, and in the 
Southwest elaborate basketry skill gave the Basket Maker name to the 
potteryless pre-Pueblo inhabitants of the area. 

T'ne simplest basketry container (made by the marginal food col- 
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lectois, the Fuegians and other southern South Americans, the Austi alums 
and Bushmen) is a loose, open-weave hag such as that used to package 
onions and oranges in the United States. 

Bags of genuine netting aic not so much woven as worked out in 
crochet patterns Knotless netting , as this technique is called, occuts 
thioughout a huge part of the Western Hemisphere and in Oceania and 
Australia (Fig 38) 1 
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Fit. 38. Knotless netting A, half hitch around a half hitch, B, hotuglass pattern; 
C, half hitch through a half hitch with two alternating and intertwining sounds, D, 
hourglass with lowei loop mtciloclung with two adjacent loops to the light (Ajtei 
Davidson ) 

A basket differs from a bag in that it is at least semirigid if not actually 
stiff It is built upon its own frame, or its foundation is formed as it is 
made. The body is produced by the interlocking of long strips or threads 
of fibrous materials in the foim of dried reeds, grasses, split canc, or 
shredded balk. Basketry mateuals can be found in all environments in- 
habited by man. 

Plaiting. The technologically simplest basket-making method is that of 
wickerwork or plaiting. Every reader of this book has done plaiting with 
paper in kindergarten. It is the alternating over-and-under technique 
(Fig. 39c). However, virtuosity such as that displayed by the FIopi of 

1 D. S Davidson, “Knodess Netting in America and Oceania” (Ameitcav Anthro- 
pologist, Vol 37, 1935), pp. 117-134. 
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Third Mesa " m producing wicker trays of sumac and lablnt brush is' not 
kindergarten work. In method, plaiting and wickerwork are alike, except 
that plaiting is woilc m very soft and pliable materials and wickerwork 
makes use of stiff materials. 

Twilling Twilling is plaiting with variations Instead of plaiting in 
and out, ovei one under one, the basket maker goes ovei two 01 more 
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.Fig. 39 Basketry techniques A, open twining, B, close twining, C, plaiting, D, coil- 
ing ( After Wissler ) 

strands and under two or moie. Each row is offset from the one next to 
it, so the effect produced is that of a series of staircases or slanting lines. 

Wrapping. Wrapping utilizes a slightly different technique. The 
foundation of the basket consists of stiff parallel rods A pliable strand 
is turned or wrapped once around each rod in a continuous series. It is a 
basket-making method that is relatively little used 

Twining. This is a s-tep more complicated. In its simplest form two 
strands of pliable material are simultaneously woven m and out between 
parallel foundation strands. As each strand is passed between two founda- 
tion strands (from over to under and vice versa), it is given a half twist 

2 The Hopi villages ate located on three mesas in northeastern Arizona. From 
east to west the mesas are named First, Second, Thud. 
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(Fig. 39 cl). The foundation strips aic thus fiinily hound on both sides in 
a wav that gives much sticngth to the weaving. Soft glasses oi snips of 
rabbit fm twined m this way produce a cloth-lilcc material. In fact, 
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Fin. 40 Basketry designs of the Maidu Indians of California (A)tei Boas ) 


twined labbitskm robes to be worn in the winter weie the sole clothes of 
many peoples of the Gi eat Basin and California. 

Coiling. Coiling is the most sophisticated and painstaking of all bas- 
ketry methods As a technique it has little in common with plaiting, twill- 
ing, and twining, except the use of a foundation of one or moie rods or a 
bundle of glass. Presumably it represents a distinct inventive idea. A 
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spiral coil of the foundation matenal is built up like rope coiled on the 
deck of a ship by a careful sailor. Tt is peunanently bound by a strand of 
pliable matenal wrapped around the bundle that is to be sewed into posi- 
tion. A hole is then punched thiough the outer edge of the coil already in 
place. The binding strand is pushed through this hole and back up 
around the outside coil to hold it in place. Figure 39 d shows this method 
better than woids describe it. 

Coiled basketry has a sporadic distribution about the surface of the 
globe that suggests independent invention in several areas. A continuous 
distribution occms from northeast Asia through Alaska, down through 
the Mackcnzie-Yukon area into the Great Basin, California, and the South- 
west In extreme isolation, the Labrador Eskimos and the Ticrra del 
Fuegians also make it. In the Old World the coiling technique occurs 
in Africa, Indonesia, and Australia 

Twined and coiled baskets arc used to hold not only diy stall s but 
also water. To cairy water in a basket may seem as silly as bailing with a 
sieve, hut if baskets aic closely woven and sealed with clay or pitch, they 
will do. The Shoshone Indians make their drinking-watci baskets slightly 
permeable like Western water bags. Enough liquid seeps through to keep 
the water cool bv evaporation, and a gentle flavoring of pine gum makes 
a delectable desert drink. 

In North America there is a close association between tightly twined 
and coiled basketry, and stone boiling as a method of cookery. Pre- 
heated stones are grasped with wooden tongs and held in the basketful 
of water. The heat of the stones brings the water to a boil. In the Plains 
area a pouch of skin suspended on four stakes was used in the same way. 

Conversely, where pottery is well developed, basketry is not used for 
cooking purposes. Once the techniques are known, pottery is quicker 
and easier to make than baskets. More than that, it is more efficient for 
cooking pm poses, since it may be put directly over the fire. 

The Porno Indians of California aie acclaimed as the world’s finest 
basket makers They not only used the three basic basket techniques, but 
they practiced five kinds of twining (plain, diagonal, three-strand, three- 
strand braided, and lattice). Coiling was done on a one- or three-rod 
base. The variety of forms, however, is too great to describe here/ 1 

There are also many modifications on the basic patterns practiced by 
various people in different parts of the world. The reader mteiestcd in 

3 See S A. Barrett, “Pomo Indian Basketry” ( Umvcisity ol Cahjoniia Publica- 
tions m American Archaeology and Ethnology, Vol 7, 1908) 
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the details should go to the classic work of Mason on American Indian 

baskeny 1 

Potteiy. 1 he making of pottciy is one of the higher accomplishments 
of primitive life Paleolithic man never achieved it, for not until Neo- 
lithic tunes, some 15,000 yeais ago, was the fust pottery invented The 
earliest migrants to Noith Amciica left Asia before the technique of 
potteiy making had spread to Sibena There arc no shatcls associated 
with eaily prehistouc finds on this continent Not until the Modified 
Basket Maker period (500-700 ad) did the people of the Anasazi cul- 
ture, who weie later to become such skilled potters, get their start on 
ceramic vessels. 

Tn Central America and the Andean region archaic pottery hoiizons 
are eailier by perhaps a thousand years It is most likely that potteiy was 
independently invented in one or another pait of this aiea, whence it 
spread out to other parts of the New World Patagonians and Tien a del 
Fuegians never received the invention, while basket-making Californians 
and Shoshoncans raicly found the inge to copy their neighbors m the 
Southwest. Nouhwcst Coast Indians weic satisfied noth then baskets and 
wooden boxes, while othci Indians of the Canadian woodlands utilized 
bark utensils Thus, the extieme western and northern areas of Noith 
America were never penetrated by potteiy, except foi the v estern fringe 
of Alaska, where pottery forms diffused from Sibcua in relatively lecent 
times. 

All peoples of Africa make some pottery, but it has received scant 
attention as an aitistic craft on that continent wheie woodworking 
metahvoilung, and weaving are of moie interest to the natives r ' 

•The potter’s art extends across Asia through Indonesia into the Pa- 
cific Good pottery is made in Melanesia and Guam, and Pelew and Yap 
in western Micronesia, but to most Mictonesians and the Polynesians it 
became a lost art— and foi good reason. 

Many unthinking people [says the Maori anthiopologist Te Rangi Hiroa 
(Peter H. Buck)] have criticized our Polynesian ancestors for their lack of 
potteiy and loom weaving . . Potteiy was made in Fiji, then why, ask oui 
critics, was it not made in Tonga and Samoa 4 5 The answer is absurdly simple— 

4 0 T. Mason, Aboriginal American Basketry (United States National Museum, 
Repoit, 1904), pp 171-548 For a discussion and analysis of ethnological problems in 
basketry, see G. Weltfish, “Prehistoric North American Baskctiy Techniques and 
Modem Distributions” ( Ameucan Anthropologist, Vol 32, 1930), pp 454-495. 

5 Omitted from the scope of this statement ate the ancient civilizations of the 
Lower Nile and Asia Minor. 
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there is no clay in Tonga anil Samoa . The distribution ol day in the 
Pacific ends with the continental islands of Fiji 11 

Polynesians hit upon the substitute device of the stone oven for cook- 
ing purposes. 

In general, except fot the gap just mentioned, the distulnitiou of 
purmtive pottery follows the distribution of gardening and agiicultuic. 
Food gathereis and hunters ate too fat lcmovcd from the centeis of pot- 
tery invention to have received the ait hy diffusion, oi, because of then 
nomadic life, they have t ejected clay pots as too burdensome. 

Pottery Techniques. A primitive potter must successfully complete 
six steps in the making of even the simplest pot 

1. She must know where to find decent clay. Study the reader as a 
child has hopefully made at least one ciude clay vessel only to have it 
crack and crumble upon drying Clay is a dismtcgiatcd pcliiic rock con- 
sisting essentially of hydrous aluminum silicate with vanous impurities 
The lelativc proportions of silica and aluminum oxide plus the nafuic and 
quantity of the lmpuiitics determine die quality ol the clay loi pottery 
purposes. 

2. The clay must be picpaicd (it) Most piimiiivc pollers fust diy 
the clay and then pulverize it so that com sc c\n ancons mateiials may 
be sifted out. Clay of homogeneous texture is thus procured. (l>) The 
mechanical and chemical composition of the clay is usually adjusted by 
the addition of tempering materials, which may he powdered shell, mica, 
quartz, sand, or even crushed potsherds. Tempering serves to give the 
clay a workable and binding consistency. It also pi events cracking and 
checking on diying. Archaeological specimens indicate that the earliest 
Neolithic potters did not add artificial temper to their clay f c) The clay 
must be moistened to a proper working consistency 

3. The clay must next be shaped into a vessel. 

4. After this is completed, the pot must be an dried. 

5. Decoration, if anv, is applied before or aftci air drying, depend- 
ing upon the nature of the decorative process Glaze may he added at 
this point 

6. The final and critical step is the firing of the pot 

Steps 3, 5, and 6 deserve to be discussed m some detail. In shaping a 
pottery vessel there are three possible techniques, all of which were 
known to primitive man. The least used, but possibly the oldest, is to 
mold the clay about a basket or gourd, which is burned out m the firing 
process. This method is wasteful of labor and baskets, truly a long way 

°P H Buck, Vikings of the Sunrise, p 46 
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to a pot. Modeling may be cithci trotn a solid lump of clay 01 from 
built-up coils that have been tolled out like long snakes Eithei process 
may be done with or without a paddle and dolly And eithet method 
may be used with or without a pottei’s wheel 

f he potter s v\ heel need not be a true wheel, i.e., it does not have 
to be tound in circumfeiencc; it can be a squaie platlotm— or octagonal. 
But it must embody the basic principle of the wheel, namely, a plane 
rotating on an axle. This principle no American Indians, not even the 
sophisticated Mayas, Incas, oi Aztecs, were evci able to discover fot 
themselves. Hence, all Indian potteis weie whcelless. 

In the Old World the potter’s wheel appears to have been invented 
m Egypt some 5,000 yeais ago It sptead thtoughout Ihonzc Age Emopc 
and eastward through India 

In the use of the wheel, the lump of clav is centered directly over 
the axle, and in the hands of a skillful w'orkcr the 1 evolving mass seems 
miraculously to glow up and out into a vase 

In the coiling of potteiy a piece of clay is always fust laid down as 
a base Pueblo Indians stait the bottom coils m a tray or potteiy bowd 
to ptovide a suppoit and a turning base Ochci peoples invariably use a 
flat rock or piece of boaid. If the pot is a large one, w’hen the side w'alls 
are half built it must be set aside to dry for a while in order to become 
stiff enough to hold its shape. When the whole pot has dried to a 
leatheiy consistency, it is pressed smooth with the worker’s fingers or 
with a loundcd dolly of stone 01 clay held against the inside wall, while 
the outer surface is patted or rubbed into shape. 

■Attractive cortugated vare for household use wws made by prehistoric 
Pueblo Indians, who instead of obhteiatmg the coils, pinched or pressed 
down the outer rounded edges . 7 A much more primitive decoiative de- 
vice w'as to pat the suiface of the pot with a cm d- wrapped paddle, 
imparting to it a textilelike surface 

In the Euiopean Neolithic, cord imprints were applied in horizontal 
series to wdaat the Gennans have called Schnuikera?mk The other great 
class of European Neolithic potteiy was produced by scratching in bands 
of incised lines or punctate dots, the so-called Btmdkeianuk. 

More sophisticated aitisans obtain decoration through slip, painting, 
method of firing, and sculpture. A slip is a suiface wash of very fine 
clay which when baked pioduces a smooth finish. Use of a clay of dif- 
ferent composition from the body produces a diffeient extenor coloi. 

7 See R. Bunzcl, “The Pueblo Potter" {Columbia University Contributions to 
Anthropology , Vol. 8, L929) for a comprehensive analysis ol an important pottery 
complex. 
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Painted designs ate put on bekne firing The paint changes color m 
baking. 

All primitive potteiy is baked 01 fired, but a kiln is not necessary foi 
this - purpose, and few primitive pottcis have them Several pots aic'fired 
at once to save labor. They arc simply piled up in uivcitcd fashion (the 
bottom ones resting on rocks) and covered with a heap of wood or dry 
dung, it that is available. The latter makes a very hot (lie, even without 
the use of bellows, temperatures of 1200 to 1700F. aie produced 

If the potter wants to turn out creamy waie or shades of buff, brown 
oiangc or red, she does not inhibit or smother the fire Without knowing 
exactly what happens in chemical terms, she does know that plenty of 
air produces those colors, dependent upon the chemistry of the clay. All 
combustible materials in tbc clay arc oxidized. If she wants black potteiy, 
she smothers the file with wet grass, peat, wood, or powdcicd dung. The 
oxygen m the day is dnven out by leduction, and carbon deposited by 
the smoke produces black coloration 

Glazing was known to few primitives. It is attained by applying a 
slip or painted design of lead oxide, silica, 01 salts in solution. At high 
tempeiatuLCs they fuse and impart a glassy luster. 

The final technical step in potteiy making (porcelain) was nevet 
attained by any primitive people. Invented by the civilized Chinese, who 
developed it into a high ait imitated by Europeans, ehmawaie is nothing 
but very thin pottery made of pine pipe clay (kaolin) fired at such high 
temperatures that it fuses thioughout. 

In Afiica a very few closed families of aitisnns among the Ashanti 
and at Bida in Nigeria make glass beads and bangles The origin of the 
industry oi its antiquity are unknown, but it is not likely to have been 
a native invention. 

Weaving. Weaving is an outgrowth of netting and basketry. Its prod’ 
uct is textile fabric It differs from basketry in that the strands used aie 
so pliable and fine that they must be worked on a loom,” which is a 
device for holding the warp D threads taut. Such strands are, of course, 
stiing or thread made of animal or vegetable fibers They may also be 
narrow strips of fur, although woven fur robes are not considered to 
be tiuc cloth. 

The manufacture of twine is a universal trait of human culture. By 
the most primitive method fibers are simply rolled between the palms 01 
between the thigh and the hand. Spindles were independently developed 

8 Knitting and crocheting aie special forms of close netting, not weaving. 

9 The v} arp is the group of paiallel-lymg foundation tlneads over and thiotlgh 
which the weft, or wooj, is woven at right angles. 
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111 Egypt, and much Iatci m Centra] and South America The primitive 
spindle is nothing mote than a long narimv stick v ith .1 stone or pottery 
collar near one end to keep the thtead from tunning off A lough stung 
of fiber wound scveial times about the spindle and held taut with the left 
hand is tightly twisted and simultaneously wound aumud the spindle, 
which is spun with the light hand. Several spinnings aic needed to pro- 
duce an even thread 

In spite of the fact that cold 01 thread making is universal, weaving 
is not. Although an ancient art 111 the Mcditcnancan aiea, India, Indo- 
nesia, and pi ehistoric Europe, it did not extend deeply into the tropical 
forests of Africa (although it is piacticed in the Sudan), nor was it 
know 11 to the Bushmen We have already noted that, like pottety, it was 
a lost art 111 Polynesia, wheie its absence was adequately met by bark 
cloth (as also in the African Congo) In Melanesia a limited amount of 
weaving was done, but here, too, the prcfeience was for batk cloth 
Theie was no weaving in primitive Austialia. 

In the Americas, the Andean icgion around 1200 a.d. became the 
center for some of the finest and most complicated hand-woven fabrics 
the world has ever known. The direction of the textile industry became 
one of the chief interests of the Inca government, which levied taxes, 
fines, and ti finite in cloth. Great stoics of perfect cloth, well-preserved 
in the high dry climate, have been recovered by modem archaeologists 
and collectors. 

Aichaeological stratigraphy gives a clear sequence for the develop- 
ment of looms in this aica. The belt loom was the eaihest (Mochica cul- 
tuie, 600-700 a.d.). It was followed by a horizontal frame loom supported 
on stakes, which is to this day preferred by Aymaia Indians 111 their 
loom work. Finally, it was followed by a veitical four-pole frame loom 
built against the wall 

From the Inca center true loom weaving is distubutcd north and 
south along the Andean cordilleia, up through Central Ameiica and 
Mexico into the Southwest, Simple frame weaving is done in the Ama- 
zonian basin, as is also belt loom work; finme weaving occuis in the Gran 
Chaco and the Pampas but disappears completely m the extreme south. 
Native American cotton is the chief matenal used from the Southwest 
down thiough South America. 

Weaving was absent in California and the Plains aiea, but very primi- 
tive “suspended xvaip’’ weaving was done on the Noithwest Coast and 
in the woodlands of the Mississippi Valley and the Southeast. 

Suspended warp weaving is done without a true loom. It calls for 
finger weaving without the aid of a heddle. Chilcat blankets from the 
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Northwest Coast aie the most famous product of tins kind of weaving 
(Fig. 41). The warp of shieddetl cedar liailc is .suspended fice-hanging 
from a hoi r/ontal pole supported on two upnghts. Flic weaving is done 
from top to bottom as the weaver woiks t lie woolen weft in and out 
with her fingers. 

Title looms must meet two needs: (1) They must keep the warp 
taut; and (2) they must have some arrangement whereby a whole group 



Fig. 41. Chileat blanket. ( Ameuccm Museum of Natuial Histoiy ) 


of warps can be lifted at once, so that the weft may be passed through 
the shed (the open space between the lifted warps and the doimant ones) 
in one movement. When the lifted wmps ate released, the shed closes as 
they fall back into place and the weft falls automatically into its ovei- 
and-undei position. 

The device that performs this function is known as the heddle. Thete 
must always be at least two heddles to any loom. The most primitive 
heddle is a simple stick, which need be only a little wider than the web 
(the breadth of the warps). One heddle is passed under every alternate 
warp. The remaining warps are tied to the second heddle. By alternately 
lifting each heddle, the warps can he shifted fot simple weaving. After 
the weft is passed through the shed by means of a bobbin , it is haffl- 
meied tightly against the woven material with a flat stick (the batten) 
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01 n comb. Design patterns aic woven in by use of more than tv o heel- 
dies oi by laying in differently colored wefts and waips 

The belt oi waist loom solves the problem of waip tension by tying 
one end of the loom to a pole and the othei to a belt around the weavci’s 
waist Laiger looms may have a four-pole frame, oi the warp poles may 
be lashed to ceiling or floor . 10 

Felting. If weaving and spinning aie a way to interlock fibrous 
materials to form a compact cloth coveiing, so is felting, in which animal 
wools are matted togethei by wetting, heating, forming in sheets, com- 
picssing, and drying. 

Because of the relatively greater complexity of the weaving process, 
it was at one time assumed that felt was the earlier invention. But the 
world-wide distribution of weaving as against the limitation of felting to 
Asia and Europe makes it clear that felting is a special and later inven- 
tion. Fol all their skill m weaving, and in spite of the fact that they pos- 
sessed an excellent supply of wool in the llama and alpaca, the Andean 
Indians never felted at all Of course, felting is possible only where 
woolly animals provide a souice of matenals 

Bark Cloth. In such tropical areas as Indonesia, Oceania, Central 
Africa, and Genual and South America, bark fibeis are used as equiva- 
lents of wool. The principle underlying the manufacture of felt and bark 
cloth is the same a sheet of material is produced by matting fibers so 
tightly that they adhcie permanently. However, geographical distribution 
and analysis of the complexes make it quite cleai that bark-cloth manu- 
facture was independently invented and not deuved from felting ot 
vice versa. 

A full comparative study of baric-cloth techniques m all parts of the 
world is yet to be done 11 But liy general the process is the same every- 
where. The fibrous inner bark of a suitable tree such as the paper mul- 
berry (which is cultivated for the purpose in Polynesia) is snipped, 
sciaped, and beaten out with a grooved wooden mallet oi paddle on a 
wood anvil. It may or may not be soaked in water as a part of the pre- 
paratory process. Where it is, there is no limit to the size of the cloth 

10 Cj. C Amsden, “The Loom and Its Prototypes” ( American Anthi apologist, 
Vol. 34, 1932), pp 216-235. 

11 An excellent piototype of such a study was done by Raymond Kennedy, who 
demonstrates that the internal congruity of technical steps and linguistic tetminologv 
associated with bark-cloth manufacture in Polynesia and Indonesia is such that it 
must be infened that Polynesian bark-cloth manufacture originated m Indonesia See 
his “Bark Cloth m Indonesia” (Journal of the Polynesian Society, No. 172, 1934). 
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that can be made, since one piece may readily and clleetivcly lie “ielted” 
into anothci. 

Indonesians and Polynesians decoialc their hi[ut cloth with stamped 
designs carved into wooden blocks and printed ovci the surface of the 
material in blown vegetable dyes (Ing. 42). Polynesian block-print de- 
signs have come recently into fashion in California play-clothes cottons 



Fic. 42 Samoan bark cloth or tapa. ( American Museum of Natural History.) 

Metallurgy. Metallurgy is scarcely a primitive craft, for it requites 
the kind of technical knowledge that is more closely allied to civilization 
than to savagery. Yet preliteratc people do acquire metalworking. This 
was probably true of the Noith Europeans of the prehistoric epochs of 
Bronze and 1 Iron. It was true of the African Negi oes of the nineteenth 
century and also of the Peruvian Indians and Indonesian peoples. All weie 
close to the threshold of civilization. 

The beating out of gold nuggets or chunks of pure copper does not 
constitute metallurgy. Indians in the copper-rich regions of Lake Superior 
made tubular arrow- and spearheads of beaten native copper. Copper 
pieces are found in mounds of the prehistoric Hopewell culture of 
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Illinois and Olno Eskimos fashioned a few rare tools out of the iron 
iesidnc of meteorites found on the frozen suiface of the ground But 
not a single Notth American Indian knew how to smelt a metal. 

The Mexicans, who knew how to melt gold nuggets with the aid of 
blowpipes, came close to the scciet of the reduction of ores. The Peru- 
vians found the secret in the smelting of copper and tin, which were 
mined from hills looked upon as sacred shrines. Inca metalworking proc- 
esses included smelting, alloying (bronze), casting, hannnenng, repousse, 
mciustation, inlay, soldering, riveting, and cloisonne Skill in goldwoik- 
ing by the highly honored profession of goldsmiths was the bait that 
biought the gold-greedy conquistadores down upon the hapless Indians 

The Negroes of Africa concentrated upon the more prosaic tools of 
the blacksmith’s fotge. From iron smelted in little furnaces with hand 
bellows they shaped such utilitarian tools as knives, adzes, axes, and hoes. 
Howevci, bronze casting m West Afuca leached a peak of aitistic per- 
fection in the work of the Kina at Benin that has made the Benin masks 
precious collectors’ items The Benin method of casting is the “lost wax” 
or circ-perduc technique in which a model is first made of wax and then 
covered with clay. The wax is then melted out .to make room foi the 
molten metal. When the clav molds aie broken, the casting is freed. 

u j I-I. Rowe, “Inca Cultuic at the Time of the Spanish Conquest:,” in Handbook 
of South Amencan Indian*, Vol. 2, p 246. 
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Man is a icbcl against natuie. He is prone to accept tew tilings as 
they come. In all niatteis it is his nreprcssible belief that by his tinkering 
he can impiove upon them. His instrument is culture. 

In all times and climes, man undertakes to effect what he vainly be- 
lieves are improvements upon his bodily appearance. His sartorial accom- 
plishments, both piimitive and civilized, are wonderful if not always beau- 
tiful to behold. The time and effort that has gone into painting, packing, 
scarring, punctuung, and otherwise mutilating and dcfoinung the human 
.body for aesthetic and status reasons is beyond all calculation. We shall 
leave it to sociologists and economists to conjure up then guesses as to 
how many billion dollais arc spent per year on clothes and cosmetics in 
this most advanced of civilizations Suffice it that in the ci ideal year of 
1947 one of the burning Ameiican issues was whether the American 
woman would or would not take on a “new look.” As il there could 
have been any doubt about it 1 

The Naked Savage. People v ho wear little or no clothing arc no 
contradiction to what has just been said. Be man ever so unclothed, lie 
is never unadorned. If he wears not so much as a G-string, he certainly 
spoits a nose, ear, or lip plug, 01 hears lus tattoos or scarifications, or 
paints his face, or curls his hair or cuts it off, or blackens his teeth, or 
■ knocks them out, or perhaps merely files them to a point. 

The sense of modesty is merely a habit, no instinct. The discomfituie 
that is felt when one’s sense of modesty is distuibed is a diffused neuro- 
physiological upset of a large part of the nervous and organic system, 
shock-stimulated by a behavior situation that contrasts sharply with those 
to which a person has been intensely habituated. And of course, there is 
more than the element of mere habit in the total situation There has also 
been a strong ideational indoctrination that penalties, social or super- 
natural, accompany any departure from the habituated pattern. Appre- 
hension of dire consequences contributes much of the tone of fear and 
anxiety that colors the feelings of immodesty. 

To this day, old-timers among Comanche males feel acutely uncom- 
fortable and indecent if they thoughtlessly go out without a G-string, 
even though fully clothed in American store pants and shirt. 
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A favored tale among anthropologists is that of Baron von Nordcn- 
slaold, who m his Amazonian travels undertook to put chase the facial 
plugs of a Botocudo 1 woman, w ho stood all unabashed in customary 
nudity before him. Only uicsistible offeis of tiade goods at long last 
tempted her to remove and hand over her labiets When thus stuppcd 
of her proper raiment, she fled in shame and confusion into the jungle 
After all, the close identification between the Botocudo as a pci son and 
the botocudo as a plug is such that to become unplugged is most un- 
Botocudo. 

• Such circumstances make it peilectly clear that the use of clothing 
does not rise out of any innate sense of modesty, but that modesty re- 
sults from customaty habits of clothing or ornamentation, of the body 
and its parts. 

Among primitive peoples the use or nonuse of clothing is moic m less 
functional, although not wholly so. People who dwell in the tropical 
tain fotests tend to get along with a minimum of clothing This is true 
in Africa, the Ameucas, and Oceania. Generally, however, the men weal 
some soit of a pubic coveting, a suspensory 01 suppoitei It is haidly 
necessary to seek magical reasons for the widcspicad use of this device, 
as was done by the early anthiopologist Waltz, J and after him by 
Sumner.' 1 It is a practical device that lends physical comfort Notions of 
mystic shielding of the male sex organ from evil influences, if they exist, 
are mote likely to be secondary developments. Certainly, tire conspicuous 
coverings of gleaming shells, gourds, bark, hide, cloth, or grass do not 
serve to divert attention but lather to attract it. 

An alternative to the rigid sheath is a small apron of leathei, grass, m 
cloth worn in front, or fore and aft, or between the legs and about the 
waist. Such a garment is frequently worn by women as well as men. It 
is the basic, and often the only, bit of clothing for most primitive 
peoples. 

When warmth is needed, something more must be added. Most races 
of mankind ate so relatively hairless as to need artificial insulation 
Hence, we rob the animals of their hairy covering— skin and all. The 

1 “The Botocudo owe their name to the large cylindrical wooden plugs worn by 
men and women alike in the ear lobes and lower lips. These cylinders, of light wood 
(Channel ventncoia), were 3 to 4 inches (7 6 to 10 cm.) in diameter and 1 inch (2.5 
cm.) thick. The eais weie perforated at the age of 7 or 8, the lips a few yeais later.” 
A. Metiaux, “The Botocudo,” in Handbook of the Indians oj South Ameuca, Vol 1. 
p. 534. 

2 F. T. Waltz, Anthropologie der Natutvolker, Vol. o, pp. 575-576 

3 W. G. Sumner, Folkways , pp. 432, 456. 
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trapper flays the beast and prepaies the hide, the uiloi shapes it, and the 
lady of fashion slips the skins oi animals over hei own when she makes 
her winter exclusions. Wool covet mgs are also pmdueed at the expense 
of animals, blit not necessarily by lethal methods 
■ Shoshoneans weave uhhitslun iol>es, as did the early prchistoiie 
Basket Makers Atucan Bushmen provide themselves with skin cloaks. 
The Yahgan of Ticrra del Fuego woic a small sealskin, sea-ottei, or fox 
cape as the sole protection against a nasty suhantiuetic climate— except 
for a small pubic covering worn by women The Ona of the same area 
and the neaiby Tehuelche (Fig. 26 ) sported longer and larger capes 
The Tasmanians wore no proper cloak, but the men were given to diap- 
ing and tying sundiy strips of fur around their shouldeis and limbs. For 
the most part, the Tasmanians smeared themselves with grease and led 
ochre as ptoof against cold, as did also the Fucguns. The Central Aus- 
tralians, like the Tasmanians, deviate irom flic norm of collcctots and 
gathcieis xvho live in the temperate zone in that they have no cloaks. 
They seem never to have hit upon the idea of wearing skin for clothing. 
For the men a conspicuous pubic tassel suspended iiom a belt of human 
hair plus arm hands of twisted fur suffice. A woman is dressed if she has 
a string of beads mound her neck. 

When wc turn our attention once again to South America, we find 
that the fur mantle is worn by Patagonians and Indians of the Gran 
Chaco in inclement weather. The famous woven wool ponchos of the 
Andean Indians are undoubtedly a cultutal elaboiation of this moie 
primitive coveting. 

In North America, the buffalo-hide lobe of the Plains Indians was 
also a farm of cape, a large one, later to be replaced by the trader’s 
blanket, which is to this day the symbol of the conservative Indian, the 
“blanket Indian,” who clings to the old ways. Even in rugged North- 
eastern Woodlands the draped robe was the chief item of winter cloth- 
ing, besides leggings and moccasins. In the Southeastern states the natives 
went naked except for a loin cloth. When cold did sweep down from 
the north, they, too, cast on a loose robe or cape of fur. 

•The Tailored Man. Tailoring, it may be seen from our remarks, xvas 
not one of the mote widely esteemed human arts. Most of mankind, 
including such sophisticates as the Greeks and Romans and the late 
Mahatma Gandhi, have done quite well without it. The feature that is 
unique about tailoring is that by means of sewing, clothing may be 
made more or less to fit the human frame. The very idea of tailoring is 
“fit,” and “well-tailored” means more fit rather than less. In temperate 
and arctic climates it is functionally advantageous to have tailored clothes. 
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The insulating efficiency of clothing is greatly enhanced by the closed, 
tubular effect of the tailored gaiment, which gives little room fot the 
play of chilly hieezes upon the body. In the tropical tain forest or tome 
dcseit the vciy advantages of tailored clothing become its disadvantages, 

Two factors, therefore, have combined to limit the pre-Columbian 
distribution of tailored clothing to Europe, northern Asia, and the north- 
ern half of North America 1 (1) selective adjustment to climatic factois, 
and (2) the fact that tailoring is an advanced technique, which the lowly 
Fuegians, who certainly could have used warm garments, 1, weie incapable 
of inventing for themselves. 

That cultural improvements are not ipso facto beneficial is inciden- 
tally demonstiated in the debilitating effect of the introduction of Eu- 
ropean clothing among the Yahgan, of whom Cooper unites 

The clothing of the Yahgan seems to us utteily inadequate, given the cli- 
matic conditions— temperatures commonly around and well below freezing 
point in wmtei, high winds, fiequent snow, hail, sleet, and cold rain— but ir 
view of the seeming role played in their decline by introduced Euiopean cloth- 
ing and then relative good health prior thereto, perhaps then clothing was 
leasonably well-adapted to the environment • 

In this case, we would observe that it is not so much that their cloth 
rng was reasonably well adapted (which it was not) as that they weie 
physiologically reasonably well adapted to a specific environmental situa- 
tion. The adjustment was more biological than cultural. The introduc- 
tion of tailoied Euiopean clothing was a cultural modification that so 
alteied the total environment of the Yahgans as to disturb disastrously 
the biological balance between them and their physical world. Inexoiable 
extinction appaiently stalks them. 

This, of course, has been a common consequence of culture contact 
when very primitive peoples find their environment drastically unsettled 
by incuisive elements emanating from a suddenly presented, unlike, and 
higher culture. 

To return to the problem of the distribution of tailored clothing, it 
originally was made among the arctic and subarctic peoples of Siberia 
and North America and the ancient Chinese. The distribution m North 
America, as Wissler pointed out/' was coterminous with the distribution 
of caribou; in Asia the association was coterminous with the icindeer. 
Although the Noithwest Coast Indians could easily have adopted the tail- 

4 J M Cooper, “The Yahgan” m Handbook of South American Indians, Vol. 1 
p 87. 

5 C. Wissler, The Ameiican Indian, p. <52. 
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oring te -hniquc (they did sew boxes togcthci), they did not do so. The 
noithem bison hunteis of the Plains did, however, make loosely tailored 
shuts and dresses of the modified poncho type. 

Real tailonng is done by the Eskimos and Indians of the Canadian 
woods. Coats ate fitted with genuine sleeves and necks. Eskimo g.uments 
with the fur turned in and the outer skin dyed and decorated arc not only 
functional but aesthetic. ■ 

The diffusion of tailonng in prehistoric times taiscs several unsolved 
problems Did it spread from the ancient civilization of China to the 
Siberian baihanans, thence east and west 5 Or did the primitive skin 
woikers of north Asia develop it, whence it came to the Chinese 5 

The westward diffusion into Em ope proper did not occur until a 
number of centuries after the conquests of Caesar, And finally, since the 
bursting of the confines of Europe in modern times, when Uuloied cloth- 
ing became the symbol of the European conqueror, human cicatuics in 
all parts of the world have now enclosed then bodies in suits and dresses. 
The lovely tapa sarong of the Polynesian has given way to the mission- 
ary’s Mother Hubbaid. But lo, our paicnts having “civilized” the Poly- 
nesian out of the sarong, wc modems have taken its chuims for our own, 

Shoes and Hats. A properly diessed A met lean woman nevei goes to 
church or afternoon tea without shoes and hat. The nppci and nether 
extremities must be coveicd Shoes and hats, like tailored clothing, mav 
be functional— or mere status symbols. 

Among primitives footgeat is more common than headgear. The status 
functions of headgeai can be served readily enough by hairdos. The pio- 
tective functions of hats are also notably less important than the piotec- 
tive function of shoes. 

Here again, the physical environment is an important factor in influ- 
encing the adoption or nonadoption of an element of material culture. 

The problem of fabricating a foot coveting that will stand up under 
the wet rot of the tiopical jungle is piactically insoluble. Even our best 
efforts with all the resources of science were not veiy satisfactory in the 
South Pacific campaigns of the Second World War. Jungle primitives 
prefer to go barefoot. An unshod foot dries more quickly and comfort- 
ably than one encased in a soaking and muddy moccasin. For this reason 
the highly sophisticated Indians of the Northwest Coast rain forest went 
barefoot, even in southern Alaska. 

The simplest footgear is a piece of hide folded about the foot. When 
tailored, it becomes a moccasin of the type made famous by North 
Amencan Indians, Further development of this form produces the boot. 
The so-called “Arctic boot” is an adjunct of true tailoring. This is not 
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at all surprising, since anyone skilled enough in cutting and sewing to 
make a boot is ipso f cicto skilled enough to tailoi clothing, and vice veisa 
Furthei, the same climatic circumstances that lend to tailored clothes 
their functional value act likewise with respect to bools People who have 
to plod around in snow and cold find high tops more comfortable. Who 
enjoys walking through snowdrifts in oxfoids 5 Howevei, we have learned 
in anthropology not to expect that necessity necessarily mothers inven- 
tion. The Indians of the Noith American boreal forests (the Canadian 
woodlands), who make tailored clothing and are confiontcd with heavy 
snows, make moccasins instead of boots, in spite of the fact that the moic 
northeily of these Indians have contact with boot-weaiing Eskimos. The 
boot of the Eskimos, worn from Gteenland to Alaska, was undoubtedly 
bon owed from the Siberian herders and hunteis It is quite definitely an 
Asiatic trait. 

The high, thigh-length, Cavalier-style riding boot of the Tehuelche 
Indians of the Patagonia pampas (whence comes its name, “the Patagonian 
boot”) is apparently a post-Columbian adoption The eatly, horseless 
“foot Tehuelche” wore a land of moccasin stuffed with stiaw 11 Because 
of its association with the horse, a post-Columbian acquisition, the Pata- 
gonian boot is hardly to be considered an independent pumitive inven- 
tion. But it is interesting to note that similar boots were not adopted m 
the Amazon, where the natives still piefer to go barefoot, or in the 
Andean region where the prehistoric sandal holds sway 

The sandal is the other type of primitive footgear that finds great 
favor. In its simplest form it is a piece of leather roughly fitted to the 
sole and held firm by thongs passing over the foot 

Basketry-type sandals with woven fiber soles were veiy popular with 
prehistoric Southwestern Basket-Maker Indians. Wissler noted that “in 
eastern North America moccasins were discaidcd when walking in the 
ram, m wet grass, or upon moist ground.” 7 This was also true of the 
Incas with their rawlude-solcd sandals, which would go soft and feel 
squishy when wet, then become hard and out of shape when dried. 
Wissler cites a correlation between the sandal and textile clothing in 
both the Old Wotld and the New . 8 This correlation is most probably an 
indirect one. It is not that weaving gives rise to the use of sandals, but 
rather that each is an aspect of sedentary life, ergo, of higher primitive 
culture as such. 

0 J. M. Cooper, “The Patagonian and Pampcan Hunteis” in Handbook of South 
Ament an Indians , Vol 1, p 144. 

7 Wissler, op cit , p 65 

3 Ibid. , p. 64. 
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The Hairdo. Concern with the coiffure is one of the most intense 
interests of mankind We know not when the cat host prchistonc men 
and women fust began to play with the cranial hair. Archaeological evi- 
dence from the Uppei Paleolithic in Europe decisively demonstrates that 
Cro-Magnon man and his contcmpoiancs lard great emphasis upon the 
female hairdo. In the Auiignacian statuette of the Venus of Willcndorl 
(Fig 20), no facial featuics weie caived by the aitist To him there was 
no interest m a pretty face. But the pattern of the hair style is meticu- 
lously incised 

This tiait of the Venus of Willendorf in the Aurignauan epoch, 
30,000 to 40,000 yeais ago, were not a mere accident but a stiong featuie 
of the culture, for a similar degree of care was lavished upon the hail 
pattern of the female head from the Giotte dn Pape at Brassempouy. 

All lecent primitives, fiom those of the lowest cultures to the highest, 
treat the han Add to this the fact that all civilized people do likewise, 
and we see that here is anotlici univcisal trait in human cultuic 

*The trimming and anangement of the hair is not merely a matter of 
decoration and ornamentation, in culture aftei cultuic, it selves to sym- 
bolize social position. The most basic status represented in the ucatmcnt 
of the hair is that of sex. Maks and lemalcs within any given society 
almost without exception have different ways of fixing the hair. With us 
the symbolism is so stiong that shoit-hancd women aie considered man- 
nish and long-haired men effeminate. 

Less universally, hau styles aie used to indicate age status'. Omaha 
Indian boys had their heads shaved close, with isolated tufts of hair left 
here and there Men woie either their full head of hair lying loose, oi 
they shaved it off, except for a continuous roach along the sagittal line, 
Likewise, it used to be that young girls in our society wore their hair 
down, until after adolescence they were privileged to put it up. Today 
rigid custom is weakened, but the flavor of the symbolism remains. Ma- 
trons strive for “that girlish look” by wearing their hair in a long bob, 
while teen-agers put on sophisticated airs with the upsweep It is all very 
confusing to the bewildered male, who is the intended victim of these 
tactical subteifuges. 

Among the Omahas the shaved head of the boys indicated more than 
just age status, for the patterns of the remaining tufts were different for 
the boys of each clan. “The cutting of the hair was done, it was said, in 
order to impress on the mind of a child, as in an object lesson, the gentes 
[patrilineal clan] to which a playmate belonged.” 9 This selfsame practice 

11 A C Fletcher and F. LaFlesche, The Omaha Tnbc (Bureau of Amcnean Eth- 
nology, Annual Repoit 27, 1911), p. 198 
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is widespread among Sudanese West Africans. There the pates of chil- 
dren are divided into patterns of diamonds and squaics foimed by part- 
ing the hau and gathering it into tightly tied tufts. In Afnca, the various 
patterns indicate different social affiliations. In America, some of the styles 
can frequently be seen on small Negro children, but among American 
Negroes, who have long since lost all vestiges of Afncan clan organiza- 
tion, the piactice apparently 10 expresses no moie than a style convention 
that is but a suivival of the old practice. A definitely New World sym- 
bolism has arisen among American Negiocs in the matter of hau form 
The passion for hau -straightening and lank-removing compounds among 
American Negiocs reflects an identification of nonkinky hair with the 
social status of Caucasians 

The varieties of hair decoration aie so multifarious the work! over 
that it is not possible to attempt a distributional summaiy here. Mention 
should be made of the localized Melanesian custom, particularly in New 
Ireland, of bleaching out black hair to a icddish orange with lime This 
phenomenon confounded any number of American G 1 s when they were 
first confronted with it in the South Pacific. 

A closing comment on this subject would reemphasize the vital sig- 
nificance of the relation between hair treatment and formal social posi- 
tion. What is the meaning of the colloquialism, “They really let their 
hair down and had a good time?” Do we actually let down om hair? 
Only figuratively. What is let down are the customaiy restraints that 
keep us within our more cautiously pieserved social roles. Let-down hair 
is ordinarily hidden from the public view, as is also the “uncensored” 
personality. 

Cosmetics and Jewelry. Americans spend an estimated 700 million 
dollars on cosmetics in a normal yeai. 11 It is not the primitive but the 
univeisal man m us that accounts foi this seeming extravagance. Viewed 
from the apex of a lofty asceticism, cosmetic aesthetics seem basely bar- 
baric. Lotions, pastes, powders, pigments, and synthetic essences to altei 
the texture, colot, feel, and smell of the external surfaces of the human 
body are neither pnnutive nor civilized. They are only the universal cul- 
tural lesponses to the basic human need for favorable response. They are 
designed to heighten the stimulus intensity of the physical presence of 
one person upon the touch, smell, sight, and perhaps taste of others. The 
others are usually of the opposite sex, but not exclusively so. If person- 

10 There has been no investigation into the possible functional significances of 
hair arrangements in American Negio children 

11 J Gunther, Inside l/.S.d., p. xn 
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ality is the social stimulus value of an individual, then cosmeLics intensify 
personality. 

Rouge is the most common cosmetic for two reasons (1) red ochie 
(iron oxide) occurs in many places and is readily procurable, and (2) led 
is the primary color with the longest wavelength perceptible to the 
human eye, the coloi with the greatest natural stimulus value When 
mixed with grease, it may be haimlessly applied to the human body. 
Yellow, black, blue, and white aie the other favoied colors. 

Body painting among pnnutive peoples is for the most pait limited 
to special occasions. Such occasions aie, of course, usually ritual and ceic- 
momal They are events out of the ordinaiy, and painting changes the 
individual from an ordinary person to a man of distinction. War paint 
is usually linked to magical potency and serves less to frighten the enemy 
than to bolster the faint heart of its wearer. Thus, much of primitive 
cosmetic practice takes on symbolic values. 

The trouble with paint and cosmetics, as eveiy woman knows, is that 
its application is not lasting. The solution hit upon by many peoples is 
tattooing. 

In North America, light tattooing inns from the Eskimos down the 
West Coast and into South Amciica. The two high centcis of the art, 
however, were Polynesia and Japan. Curiously, the status associations of 
tattooing in Polynesia and the civilized world aie just reversed With 
us soldiers and sailors in the lower tanks, longshoicmen, and unskilled 
laborers ate the peisons who usually get themselves tattooed. For persons 
of higher status, it is definitely de clcnse But within the lower classes it 
serves as a symbol of masculinity and toughness. In Polynesia, the highei 
the social status, the fuller the tattooing. It extended over face, body, and 
limbs, in some overenthusiastic cases even to the tongue. The process was 
long-drawn-out and painful, but socially rewaiding 

.The technique of tattooing is to puncture the skin with needles carry- 
ing an indelible dye— usually caibon black. This posed a pi ob lent foi 
Negroes and the Austialian Blackfellows. No white dye for tattooing 
was ever discovered by them. The solution hit upon in Africa and Aus- 
tralia is to incise the slun instead of puncturing it. Then by tubbing 
ashes, grit, or other irritants into the wounds scar tissue can be encour- 
aged to foim, so that a series of raised lumps remain in a permanent 
visible pattern. 

In Cential Australia cicatrization or scarification , as the process is 
called, is a part of the adolescent initiatory rites for boys. The patterns 
are simply parallel rows of lines on the chest and back, but they are 
absolutely necessary to manhood. So important are they as symbols of 
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manhood thac individuals voluntaiily repeat the operations in later life 
to keep then scais large and fiesh 

In Africa, scanfication among the Congo Bantus is also pait of the 
initiatory rite 01 follows after The designs aic in some instances elabo- 
rate geometric patterns (Fig. 43; also Fig. 59) 

-Geiman corps (fraternity) students and university men give great 
kudos to dueling scais. Reputedly 
they have great sex appeal A 
wound that docs not fcstei and 
leave a glaring scar is a dead loss 
So important ate the duel-born 
beatifications that Geiman impos- 
tms have been known to slash 
themselves with a r.r/m and rub 
in salt to leave the inrpicssion that 
they, too, bear the scars of honor 

Decorative Deformations and 
Mutilations. Tattooing and scari- 
fication are only superficial orna- 
mental embellishments impressed 
upon the body. Piercing of the 
nasal septum, the lips, or ears so 
that sundry bones, feathers, shell, 
wood, or metal ornaments may be 
shoved through them extends from 
the most primitive to highly civi- 
lized peoples The invention of the 
screw and spring clip has only 
recently obviated the need for car puncturing among our own ladies, 
who find the functionally atrophied external ear a convenient ap- 
pendage from which to dangle pretty baubles. 

Incas, m South Amenca, and Bagandas, among others m Africa, grad- 
ually extend the eat lobes to receive thin disks as much as 6 to 8 inches 
in diameter. Inca nobility wore disks of gold. Baganda women, with their 
huge lip labrets, are familiar to all circus sideshow visitors. 

Separation of the cervical veitcbtae and extension of the neck in 
ringed brass collars by Burmese women is another familiar distortion. 

-Cranial deformation was much esteemed as a mark of beauty by vari- 
ous Northwest American Indian tribes (viz., the Flatheads of Idaho) 
and also by the Incas and other Andean peoples, who bound a flat board 
against the frontal region of the head of a baby in the ciadleboard in 



I'u. 43 Cicatrization Maipimbc tube, 
Cong-o, West Afucn (American Mu- 
seum of Natural Histoiy.) 
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older to produce a recessed forehead and a high, peaked occipital. 
mg with cloth to piodticc long heads was also piacticcd. 

Circumcision and subincision are not so much mutilations for orna- 
mentation as they aie mystical and status operations. The one is the re- 
moval of the foicskm of the penis, the other a slitting of the skin and 
urethra along the length of the male sex otgan. Among the Ccntial Aus- 
tralians they symbolize masculinity in a male-dominated and ideologically 
masculine society, like scarification, the operations (often fatal) are pei- 
formed without anesthesia and with flint knives on adolescent boys as a 
part of initiation into manhood Most Afncan tubes also cucumcise at 
adolescence, and for similar reasons 

Filing or knocking out of incisor teeth occurs in scattacd distnbution 
from Australia up through Melanesia and Indonesia, and over into Afiica 
Prehistoric Europeans and American Indians spared themselves this mailt 
of distinction. Of all the decorative blemishes imposed by man upon him- 
self tins is pcihaps the most foolish. Scarification, tattooing, and circum- 
cision may be painful, but except as they cause death through infection, 
they do not inhibit the healthy functioning of the body. The dchbciatc 
destruction of the teeth docs just that. 

Yet, as has been shown throughout this discussion, what is lost phys- 
ically is gained socially. Mind triumphs over matter. No matter if tile 
psychic satisfactions aie not rational. The need that is met is elemental, 
The fashion and jewelry industries, the cosmetic manufacturers and pur- 
veyors, the beauticians, all may rest secure that their services have a 
future— as long as all mankind’s. 
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ART 


The urge to beautify is one of the most interesting and unique, cci- 
tainly one of the most remarkable, characteristics of tire human being. 
Unlike so many of the basic drives that may be mote or less directly 
linked to the imperatives of biological survival, the aesthetic and artistic 
dtivcs are much mote obtuse in their origins and functions Man could 
survive without art, but to do so he would have to return to an ape level 
of existence. To be attlcss is to be dehumanized Not without icason are 
the arts and belles-lctties known as the humanities. 

By art we mean the overt expressions of impulses in line, form, color, 
rhythm, and word as drawing, painting, sculpture, dance, tone, poetiy, 
and literature The impulses are emotive and rational, but feeling tone 
predominates ovei thought. 

The basic function of art as ait is to leleasc tensions by enabling the 
artist to externalize some of his emotions and ideas m an objective way. 
The lelease of the tensions brings satisfaction and pleasure. The viewers 
of an art object are stimulated to sensuous perceptions that likewise pro- 
duce emotional responses ultimately resolving into a pleasuiable feeling 
of euphoria and balance. This is not to deny, however, that the artistic 
experience may be highly disturbing and may even cause the artist great 
discomfiture while running its course The end product, however, is a 
state of euphoria; the petson who is initially complacent, or chronically 
so, never creates or responds to art. 

Thus even from the individualistic point of view, art never exists lit- 
erally for art’s sake alone. It exists for psychophysiological reasons And 
because our scientific knowledge of the physiology of emotion is as yet 
so crude, we understand little of the workings of the artistic impulses. 
Aesthetics, the study of beauty, lemains almost entirely a blanch of phi- 
losophy, for beauty is subjective. 

But art may not be seen m its entirety if analyzed only fiom the in- 
dividualistic point of view Art is also a social expression, and it inevi- 
tably becomes a part of culture. Further, since man is always a creature 
of society and the child of culture, art ipso facto serves social as xvell as 
individual interests and needs. Art is inextricably tied to religion and 
magic. Yes, and to politics It cannot helo expressing and reflecting social 
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relations and systems. It can scive to sustain them, as Renaissance art 
served medieval Christianity, or it can sriivc to destroy them as docs the 
anarchistic art of the Dadaists, who hold modern civilization to be so 
false and meaningless that the honest artist can only lampoon and destroy 
it with senseless combinations of line and color. 

What Is Primitive Art? The only safe answer to this question is that 
primitive ait is the art of primitive peoples. It is impossible to define 
primitive art merely as crude art, for some primitive forms of aitistic 
expression aie exceedingly complex. It is impossible to label it as 
“childish”, for some pnnutive ait is precocious in technique and sophis- 



•Fio 44 Bushman lock painting. 1 lie tknceis. 


ticated in ideology It is impossible to identify it as naturalistic, for some 
primitive ait is highly stylized and conventionalized The art of piimi- 
tive peoples runs a wide gamut from technical clumsiness to high skill, 
from childlike simplicity to confusing complexity, from naturalism and 
realism to conventionalized abstraction. 

Even when we eliminate the more florid forms of primitive art from 
our consideration and concentrate our attention on the arts of the most 
primitive of known peoples, this is still true. Bushman art is naturalistic 
and full of vitality (Fig. 44). Australian art is highly stylized and in cer- 
tain forms abstract and symbolic. Eskimo art is naturalistic and tech- 
nically quite sophisticated (Fig. 45). Shoshone art is almost wholly non- 
existent. 

No qualities that characterize piimitivc art universally can be ad- 
duced from the ait of primitive peoples, unless it be that no primitives 
ever solved the problem of perspective— with which most of them never 
dealt. 

The so-called “primitivists” in recent Occidental art are not true 
primitives. In stripping down their ai t forms to what they sec as essen- 
tial simplicity they are not necessarily emulating primitive art, even 
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though they have been consciously influenced by the ait of certain 
primitive peoples, especially African sculpture 

The “pnrintives” in American painting cannot be considered truly 
primitive either. They weie only the untutored early representatives of 
an American offshoot of the European cultural tiadition. They are called 
b} motives only because they were early nineteenth century with refer- 
ence to a very limited art history, and because they were cmde in their 
technique. 

Since, as most art students now agree, an art can he aesthetically the 
art of a culturally primitive people without itself being “pnmitive,” 



■ Fie 45. Eskimo carving in ivoiy 

primitive ait must be defined by extraartistic means, viz., its association 
with a preliterate culture. 

Decorative Art. Decoiative art is the work of the aitisan, not the artist 
It is the embellishment of an artifact. Plains Indian moccasins were em- 
broidered with dyed porcupine quills. Later, when tiaders made colored 
beads available, beadwork replaced quillwork. Basket makcis find that 
variations in twilling produce intcicsting and pleasing designs within the 
structure of the basket. They discover that the use of varicolored fibers 
makes possible tasteful coil and twill work Potters discover that slips 
and painting make infinite variety a potentiality in cciamic production 
Clay vessels can be meie household aiticlcs, or, by attention to line and 
form, they can lie tiansformed into objects of pine beauty. Rawhide 
boxes could have been left as ciude and undecorated as our corrugated 
shipping cartons. But Plains Indians preferred to decorate them with 
gcometiic designs in color. 1 A lime spatula could be a simple stick, but 
the natives of eastern New Guinea prefer to carve out a handle with 
painstaking skill. Noithern Shoshones were content with roughed-out 
spoons of mountain-sheep horns, but Northwest Coast Indians worked 
intricate totenuc designs into their handles (Fig. 46). 

1 Cf . L Spier, “Plains Indian Parfleche Designs” (University of Washington Pub- 
lications in Anthropology, Vol. 4, No. 3, 1931), pp 293-322 
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These aie all examples of denotative embellishment— supcilluous modi- 
fication in line, form, and color of useful ai tides— supcilluous m the 
sense that they do not contiibutc to the utilitarian ellectivencss of the 



■Fig 46 Northwest Coast Indian c,uvmg on the handle of a spoon fashioned from 
a mountain-sheep hoin. ( Ameucctn Museum of Natmal Histoty ) 

article. But they please their owner, impress his guests, and whet the 
acquisitive appetites of museum collectois. 

A valid principle seems to be that as soon as a people solves the fun- 
damental technical problems in the production of an artifact or tool, the 
artistic impulse begins to assett itself. The more aesthetically endowed 
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individuals begin to “play” with die sin face m an effort to increase the 
pleasing potentials of the object 

The history of automobile design compresses the whole process within 
the span of a generation Motois weie hist attached to carriages with 
only as much modification of the. cistwlule hoisc-drawn vehicle as the 
mechanical needs of the device dictated The pioblcm was to make a 
four-wheeled vehicle that was automotive, inventive concern was almost 
wholly concentrated on mobile power and its problems. By 1935 these 
problems, so far as the internal-combustion engine is concerned, were lor 
the most part mastcicd Cicative interest shifted more and more to body 
design and appeal ance until by 1940 the industrial artist had almost 
superseded the automotive engineer in impoitancc in Detroit. 

As a iule, technique must first he mastcied before decoiative ait 
u'oithy of being called ait develops Beyond mastery of technique, the 
mole leisure the subsistence techniques and resources of a people’s cul- 
tuie allow, the greater the likelihood of decoiative embellishment This 
must not, however, be taken as a bald assertion that leisure produces art 
It does not. Surplus energies and time may be directed into other chan- 
nels to satisfy other interests such as war, trading, or games. 

Decorative art may be purely formal, or it may be repiescnumve. 
Formal decoration is chai accented by its concentrated emphasis upon 
form and design without reference to meaning or thought. Examples of 
this would be the pet feet shaping of a pottery bowl, the turning of a 
beautiful rim. Designs in coiling, weaving, and twilling that come out of 
the arrangement of warp and weft (see Fig 40), the introduction of 
decorative bands about the rims of baskets through the process of bind- 
ing the edges to avoid raveling, are further examples of formal decora- 
tion .thsS-tesults primarily from industnal technique. However, formal 
decoTatinn not imposed by technical needs is world-wide. Decorative 
bands incised or painted about die neck of a pot or the edges of a box 
are purely supei imposed on the functional stiucture of the artifact Such 
formal design elements are not extensions of technique, but rathei ex- 
pressions of the universal “feeling for form” that prompts man to empha- 
size the form of his object. 

Thus, the ubiquitous fonnal decorative ait that has been so assidu- 
ously studied by anthiopologists and »o generally spurned by art his- 
torians (“because it is not pine art”) springs from two fundamental 
sources. As Boas has put it, such art “is not necessarily expressive of pur- 
posive action,” i.e , the artisan is not consciously producing an artistic 
product, but rather it is based upon “reactions to forms that develop 
through mastery of technique” and secondly, “the formal interest is 
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directly due to the iinpiession derived lrom the form It is not C xp ies . 
sive in the sense that it conveys a definite meaning or expresses an 
aesthetic emotion.” - 

Decotative ait may also be representative, i.c., the design or flg me 
portrays some object. It presumes to represent the ical thing. If the 


■Fit.. 47. Stylized realism Carved stone head fiom Oaxaca, Mexico. ( Ameiictm Mu 
seuiH of Natural Histoi y ) 

representation is faithful to the original model, it is said to be natural, 01 
naturalistic, as was European cave ait, or as ate the delightful dancing 
figures conceived by the Bushman artist. Naturalistic art may be stylized 
to a degree, as indeed are the Bushman figures with their long limbs, nar- 
row torsos, and fluid movements. The meaning of “style” in representa- 
tive art can be quickly giasped by comparing Egyptian naturalistic 
representation of dancers with the Bushman’s. Figure 47 shows us an 
extraordinary Zapotec piece of naturalism in sculpture from Oaxaca. 

2 F. Boas, Primitive Ait, pp. 62-63. 
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Mexico. The same people were also capable of malted stylization, as 
seen in the clay representation of a tiger god in Fig. - 18 . Style means a 
depaiturc from absolute naturalism. Artists always compose their crea- 
tions to some degree. Documentary photography or the snapshots of 



Fin. 48 Decontne elaboiation Tern cotta funerary urn fiom Oaxaca, Mexico. 
(American Museum of Natural History ) 

most amateurs arc not art. But by selective lighting, screening, and re- 
touching, photography can be made to approach art. A textbook line 
illustration of an anatomical specimen is a scientific representation, but 
hardly evei ait Style denotes a standardized selective modification of the 
leal image in a wav that produces an aesthetically effective and distinc- 
tive representation. 

Style in Northwest Coast Art. One of the most distinctive of all primi- 
tive art styles is that of the Northwest Coast of North America in the 
carving and painting of masks, totem poles, boxes, rattles, dishes, spoons, 
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canoes, houses, and other objects. Exaggerations in representative art have 
led not to gcomctiic design but to a unique stylt7atum in which a body 
form can still be distinguished, in spile of the I act that it is weirdly dis- 
torted m size and ai mngcnient. Since all Northwest Coast art objects are 
utilitarian m intent, the foiin ol die object on which the decorative ele- 
ment is placed determines the shape of the piece. The representation 
of the image is, theiefote, nioie ot less subordinated to the object. The 
ait is definitely'- not free art. 

The effects of this subordination of the art to the object aie most 
interesting. The aitist is given, so to speak, a decorative field that he must 
cover. Fie abhois blank spaces. He also wants all his decorative elements 
to represent some aspect of animal life Hence, he is impelled to dissect, 
dismember, distort, and lemold his cicaturcs to fill the space, he it the 
surface of a box, bowl, wooden hat, m mttle Disioitum becomes such 
that the representation is in the end a caricature Hut shcci design does 
not annihilate representation wholly, because the impulses of the North- 
west Coast artist aie not unalloycdly aesthetic. Totemic hcrukliy, with 
its rich mythology of clan and lineage mights fiom heroic animal an- 
cestors, pervades most Northwest Coast art. The icpiosciuativc ait por- 
trays not just an animal but an animal that symbolizes some mythical 01 
historic event in the social backgiound of t he aitist. 'fins mteiest in the 
art counteibalances the tendency for cancatuie lo get out of hand. The 
device by means of which this purpose is made cllcetivc is die siandatdi- 
zation of certain immutable symbols based on one or a few outstanding 
anatomical traits of the natural creature portrayed. Thus, no mattci how 
wend the distortion in the interests of design or in the flight of imagina- 
tive fancy, the message to be conveyed by the representation cannot be 
lost in meaningless form and line. 

The marks of the beaver in Northwest Coast nit are the most readily 
recognizable— his flat, scaly, mud-slapper tail and his efficient cutting 
teeth. These aie alway's picscnt in any artistic representation of the 
beavei. In Fig. 49 A wc see a Idaida Indian totem-pole beaver. He may be 
quickly lecogmzed by his two great incisois and his crosshatched tail, 
which, since the pole is to be viewed from the front, is curled up be- 
tween his legs, for otherwise it could not be seen. Since the beavei is a 
woodworker, he is often, but not always, shown with a chunk of a log 
in his paws. One other important landmark is the projecting ear. Al- 
though it will be observed that stylization of the face is in the direction 
of the human visage (all the mythological creatuics talk, think, and act 
like human beings) the ears above the head are sure distinctive evidence 
that a nonhuman animal is represented. 




• Fig 49. Northwest Coast ait (Haid.i) A, caned totem-pole bc.tvei, B, painted beat 
on a flat suifate, C, painted sh.uk (dogfish) (After Haas) 


looks as though he had been split down the back and then opened to fill 
out the flat space. 

This tricky device is shown at its best in the treatment of the shark, 
shown in Fig. 49C. The distinguishing shark features, which are all on the 
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face, aie (1) a large mouth, diawn down at the coincis, (2) many sharp 
teeth, (3) gill slits on the checks, (4) huge round eyes, (S) a high taper- 
mg forehead on which arc drawn two circles like eyes and gill slits to 
foim a pseudo subface. Since these fcattues are all best seen from the 
front, the shaik head Is never shown in profile. Yet the side oi the body 
must be shown in piofile. In oidci that symmctiy may be attained, the 
artist has split the fish down the back and folded the two sides out to the 
right and left of the head What looks to us, at fii st glance, like wings 
are but the outspicad right and left sides of the shark’s body Not to 
leave a huge void beneath the body, the pcctoial fins arc much en- 
larged, and then to keep the whole within the confines of the lectangolai 
decorative area, the split tail is turned down and inward at both ends of 
the body. 

Thus \vc see how the North west Coast artist with gieat skill and 
ingenuity compromised and balanced lus huntci’s interest in animal 
anatomy, his aitistic interest in design, Ins abhmiencc of blank spaces, 
and lus totenne mythology into a sophisticated ail style In tire smuggle 
between representation and symbolism neither won. Noirhwesr Coast 
ait is both representative and symbolic. 

Vaiiations in Styles. An intcicstmg aspect of primitive art is the 
occuircncc of different art styles within the same culture, each style 
associated with a specific aspect of the culture and not transferable to 
other phases. On the Klamath Rivci, among the Yurok Indians, naturalis- 
tic representations are permissible on woodwork hut absolutely tabu on 
basketry, where only geomctiic patterns arc allowed. Why? Natuialism 
in basketry designs is sure to bring bad luck, especially eye tumble, is 
happened to a woman once, according to the old wives’ tales.' 1 

Sculptured representations of Cook Islands gods reveal a nice contrast 
of styles between two closely related objects. Piivate gods, belonging to 
individual persons, are represented by grotesque but utteily realistic 
figurines carved in a highly stylized manner and yet essentially natuial- 
istic. Clan and tribal gods, on the other hand, “were usually represented 
by highly abstract wood carvings most of vtfhich bear no recognizable 
relation to the human figure.’’ 1 The clan deities are highly stylized and 
abstract (Fig. 50). The knobby projections running down the body 
should be viewed from the left. Then they may be seen as a series of 
highly conventionalized human heads and figures. 

3 L O’Neale, lecture, Seminar m Psychological Appioaches to Cultute, Univer- 
sity of California, spring, 1941. 

*R. M. Linton and P, S, Wingert, Aits of the South Seas, p 27. 
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A most interesting example of symbolic abstraction is found in the 
worship of ceicmonial tools as representing the god of a cult of crafts- 
men. The superbly fashioned adze from Cook Islands (big 51 ) is the 



Ire. 50 Caned wood lie. 51 Ceicmonial ad/e Cook 

representation of a dan Islands, Polynesia. (Smithsonian 

dcitv fioni Cook Islands, Institution.) 

Pol\ ncsi.i. ( Peabody Mu- 
seum of Alchaeolot'y and 
Ethnology, Haivaid Uni- 
versity ) 

apotheosis of their bas'c tool. They literally worshipped the tools with 
which they worked Nevertheless, the Cook Islanders, although their 
craftsmanship was suffused with religious and magical power, knew that 
good Avork calls foi good tools and that unnecessary decoiative embellish- 
ment can impair function. Therefore, although their tools and objects 
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of use sue created with a stiong feeling for fonn, they ate l.ucly dcco- 
lated. All the dccoiativc cffoit goes into the dcilicd objects 

[n this context, the lmstciy of functional form by the lMicionestans 
should be mentioned. Only a people w ho have “found their aesthetic 
expression in fine ciaftsmanship and functional design lathet than elabo- 
rate decoration” r> could produce such an exquisitely modem piece as the 
wooden dish i'tom Matty Islands shown in Fig. 52 

Religion and Art. Religion and ait arc by no means inseparable, but 
for deep-rooted icasons they have a strong affinity 



I 

Fit; i2 Wooden dish fioni iMattv Islands, Micronesia. A fine example ol tunction.il 
aic. ( Umvcisity oj Peiimvlviimu Almcnm) 

In essence religion is subjective— a matter of belief. Yet the covert 
concepts of religious belief aie always translated to oven ritual and 
ceremonial forms. Religion needs objectifying, and art is one medium of 
outstanding effectiveness. By aitistic embellishment the paraphernalia of 
religion and magic may be lifted out of the icahn of ordinaiy artifacts 
or activities to become endowed with the qualities of the unusual that 
should be associated with the supernatural— the sacred. 

Yet even more important than the elaboration of religious paraphei- 
nalia is the representation of the spirits and gods. Gods are imaginative 
conceptions who exist in belief. The belief takes on a more convincing 
sense of leality if it can be translated into concrete form. Paintings and 
statues objectify the subjective concepts of the divinities. The presence 
of a god at a ceremony is more directly felt by the majority of men if 
the god is there m solid stone or wood looking down on the believers. 
It is true that the Judaeo-Christran religious tradition tabus all represen- 
tations of God the supreme deity, but the myriad representations of 
Chnst, the Virgin Mary, and the host of saints proves that the principle 
is not wholly invalid for the Occidental religions. 

zibul, p 71. 
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The teptesentation 01 symbolization of pumitive gods is done usually 
in the medium of sculptuie or painting, or a combination of both. 

Primitive religious sculptuic appeals in the foim of masks or statues 
—idols. Without attists theie can be no idolatry. 

The use of masks to poitray supernatural beings is picvalent among 
pnmitives in all paits of the world Only Polynesia and Micronesia, in 
the Pacific, and the Plains and Basin areas in the United States aic con- 



Fk„ 53. Kvakiutl Indian double mask shown in the open position 

spicuous in the absence of masking. In the religion of the Plains Indians 
deities are of little importance and ritualism is poorly developed. Theie 
is nothing much to mask In Polynesia, although the pantheon is elaborate 
and gods aic portiayed as statues as we have noted for Cook Islands 
masking is abjured, for masons that aic obscure. 

In North America the masks of the Noithwest Coast reach a richness 
of vauety and form that is rivaled only in paits of Melanesia. Many 
Northwest Coast masks, by means of hinges and stungs, have movable 
parts that may be manipulated by the actor to heighten the diamatic 
effect. Some, like the KwakiutI mask depicted in Fig. 53, have an mnei 
and an outer face to portray the dual character (human and animal) of 
the early mythological progenitors. The combination of factors that has 
produced the exotic elaborateness of Northwest Coast masking is in the 
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main (1) a social organization emphasizing hcrcdit.uy status based m 
pait on descent ftorn mythological ancestral lineage toundeis, (2) elabo- 
lation of dance diama depicting the deeds of the mythical heroes, (3) 
technical mastery of the skills of caiving, and (4) a vigoious cieative 
drive to translate ideas and mental imagery into objective lcprcsentations 


Fig. 54, Caived wooden masks of the koquois Indian False Face Society. (National 
Museum of Canada ) 

At the eastern end of our continent, Iioquois masks as made and used 
by the False Face Society of enters are not so rich in vaiiety noi so 
elaborate as those of the Northwest Coast, but they bear the stamp of a 
grotesquely humorous realism designed to frighten away evil spirits (Fig. 
54). While the intent of the masks is serious, one cannot help feeling 
that the artist carves with his tongue in his cheek. 

A mask is not necessanly art. Dime-store false faces for Halloween 
are genuine attempts at representation of something or other, and they 
surely titillate the spines and hair roots of small boys and girls, but it is 
unlikely that they ever raise the pulse of an art critic. Some Pueblo 
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Indian masks have artistic qualities. Many do not, for they are nothing 
more than cylindeis that cover the head like an inverted bucket (Fig. 
55). Although Pueblo masks have various appendages and are painted, 
little effort is expended to work out notable patterns of line or color 
Southwest Indians do little wood carving, and none of their masks are 
made of wood. 0 Leather (occasionally gourd or wicket) is the material 
used— a medium that does not lend itself to delicate molding or modeling. 


Although Pueblo design in potteiy 
has leached a high art level, only the 
ciudcst of geometric design patterns 
arc transferred to the masks. Thus 
in spite of the ntual importance of 
masks in Pueblo society, they have 
failed to become objects of creative 
aitistic intei est. All the ideological 
stimuli for aitistrv in masks are 
piescnt, but unlike the cultural situa- 
tion on the Northwest Coast, no suit- 
able technical medium is at hand in 
the Pueblo cultural tradition, the 
Pueblo religious craftsman lias turned 
his creative aesthetic interests else- 
where. 

Masking associated with religious 
belief has geneiated uch art prod- 
ucts in both Africa and Melanesia, 
but of the two areas Melanesia has 



Fig. SS Kachina mask Santa Ana 
Pueblo ( After White.) 


been the more prolific. Hence we shall biiefly discuss its products. In 
Africa and Melanesia the worship and veneration of ancestral spirits 
looms large in virtually all tribal lehgions (see Chap. 29). In Melanesia, 
particularly, the masks are anccstial representations used in elaborate 
memorial rites. On the island of New Ireland, this complex reached its 
most claboiate expression in the litual and art of the 7 nahxgan, a system 
of festivals in memoiy of the recently deceased. 


Tradidon decreed so strongly that these be performed that the suivivors 
of the deceased would lose caste if they did not conform, while their prestige 
would be enhanced m proportion to the magnificence of the ceremonies held. 
This attitude served as a poweiful incentive to provide the maximum of food 
for the feasts and the richest possible carvings . 7 


6 E. C Parsons, Pueblo Indian Religion, Vol. 1, p 340. 
7 Linton and Wingcu, op. cit , p. 160. 
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Some of these carvings were intricately wotked plaques, luir most of 
them were masks. Colored in led, yellow, blue, and white, they arc tuily 



•Fig. 56 Boar’s head mask, carved and painted wood. New Iieland, Melanesia 
{Chicago Natural History Museum .) 

spectacular and impressive (Figs. 56 and 57). Obviously they are the 
work of professional aitists, who are in fact well paid for their services, 
which are secretly performed within a high-walled enclosure close by 
the cemetery of the clan that is holding the malagan. The sculptors woik 
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for neatly a year ptcpaiing the boards and masks befoie they ate all 
finally ready for public display and use. In style, as Wingeit has noted, 
the basic carving, although complex, is well organized, while the painted 
surface designs are overelaboratc, even jittery 



Fig. 57. Human mask, carved 
and painted wood. New Ire- 
land, Melanesia. (Museum of 
Ait, Rhode Island Sehool oj 
DesUr/i ) 



Fig. 58 Ancestral fig- 
lu e fiom the Iioiy 
Coast, West Africa 
(Biooklyn Museum) 


Statuary as a medium of primitive leligious ait is common in Africa 
and Melanesia, and also in Polynesia and Central Amenca. Afncan statu- 
ary has had considerable influence upon modern European artists be- 
cause of its direct naturalism and its general simplicity of mass and line, 
coupled with intensity of subject matter. It possesses a living quality 
eagerly sought after by modernists It embodies the people’s hopes and 
fearsj it terrorizes or delights them as it portrays the nature of the gods 
on whom they lean or before whom they prostrate themselves. 






-Fig. 59. Bakongo fetish figures ( Brooklyn Mmeum.) 


large. These qualities are partly induced by the nature of the material 
in which the artist works, partly by his own inimitable style. The mate- 
rial is hardwood— mahogany, aiistocrat of timbers, and ironwood-tough 
challenging material. No light-minded whittler can work the sculptor’s 
transformation on such a block. The wood is close-grained and invites a 
high polish with dark lustrous tones. The glistening high lights of the 
smooth Negro skin are beautifully reflected m the finished statues. The 
wedding of subject matter and materials is perfect. 

African Negro sculpture is characteristically disproportionate (Figs. 
58 and 59). The head is always too large for the torso, the legs are squat 
and sturdy. All the work is subject to the limitations of the mass of the 
block with which the artist works. That is to say that the African wood- 
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woiker is no joiner Since he cannot attach piojecting pieces to the mass, 
the arms must be formed close to the body. The legs must be confined 
within the area of the original block. Such limitations contribute to the 
feeling of compactness that emerges from the art Concentiation of 
attention on the head of the statue, lineal elongation of the body, and 
dwaifing of the lower limbs is a matter of stylistic choice in the Afucan 
nadition. 

It is true that to those of ns who have been trained in the naturalistic 
idealism of sculpture m the Greek tradition, African distortions appear 
at first as shocking giotesquenc But, with familiarity, the cubic way of 
cutting out of surfaces, the lhythm that moves between the paits of the 
statue, the basic simplicity in its generalization of the human figure, and 
the exquisite texture of the finish combine to catess the aesthetic sense 
of the sympathetic observer. 

Yet our emotional tesponse is only a dilute aesthetic icaction baldly 
comparable to the tremendous emotional significance of these statues for 
the Africans. The overtones with which the mortuary and fetishistie 
pieces axe freighted for the native can never be sensed by outsiders. Most 
African statues represent dead ancestors; they aie created to house then 
spirits. The statue, when the spirit has taken up its abode, is in the true 
sense a fetish. 8 It is not just a work of art to be viewed objectively in a 
museum. It is a personage, alive with all the pulsating powers of the per- 
sonality it represents— poweis that are supeihumanly potent because the 
one it represents is no longer mere man but god. 

To go into a consideration of Melanesian statuary is not possible here. 
The varieties of form are too great. But from one end of the area to the 
other, representative ancestral sculpture is found. Most of it, particularly 
that of the Papuan area, has none of the stylistic slickness of the African 
work. Color and form in Melanesia are violent and disturbing. This, how- 
ever, is not true of the ancestral fetishes fashioned fiom tree fern and 
set up about the dance clearings on Ambrim Island in the New Hebrides. 
While it is extremely unlikely that a Melanesian would he moved to 
laughter at the sight of a group of hug-eyed statues peering out from the 
jungle, the leader may decide for himself whether 01 not a ludicrous 
gathering is portrayed (Fig. 60). 

Symbolism in Art. A symbol is any phenomenon that stands for 
something else in the idea system of a culture It is so closely identified 
with the symbolized object in meaning that it stimulates like responses. 

A general characteristic of symbols is their nondiffuseness. In one 

a See R. H, Lowie, Primitive Religion, pp. 268-270, 
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form or another, symbols aic always overt, they must he seen, heard, 
felt, or smelled. They condense abstractions into delimited objects. 
Words are vocal symbols. 

Art symbols ate combinations ot line, colot, texture, form, and sound 
that stand for concrete objects or absti actions. They also possess definite 
aesthetic qualities. 

Symbolic ait is at the opposite pole from naturalistic representation. 



Fig. 60. Ancestral figuics caivcd in ticc fan. Ambrym Islands, New Hebrides, Mela- 
nesia {Chicago Natural History Museum.) 


Stylization and conventionalization arc intermediate forms. In convcntion- 
ized art the process of selection and elimination of detail has gone so far 
that while a perceptible similarity to the original object is still pre- 
served, the representation has become more symbolic than natuialistic. 

Evolution in Art. The genetic relation of symbolism to naturalism 
in art has long stimulated the interest of anthropologists. In the late nine- 
teenth century it posed one of the primary pioblems upon which such 
writers as Balfour, Haddon, and Holmes worked 0 Current anthropologi- 
cal interest is focused upon the sociopsychological functions of sym- 
bolism lather than upon its evolution, but the genesis of symbolism 
remains an important cultural problem. 

Meaningless geometric decorative design is rare among primitives; 

3 I-T. Balfour, The Evolution of Decoiative Art ; A C Haddon, An in Evolution; 
W. H, Holmes, Ancient Art of the Piovmce of Chiriqiu (Bureau of American Edi- 
nology, Annual Report 6, 1888), pp 13-186. 
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thcie is almost always some consciousness of symbolization. But the 
degice of consciousness may be more or less shaip, the meaning of the 
symbols mote or less standardized, according to the peison and the 
cultuie. 

Thus, among the Aiapaho, according to an early study by Kioeber, 10 
beadwork patterns had the symbolic values shown in Fig. 61. However, 
cettain patterns had multiple symbolic values vanously interpreted in 
accordance with their context and the intent of the beadworker. The 
simple diamond, listed as a star symbol, can also stand for a navel, an 
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Fio. 61. Conventional symbols in Arapaho o beadwork designs. ( Aftei Kroeber ) 


eye, a lake, a person, life, a buffalo wallow, or the interior of a tipi. The 
personal factor loomed so large in symbolism that conscientious Indians 
lefusc to inteipret the ornamentation on another person’s article, on the 
giound that they do not know the artist’s intent. Nowadays, however, 
Indians engaged in commercial trading will make up glib and cryptic 
interpretations for the white man who insists on knowing the meaning 
of the designs. It is all a part of the sale. 

Associative symbolism can be airived at front two directions. Geo- 
metric forms may be created out of doodling, or the inherent limita- 
tions and possibilities of a technique, such as twilling and weaving, may 
suggest an idea that is associated with the form, just as people try to tell 
what the ink blots remind them of in Roischach tests. Or, on the other 
hand, the artist may make a natuialistic representation of something. 
Then, through the course of time, the naturalistic form is transformed 
into a conventionalized symbolism by subsequent artists. 

10 A. L. Kroeber, “Decorative Symbolism of the Arapaho” ( American Anthro- 
pologist, Vol. 3, 1901), pp lOSff. 
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One of the best demonstrations of the second piocess is that advanced 
by Holmes in his discussion of Chuic]uian potterv designs." Among 
the scveial design motifs discussed by Holmes that of the alligatoi i s 



Fin. 62. Conventionalization and abstiaction of alligatoi designs on Chiriquian pot- 
tciy. ( After Holme* ) 


most arresting. In Fig. 62 some of the alligator designs aie arranged to 
show progressive abstraction from stylized representations. 

In the upper left of Fig. 62 is the painted figure of an alligator with 
upturned snout and tail and dots to represent his scales. Below him is a 
conventionalized figure of an alligator that is almost unrecognizable, 
while below it appears a meandering abstraction that would be hard to 
identify as an alligator symbol if it were not that more realistic repre 
sentations are available for comparison. 

11 Holmes, op. cit., pp. 171-186. 
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In the uppci tight of Fig. 62 is a simple cuivilmear representation of an 
alligator that is progressively simplified through symbolic abstraction to 
become a mere cuived line and a dot. 

The “alhgatoiic” symbol encased in the circular field in the right bot- 
tom of Fig. 62 is apparently abstracted from the sort of alligator picture 
embraced m the trapezoidal field shown to the left of it. To fit his pic- 
ture into the field or area to be covered by the picture the aitist has bent 
the tail of the alligator down while curving the tip inward The head is 
turned in to fit into the dip formed by the beast’s sagging back. The 
legs and the double-hooked representation of scales at the back of the 
neck form three appended units 

Although the complex spiral shown within the circle is a far cry 
from an alligator, it is most assuredly derived from the idea of the alli- 
gator represented to the left of it. It occurs on pottery of a type that is 
commonly decorated with alligators, it has the same inturned hook of 
the tail; it has three semicncular protuberances (no more, no less) just 
as the alligator has three groups of semicircular legs and neck scales, the 
innei loop of the spiral coiresponds to the hooked loop of the alligator’s 
nose. What looks like geometric scribbling is a meaningful symbol ab- 
stracted from a stylized representation of a real animal form. 

Holmes was quite convinced that in the case of Chmquian forms a 
definite evolution from realistic through conventionalized to abstract 
symbols occurred. Critical objections have been raised to this thesis be- 
cause it implies a temporal sequence from a typological classification, and 
Holmes had no proof that the realistic forms were actually earlier in 
time. Boas and others have pointed out that since m some known in- 
stances the evolution of an art style is found to have moved from geo- 
metric figures to realistic, 12 there is no justification for assuming prionty 
of naturalistic forms unless there is stiatigiaphic or actual historical evi- 
dence for implying such a time sequence. 

While it is tiue that there is no direct evidence of temporal sequence 
in the Cluriquian series, the probability that the abstract designs of 
Chinquian ware are the derivatives of the realistic designs is ceitamly 
much greater than the reverse possibility. 

Art and Writing. All ait is a form of communication. Writing is 
communication by means of visual symbols substituted for spoken words. 
All writing is, therefore, symbolic and its origins lie m symbolic ait. 

12 See F. Boas’s study of Eskimo needlecases. Archaic geometric decorative ele- 
ments are shown to have evolved into animal figuies. Decorative Designs of Alaskan 
Needlecases (United States National Museum, Reports, Vol 39, 1908), pp. 221-344. 
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Conventionalization is usually discussed as a pioccss oi degeneration 
of art. This is true only when conventionalization leflccts a decline in 
technique— a simplification of line and fonn due to slovenliness on the 
part of the artist. It is not true when the interest of the aitist is actually 
shifted fiom the image of the object portrayed to its i moving To pot- 
tiay an object faithfully requites dextrous technique in motor control, 




Fig. 63 Three degrees of conventionalization in the ^presentation of the stag in 
the East Spanish art from Cogul. 

To abstract the meaning of an object and to be able to represent it with 
a simple symbol requires a degree of mental sophistication that is on a 
higher level of performance. 

When archaeologists lament the “decline” of Paleolithic art and its 
“degeneration” to the red ochre paintings on pebbles in the Mesolithic 
cultuie of Mas d’Azil in France , 11 they are shedding useless teais. The 
degenerate figures on the painted pebbles aie the rudiments of an em- 
bryonic system of writing. Lament the invention of writing, one of the 
greatest intellectual feats of human history 1 Lament the attainment of the 

13 For example, H. F, Cleland, Our Piehistortc Ancestors, p 63 “The art of the 
Late Paleolithic had completely dismtegiated and now consisted merely of crude 
geometric designs painted on pebbles and cave walls.” 
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one fcatuie of culture that all anthropologists agree distinguishes civi- 
lized culture from primitive. 11 

In the cavern of Cogul, in Portugal, is a painted wall upon which 
pichistoric man of the Capstan culture has left many pictuies of cattle, 
antelopes, and a ring of half-clothed females dancing about a phallic 
male. One of the pictures is that of a man confronting a stag (Fig. 63). 
On another part of the wall is a crudely conventionalized picture of a 

f ¥ 

, A 




Fig 64. Female and male symbols ( s ) on painted pebbles from Mas d’Azil (left) 
compared with female and male pictographs from late Upper Paleolithic cave art 
in East Spain. ( After Obermaier.) 


hunter, who has just shot a large airow at a stag. In yet another spot is a 
very queer figure. By itself it would be no more intelligible to us than 
the Chiriquian alligator symbols. We know, however, that the Capsian 
hunters were very much interested in dead deer, and with the more 
naturalistic examples before us, we can compare the number of prongs in 
the forklike projections on this figure with the prongs of the antlers in 
the naturalistic pictures. That a deer is meant is certain. Furthermore, 
since the four feet cf the object ate sticking straight up in the air, we 
may feel icasonably sure that this is the symbol for a dead dceL. 

Presumably, this is a magical hunting symbol to help the deerslayer. 
A Winnebago Indian yet living has described in detail the working of 
such magic. A vital fragment of his story is given m Chap. 8. 

w L. A. White excepted White would substitute the invention of the steam 
engine as the ciitical trait. Cf, “Energy and the Evolution of Culture” (.American 
Anthropologist, Vol. 45, 1943), pp. 354-355. 
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What took place at Cogul occurred elsewhere on the Iberian Penin- 
sula Obcrmaicr, m ai going lot a genetic relationship between the Azilian 
painted pebbles and the painted petroglyphs of the Spanish caves and 
rock shekels, prepared the comparative chart shown m Fig. 64. On the 
left of the doable line ate petroglyphs from the Spanish caves. To the 
right arc figures taken from the Azilian pebbles. Clearly, the Azil- 
ian symbolizes a squatting female, and the is a male. Azilian man 
had piogressed from picture writing to ideographs. Such is the fust step 
m the evolution and ongin of all systems of writing. The scribe is the 
intellectual offspring of the artist. 
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CHAPTER 13 

SELECTIVE MATING AND PREFERENTIAL 

MARRIAGE 


Mating is a biological imperative deeply rooted in the sex duve and 
the need to teproduce. No human society can escape from the dictates of 
its imperative, and mating is therefore a universal fcatiue in the social 
life of all peoples of all times By mating is meant the pail mg of J oj in- 
dividuals of opposite sex midei the influence of the sexual duve. It is 
preponderantly a psychophysical phenomenon, basically instinctive in 
nature.. But among human beings it is definitely influenced by vaiious 
culture patterns that control the forms of its expression. 'The purpose of 
this chapter is to describe the nature of the cultural controls of mating. 

Mating implies more than mere sexual intercourse, a degree of perma- 
nence is involved in the association of the mated pair. However, mating 
is not to be confused with marriage because, intimately related though 
the two may be, they are not inseparable. As in the case of nonhuman 
animals, mating can occur on a purely biological plane, without benefit 
of marriage— the connubial institution. Conversely, marriages can occur 
without mating. 

•In spite of the fact that marriage meets basic biological needs, it is a 
social institution determined in toto by culture. ''Marriage is- the complex 
of social norms that define and conti ol the relations of a mated pair to 
each other, their kinsmen, their offspring, and society at large. It defines 
all the institutional demand rights, duties, immunities, etc., of the pair 
as husband and wife. It is the institution that shapes the form and activi- 
ties of the association known as the family. 

'Premarital Mating. In contrast to our fairly strict usages, a great 
number of primitive societies accept free premarital sexual experimenta- 
tion without disapproval. Of the Ttobriand Islanders it is written, pre- 
sumably without exaggeration, that 

. . . chastity is an unknown virtue among these natives. At an incredibly early 
age they become initiated into sexual life, and many of the innocent-looking 
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plays of childhood aie not so innocuous as they appeal As they grow up, 
they live in promiscuous free love, which gradually develops into more per- 
manent attachments, one of which ends in niarnagc 1 

In the absence of the severe guilt feelings that ordinarily color premaiital 
sex activity among our youthful population, premaiital activity may 
function among primitives to prepare young people foi maniage. It can 
provide an intimate test of the compatibility of mating pairs before they 
actually enter into marriage with all its social and economic responsibili- 
ties. This is Malinowski’s principle of the social function of premarital 
sexual activity d There is little doubt but that the end to which Mali- 
nowski calls attention may so be served m some societies, but it seems 
more likely that societies aie apt to permit the free play of the biological 
drives before marriage because of sheer indifference to the effects of such 
activity. At any rate, not much emphasis can he placed upon the func- 
tion of premarital experience as a factor in mate selection in the vast 
number of primitive societies in which the hoy or girl have vciy little 
to say as to whom they shall mai ry. It will he shown later to how small 
a degree marriage in primitive society is concerned with sexual gratifica- 
tion and peisonal compatibility on the basis of romantic love Primitive 
societies are much more concerned with ( 1 ) the biological perpetuation 
of the group, (2) the pcipctuation of the culture and social existence 
of the gioup through proper nurture and training of the oncoming gen- 
eration, and (1) last but not least, the furthering of immediate special 
interests in piestige, property, and prerogatives of the extended families 
of the pair to be joined in marriage.' 

This last point is well illustrated in the practices of the Philippine 
Ifugaos, who permit free premarital sexual activity only for members of 
those classes in which there is not much stake in property and piestige, 
Each night adolescent boys of the lower and middle classes must seek 
the congenial comfort of the house of a widow, which also serves the 
regular purpose of a dormitory for unmarried adolescent girls because 
custom does not permit them to sleep under the family roof. In the deep 
of the night the boys try them luck at love-making. Much experimenta- 
tion in different dormitories ultimately leads to a permanent attachment 
to some one girl— a form of companionate marriage that eventually blos- 
soms into a fully accredited marriage when the numerous exchange gifts 
have been made and family rituals of marriage have been observed. 

l B. Malinowski, The Argonauts of the Western Pacific, p. 53 

2 B. Malinowski, “Culture” ( Encyclopedia of the Social Sciences , Vol 4, 1931), 
p. 630 
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However, the upper class Ifugaos behave in quire a different mannei, 
since their parents do not caie to run the risk of permitting their chil- 
dren to mate in accordance with mere amatol y affection and personal 
compatibility. Family status among the Ifugao rests heavily on pioperty, 
mairiage is a useful instrument for augmenting the status of the next 
generation by combining the resources of two families of property. I'o 
have a scion find a compatible but piopeityless bride in the damsels’ 
dormitory is for the upper class Ifugao a greater calamity than for an 
American blue blood to many a chorus gill. To avert such an eventu- 
ality, rich children of the Ifugaos are betiothed in infancy, or even be- 
fore bath. A contract mairiage is airanged by the paients, who guaiantee 
the amount of land and other goods that will be conveyed to the bude 
and groom Thioughout childhood the boy and girl take turns living m 
each other’s paients’ homes, until they establish a home of their own on 
maniagc, shortly after adolescence 3 

A similar picture, in which freedom is allowed some young persons 
but not othcis, is derived from Samoa and elsewhere in Oceania. Boys 
and guls of the commoner class arc allowed vntually unrestricted sex fiee- 
dom “undei the palms,” but woe to the royal princess who does not pre- 
serve her chastity and is exposed at the public rituals of defloration when 
the emissaries of another village come to claim her for their royal 
chief.* 

Among the American Indians of the Plains we again find premarital 
unchastity the rule (except for the strict Cheyennes), but families of high 
standing endeavored to inculcate vutuous behavior in their daughteis 
The girl who retained ummpugned chastity until marriage was greatly 
respected in public opinion and doubly cherished by her husband. 

This seeming paradox crops up m many ways in numerous societies, 
civilized and uncivilized. It certainly manifests a conflict of interests and 
values. Important elements in the situation include the desire of the indi- 
vidual for biological gratification between the attainment of puberty and 
marriage, on the one hand, and the sense of enhanced value in exclusive 
possession, on the other. 

The illustrations cited above indicate that economic factors definitely 
influence the imposition of checks on free premarital sexual activity. This 
must have played an increasingly important role in the unfolding of 
human history as societies built up more and more property. The con- 

! R F Barton, Philippine Pagans. Also, “Ifugao Law” ( The University of Cali- 
fornia Publications in American Archaeology and Ethnology, Vol 15, 1919), pp. 
15-22. 

*M. Mead, Coming of Age in Samoa, p. 98. 
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trol of mating in older to e fleet the eontiol of piopcrty thcieforc looms 
"as something of a necessity among civilized peoples in a way that is not 
the case with the moie pi opcrtylcss pumitjvcs Mating becomes more 
than the etude expression of biological drives It also hinds and directs 
the disposition and eontiol of piopcrty Mating becomes subject to social 
limitations that oveinde mere amatory whim 

While economic determinism has a sturdy linger in the pie, other fac- 
tors must be also recognized. Religious belief is peivasive. In the area of 
sex control its power cannot be overestimated. The Polynesian pnneess 
must lead a carefully guaided life, because she is inherently charged with 
man a and thcrefoic tabu to ordinary moitals. Inca maidens dedicated to 
serve the sun in the nunneries of Cuzco were requited to remain virgins 
until they were mauied off to some worthy dignitaiy, who was the re- 
cipient of royal favor from the demigod, the Great Sun, the ruling Inca. 
Rome had her vestal virgins. And the military societies of the Cheyenne 
Indians each had foul honoraiy virgins to pci form ritual services in the 
society ceremonies. Sexual life is often incompatible with religion. 

Shamans 'are generally devoted to this piinciplc, Unless they are en- 
gaged m fertility rites to bring cm a ciop of lubics or corn, they almost 
universally submit themselves to tcmpoiary celibacy when they are about 
i to invoke their mystic powers. The belief is that the female physiology 
is itself charged with a mystic powci of great potency. In this man- 
dominated world the unique female power is looked upon as evil and 
dangeious, dangerous especially to the mystic powers of men. Contami- 
nation of a male’s supernatural power by rhe negative power of the fe- 
male is believed to tesult from sexual association. When this attitude is 
exaggerated it leads to the sexual asceticism of some of the Late Classical 
cults and early Christianity, an asceticism that survives in the celibacy of 
the Catholic cleigy and the Puritan distrust of sex that is embedded in 
much of our culture. Such intense elaboration of sex asceticism is only 
another example of the principle of skewed elaboration of culture, So- 
ciology can induce few good functional reasons for its existence.jPsy=- 
chiatry and psychology can adduce manifold instances of malfunctioning 
as a result of it— the psychotic and neurotic quirks of the repressed pei- 
sonality. 

Mating Prohibitions. The special checks upon premarital sexual activ- 
ity discussed above are as nothing compared to the general mating pro- 
hibitions that exist in every human society of which we have knowledge. 
These prohibitions do not put a stop to all mating activities, but they 
operate to prevent mating or sexual association-between persons of cer- 
tain defined statuses . 1 Since mating prohibitions exist in all societies known 
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co us, this means that permissible total promiscuity has never been ob- 
served among human beings. Hypothetical promiscuity has been advanced 
as' the condition of human sexual activity in early piehistotic tunes, and 
numerous fantasies of anthropological theoiy have been put forward with 
this as a base . 1 Yet the evidence on which the hypothesis rests is so slight 
and equivocal that the theories based on it are compounded mote of 
imagination than objective fact. 

Whatever may have been the piactices among oui subhuman an- 
cestors, social order and promiscuity do not mix. This is one of the most 
ancient social discovcncs made by man It is so important that it has 
been put into universal practice. 

Incest Prohibition. Mating with any person who is socially defined as 
a genetic relative is forbidden. Any such prohibited mating is inces- 
tuous The piohibition of sex relations between genetic lclativcs is there- 
fore known as the nicest tabu It automatically follows in the case of 
forbidden sex relations that marriage between persons subject to this rule 
is also foibidden. 

Incest tabus are umveisal among all peoples, because incest is repug- 
nant to the least as well as to the most civilized people. The universality 
of incest prohibition and the fact that it is concerned with a basic bio- 
logical act have lead to the common view that it is instinctive Univer- 
sality, however, is not in itself any evidence of instinct. As well say that 
fire making is an instinct, because all peoples piactice it! The weight of 
the evidence is on the other side, incest prohibition is not instinctive. 
Rather, it is rooted in a social, not a biological, basis 

Let us observe how this works. The tabu on the mating of brother 
and sister is almost universal, as is mating between parent and child. The 
exceptions that bar universality are few and far between, nor do they in 
any case apply to the entiie population of any society. The exceptions 
to the brothei-sistcr rule are the famous cases of the royalty of Egypt, 
Hawaii, and Inca Peru. In these instances marriage between brother and 
sistei of loyal lineage was required in the belief that the supieme royalty 
was divine, marriage with mortals a conuption and lese majesty. But 
alas for ideals 1 Cleopatia, although she marned her twclve-ycar-old 
brother, saw to his murdei while she mated with Julius Caesar and 
Mark Antony, 

Another special and veiy peculiar exception to the brothcr-sistei tabu 
exists among the Balinese, who suppose that boy and girl twins have been 

5 L. H, Morgan, in his Ancient Society, was the outstanding eatly piogemtor of 
the idea, R. Erdfault, in The Mothers, is the modern protagonist of the notion. 
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too intimate in their mothei’s womb. The penalties for incest are severe 
m Bali, but in the case of baby twins, tcmpoiaiy banishment of the 
parents and “erring” twins, followed by a ceiemony of purification and 
atonement, negate the sin This makes it permissible for the mating m 
the womb to he completed as a true maniage in later life. 0 Ordinary 
brother-sister marriages are said to have been peinussible among the 
aboriginal Ainus of Japan, but the evidence for this is merely mytho- 
logical. Myth is not good historical evidence. 

Such permissible marriages within the family show that when social 
considerations make it desirable there is no honor of sex relations within 
the family. 

Mote remaikable than the exceptions to the narrow rules of incest 
prohibition are the aibitrary practices of many primitives in the exten- 
sion of the scope of relationship teims to include persons of diverse 
genealogical status in an arbitrarily established social status. Indian boys 
and gills who have gone to white schools talk of “my sister” and “my 
Indian sister” What is the distinction 5 To us a sister is a gn 1 born ot 
the same mother as oneself. However, Catholics do stretch the tcim to 
include nuns, and members of a soroiity extend the term to include each 
other. When the Indian hoy of today makes the distinction of “sister" 
and “Indian sister,” he is tiying to make clear that the Indian concept 
of “sister” is somewhat different from the white man’s. If the speaker is 
a Seed Eater Shoshone from Idaho, “sister” in its native sense means not 
only “daughter of my own mother” but includes all female cousins 
through both father and mother. Primitives take their relationship terms 
quite literally, therefore, a girl called “sister” is a sister and must be 
treated as such in all respects. Sex relations and marriage with all 
“sisters” are therefore automatically tabued. 

This broadening of relationship categories has been aptly called 
lumping by Lowie. 7 It is the usual characteristic of relationship systems 
that aie identified as clctssificatory . Because most primitive systems are 
classificatoiy, many individuals are embiaccd within the incest prohibi- 
tions by the simple fiat of a social system that dubs them as “father,” 
“mothei,” “biother,” or “sister” when in biological fact they are no 
such thing. 

The Shoshones and the Hawaiians lump all cousins in a single sibling 
(brother and sister) category. Most other primitives indulge in a curious 

0 J Belo, “A Study of a Balinese Family” ( American Anthropologist , Vol. 38, 
1936), p. 30. 

7 R. B Lowie, “Kinship” { Encyclopedia of the Social Sciences, Vol. 3, 1931), 
pp. 568-572 
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djsumunation that intensifies the impiession of aibitiaiy distegaid of 
biological reality. A ceitain type of cousin is classified as “brothel” or 
“sister,” but another type of cousin is rcgaidcd as not being a relative at 
all. The first type of cousin \vc call pumllel cousin, because the parents 
through which they are related are of like sex. The other type of cousin 
sve call ci oss-cousin, not because of any temperamental peculiarities but 
because the patents through which they are related are of opposite sex;' 
there is a crossing ovei from one sex to the other in the genealogy of 
relationship In any tribe in which cross-cousins are distinguished from 
parallel cousins, cioss-cousins aie never reckoned as belonging to the 
same kinship group. In the dogma of the social system they are not rela- 
tives. The logic of such a premise pioduces a biological absurdity, but 
let the biologist protest in vain! To many a paiallel cousin may be incest, 
to marry a parallel cousin who is a member of one’s own clan is incest, 
but to many a cross-cousin may be the thing to do. It may even be the 
required thing to do! Thus one is foibidden to many a fiist cousin of 
paiallel relationship, while it is good form to many a first cousin of cross 
relationship. Both are equally close in genetic kinship, but the second is 
no relative at all m sociologically determined kinship. 

There are many other equally arbitrary extensions and distinctions in 
the classification of relatives that make the social relations of primitive 
man different from ours. Elaboration of this subject requires such spe- 
cial treatment that full discussion of it is reserved for a separate chaptei 
on Kinship Systems and Terminology (Chap. 17). The essential point 
at this stage is that sociological factors play a more important role in 
the definition of incestuous relations than do the facts of biological 
reality. Incest prohibitions aie not biologically based and therefore are 
not instinctive. 

It has been argued by Westermarck 8 and Morgan," among cailicr 
anthropologists, that primitive man became cognizant of racial deteriora- 
tion resulting from close inbreeding. They averred that on this basis 
primitive man preserved his racial stamina by preventing close inbieedmg 
through the establishment of incest prohibitions. The fact is, however, 
that inbreeding does not necessarily produce physical deterioration. It 
depends on the nature of the inbreeding stock. Inbreeding does no more 
than intensify the traits the stock possessed at the outset. Recessive traits 
have a better chance of obtaining somatic realization where inbreeding is 
marked. If undesirable recessives are m the stock, they may well come to 

S F, Westermarck, The History of Human Marriage , Vol 2, pp 218-241. 

" Morgan, op at., p. 424 
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the foie and deterioration may then Jesuit. Novcnhclcss, it is equally true 
that inbreeding intensifies the influence of dominant ti nits. A stock with 
desirable dominants becomes strongei. The end lcsult may be good or 
bad, it all depends on the distribution of tnuts with respect to dominance 
and desirability. Among the mountainceis of Kentucky the inbred popu- 
lations of some pocketed valleys have been observed to send young men 
and women of consistently supcnoi mentality to Berea College. The 
populations of other pocketed valleys in the same area are distinguished 
for the occurrence of epilepsy and a plethora of morons. Cleopatra, the 
last of the Ptolemies, product of tuclve gcneiations of brother-sistei 
marriages, was hatdly a specimen of physical degeneration, whatever may 
be said of her morals. 

Tf biological factors do not suffice to explain so important a social 
phenomenon as incest prohibition, it behooves the anthropologist to dis- 
cover what nonbiological factois may lie lcsponsible for such rigorous 
and universal lilies Unfortunately, all explanations o( incest prohibitions 
must foicver lemain hypotheses, for the insurmountable i canon that no 
observations can be made on any group of people m which there is an 
absolute absence of rules restricting mating and inbreeding. Nor is it 
probable drat an experimental incestuous society will cvei lie set up for 
scientific study Wc can therefore do no more than accept as most prob- 
able that hypothesis which most tcasonahly fits the known facts. Of the 
many hypotheses that have been advanced to date, Malinowski’s is by 
far the most satisfactory. > 

Malinowski posits the proposition that sexual affection is antcceded 
in the development of the individual by strongly conditioned parental 
and fraternal affection, based on intimate family associations, which oc- 
curs before the maturation of the sex diivcs. These are the affective emo- 
tions that cement the bonds of family and kin, that give solidarity to the 
foundation group of any society— the group of immediate kinsmen. The 
family is founded in part upon the sexual association of spouses, between 
whom the sex drive may have legitimate play. But sex is a dangerous 
clement. From its chives arise powerful emotional disturbances of great 
disruptive potentiality. In preadolcscence the sex drives are unmatuied; 
they are not yet dangerous. On maturation under unrestricted conditions, 
however, gratification of the sex drives would frequently be sought with 
those nearest at hand, toward whom one already has affection, the meni- 
bers of one’s ow T n household. This would naturally lead to mating be- 
tween siblings and patents and offspring The violent emotions engen- 
dered by sexual affection would blast and disrupt family unity built upon 
the earlier established filial-fraternal affections. A house divided against 
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itself cannot stand, it will become all one thing , m all the other Pionus- 
cuity and the family cannot exist side by side, sex relations, except foi 
those of the fathei and mother, must be barred Thus the pieseivation 
of the intimate km group, the foundation unit of society, is maintained 111 

The punishments, 01 negative sanctions, foi the violation of the incest 
tabus vary greatly from one society to another, hut a definite lcgionat 
distnbution of characteristic reactions is discernible. In Austiaha, where 
kinship is a subject of intense interest, most tribes punish incest with 
death. Plains Indians, on the other hand, do not consider incest cither a 
crime or a sin. They simply look upon it as impossible behavior, so in- 
conceivable that only insane petsons indulge in it. Yet the punishment 
was nuld m the few rare cases that have been recorded A Dakota father 
of an incestuous brother and sister proclaimed, “Now I am the fathei of 
dogs'” Comanche informants cannot remember a single actual case of 
incest among their people, nor can they stretch their imaginations suffi- 
ciently to give a specific statement of what the public reaction would 
have been had such a case occulted, except to say that the people would 
have shunned them and called them keshnant , crazy. 

In ancient Bali the punishment was poetic and devastating. The hap- 
less couple were adorned with yokes customarily worn by pigs. They 
■were then made to crawl on all fours to drink from the swill trough of 
the hogs After this humiliation, they weie banished foiever from the 
village, and their lands wcie confiscated No other village would take 
them m for fear of ill luck and disastef. They were doomed to a fearsome 
existence alone in the jungle . 11 

The forensic Ashanti of the West African Sudan give vivid reasons 
for the imposition of the death penalty for incest According to them, 
if the sinful crime were to have gone unpunished 

. . hunters would have ceased to kill, children would have ceased to have 

been born, crops would have lefused to bear fruit, the ancestral spirits would 
have been infuriated, gods would have been angered, clans would have ceased 
to exist, and all would have been base base [chaos] in the world. 11 

Exogamy. Exogamy (Gr. ex outside of + ga-mos marriage) tesults 
from the application of the incest prohibition to marriage. It may be 
defined as the social rule that prohibits it person \iom marrying within 
a defined social group of which he is a member. Exogamy applies for the 

10 B Malinowski, “Culture” ( Encyclopedia of the Social Sciences, Vol. 4, 1931) 
p. 630. 

11 Belo, op cit., p 29. 

12 R S, Rattiay, Ashanti Law and Constitution, p. 304 
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most part to kinship groups, ical or putative. The Chinese usage that per- 
sons of the same surname may not many, because similar surnames imply 
kinship, rests on this principle. It is as though all Smiths were forbidden 
ever to marry any other Smith on the grounds that all Smiths are rela- 
tives 1 

The dogma of clan kinship is always that clan members are common 
relatives. Clan exogamy is therefore umveisal wherever there are clans. 

Locality exogamy sometimes occurs where there is a presumption of 
common blood among all the members of a local community. The Ona 
of Tiena del Fuego liked to go as far from home as possible to find a 
wife for this reason. This type of exogamy is especially concentrated in 
India, but it also has a fait ly wide distribution among the South Slavs. 
Elsewhere it is only of spoiadic occurrence. 

Incest piohibitions and their exogamic corollaries are negative prin- 
ciples, which limit mate selection with a “Thou shalt not.” Every human 
being, civilized or savage, is confronted by such uilcs when it conics to 
choosing a mate. We are never peinntted free choice in the selection of 
mates. Personal affinity, we find, is shackled by the binding chains of 
social permissibility . 13 

Preferential Mating. So integral and important an clement in social 
stiueture is the family that for most societies culture not only defines 
whom one may marry but goes much further to picscubc certain classes 
of petsons with whom one ought, or must, marry. These limitations con- 
stitute the rules of preferential mating. Each type of preferential mating 
has its own functional reasons for being and must therefore be explained 
separately Furthermore, the opciation and effect of any particular type 
of preferential mating may be different in diflfetent cultural contexts. This 
raises the necessity of special examination of the exact nature of the re- 
quirements in each culture if an exact analysis is hoped foj^To do this 
is beyond our powers in an introduction to anthropology, but the main 
characteristics of preferred marriage forms can be adequately formulated 
m terms of general principles. 

Endogamy. Endogamy (Gr. endo within + gamos marriage) is the 
converse of exogamy. It is the social rule that requires a pet son to marry 
within a defined social group of which he is a member. The occurrence 
of endogamy is much less common than is exogamy. Unlike exogamy, 
there is no particular universal type of social group to which the etidoga- 
mous rule applies. Nevertheless, endogamy is found to some degree in 

13 The poignancy of personal tragedy when persons of forbidden relationship 
have the misfortune to fall in love is delicately exemplified m O. La Farge’s story 
of the Navajo youth, Laughing Boy 
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many societies, although the rule is not always explicit and veibahzed. 
It frequently expresses itself as a tendency, without actually being a re- 
quirement. It may also apply to any kind of a social group. The discus- 
sion of incest prohibitions has shown, however, that because of the preva- 
lence of exogamic rules, the application of endogamy to family or clan 
is most exceptional. Rules of exogamy and endogamy are contradictory 
and cannot apply simultaneously to the same social group. They do, of 
course, exist side by side in the same culture. 

The world’s most famous system of endogamy is the caste organiza- 
tion of India with its 2,000 or so castes and subcastcs, between which mar- 
riage is formally prohibited. 

The African Sudan exhibits numerous tribes m which a like caste 
endogamy is prevalent on a considerably more modest scale. Among the 
East African Masai, ironworkers form a pariah occupational caste subject 
to the domination of the wan tor caste. Each caste marries within its own 
numbeis. The neighboring Ruanda are divided into castes made up of the 
lanky, 1 uling, pastoial nobility— alien conquerors from the north, the hor- 
ticultural Hutu, and the lowly Twa hunters. A ruling caste Tnssi may 
on occasion many a Hutu woman, if his fortunes have sunk so low that 
he cannot find a mate of his own rank. But neither a Tussi nor a Hutu 
will stoop to mamage with a Twa. 14 

Transplanted Africans and Orientals in North America find them- 
selves subject to the same type of hierarchal caste endogamy in our cul- 
ture. 

While castes aie explicitly endogamous, social classes arc prone to 
exhibit similar tendencies without recourse to explicitly prescribed rules. 
We are all familiar with this manifestation in many subtle ways. Its roots 
are in the desire to retain the exclusive and distinctive qualities of self- 
regarding iri-groups. Intermarriage is a lcveler and universalize!- of culture 
and race. In-groups who cling tenaciously to dogmas of self-righteousness 
and superior goodness, who implicitly feel that their values are too dear 
to leave open to competition, raise the banicade of endogamy. Moham- 
medans may not marry infidels, oithodox Hebrews may not marry Gen- 
tiles on pain of banishment from church and family, followed by the 
performance of mourning rituals for the dead. Stumbling blocks aie put 
in the path of marriage between Catholic and non-Catholic. 

Special forms of endogamy, which occur among primitives, include 
the locally endogamy of the Bella Coola Indians of the Northwest Coast. 

11 See R H. Loxvie, The Origin of the State, pp. 29-33, for a detailed discussion 
of Ruanda caste interrelations. 
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These people place great value on die sacred stones that aic told in family 
rituals as a part of the family inheritance. If outsiders marry into the 
family they will have a right m the stones too Marriage within the vil- 
lage bats outsiders and prevents too great a depreciation of the fiduciary 
value of the tales. 

The Todas of India require clan exogamy, but marriage must be 
within the moiety (half of the tube) to which a person belongs. 

Tribal endogamy, while rarely an explicit rule, is frequently a strong 
tendency. Westermarck Iras suggested that there is an instinctive basis 
for such endogamy on the grounds that mating between creatures of dif- 
ferent species rarely occurs among animals, and mating between animals 
of different genera never takes place.” However, the cogency of the 
argument is bard to see, since all living human beings belong to the same 
species. Rather, men live by values— the values which are familiar and the 
values which they believe promote theii special well-being. And the 
values of the out-group are always a potential challenge to the values of 
the in-gioup, unless the in-group develops a cosmopolitan disregard for 
its own uniqueness, it will take refuge in social distance. Fndogamy is its 
strongest shield. 

Affinal Matiiage, Much more specific than mere endogamy arc the 
lules of preferential mating that bring about maniages between in-lav's. 
We call these affinal mm ridges, i.e., mairiage to a relative through mai- 
riage. 

Leviute. Marriage of a woman to her brother-in-law, known as the 
levirate (L. leva, brother-in-law), is the most popular affinal marriage 
form among the peoples of the world. Under the simple levitate the mai- 
riage occurs only after the death of the husband, when the widow is in- 
herited by the dead man’s brother. Tn the case of the pwioi levirate, only 
a younger brother may be the inheritor This handy practice occurs in 
all parts of the world, among peoples of the most diverse levels of cul- 
tural development. The rude Australians made it a rule; the Biblical He- 
brews approved of it; and the civilized Incas provided for the inheritance 
of all a man’s secondary wives by his younger brother, or perhaps his 
sons. An Inca first wife never remarued. She was supported by the state, 
if necessary, with a widow’s pension proffered by an effective social- 
security system. 

Whether the young man who finds himself with his brother’s widow 
on his hands likes it or not depends partly on personalities, but also on 
cultural determinants. The Comanche inheritor of a widow is apt to look 

” Westermarck, op Pit., Vol 2, pp. 35-38. 
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on it as a light and a privilege, especially since the widow may not 
many another man without that person’s obtaining a quitclaim from the 
heir. And that requires a consideration— a hoise or two, or perhaps some 
blankets. In othei cases theie is no element of choice for the collateral 
heir The woman is his willy-nilly. Hei family has a claim on him, as 
much as he has a claim on her. His family also has a voice, as in the case 
of a Shoshone Indian who in 1933 was forced to divorce the wife of 
his own choice in older to many his dead brother’s wife. His people 
wanted to keep the girl in the family, and the laws of the United States 
do not permit a man to have two wives 

The purpose of the levitate is not hard to discern. It effects a con- 
tinuation of the link between the two kin groups that was established 
through the onginal manage It is a manifestation of the mtergioup 
charactei of marriage in that the defunct husband’s kin have the privi- 
lege and light to prevent the widow from leaving then group. Her obli- 
gation is not alone to the man she mairied hut also to his kin. Of equally 
great importance, m view of the fact that in primitive society the chil- 
dien usually follow the mothci when a home is bioken, the children are 
not lost to the fathei’s group. On the other hand, the claims of the 
widow’s kin upon the gioup of the defunct husband are maintained in 
the substitution of a biother. The situation is one of balanced reciprocity 

Anticipatoiy Levitate. Fraternal polyandry has recently been reported 
as occulting among some of the Shoshone tribes of the Nevada desert. 10 
The Seed Eater Shoshones of the Snake River Desert of Idaho and their 
closcjelatives, the Comanches, did not go so far as that but they did come 
close to it in a practice that the author has elsewhere named the anticipa- 
tory levitate M With the thought in mind that each may some day inherit 
the other’s wife, a married man was wont to extend the sexual favors of 
his wife to an unmarried younger brother In letuin he expected reci- 
procity when his biother had a wife to share. A man always calls his 
brother’s wife “wife,” and again the implications of the kinship teim arc 
taken seriously. By this arrangement a brother simply enjoys the privi- 
leges of the levirate while his fharued biother is still living. A sort of 
attenuated fraternal polyandry results. 

Sot 01 ate. As in the levirate a living biother takes the place of the dead 
father in a bereaved household, so in the sororate a sister is substituted 
for the mother. Therefoie, in the sororate a bereaved husband marries lus 

10 W. Z. Paik, “Paviotso Polyandry” {American Anth) apologist, Vol. 39, 1937), 
pp. 366-3(58 

17 E A Hoebel, “Comanche and PDkandika Shoshone Relationship Systems” 
(American Anthropologist, Vol. 41, 1939), p 447 
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deceased wife’s sister. From die woman’s angle, a girl mairics her dead 
sister's husband. 

The sororate goes hand in hand with the levitate, each is the com- 
plement of the other. It is observed by vutually eveiy tube of Nmth 
America outside of the Pueblo area and is found widely distributed 
throughout the world. 

The common mistake of confusing the sororate with soioial polygyny 
should be avoided Under the true sororate a man is manned to but one 
sister at a time. Under sororal polygyny he docs not wait for the death 
of his wife to marry hei younger sister; he takes her when she becomes 
of age. 

Secondary Affinal Manages. The subjection of the individual to 
gioup identification takes a bizarre turn, when the levuate and sororate 
principles aie extended to affinal iclativcs of a highci or lower generation 
This results m such peculiarities as marriage (1) of a man to lus wife’s 
brother’s daughter; (2) of a man to his wife’s father’s sister; (3) of a 
woman to her husband’s sister’s son. 

i ’ When n tribe uses a patrilineal system of descent reckoning (sec page 
! 203), a loan’s wife’s brothel’s daughtci belongs to the same kin group 
i as his wife. Her sociological status is that of his wife. Why not make her 
a wife? This is also true for a man’s wife’s father’s sistci No matter that 
the secondary wife may be twenty years older or younger. A wife is a 
wife for all that. 

If a tribe uses a matribneal system of descent, it so happens that a 
woman’s husband’s sister’s son belongs to the same kin group as her hus- 
band and has the same sociological status as her husband. Why not make 
him a husband? Or, look at it from the man’s point of view. In a matri- 
lineal system a boy usually inherits from his maternal uncle (mother’s 
brother) Why not inherit his wife 5 Marriage of a hoy to his mother’s 
brothel’s wife is marriage of a woman to her husband’s sister’s son, seen 
other end to. 

Marnage with secondary affinal relatives is not common; only a mi- 
nority of human societies find it worth bothering with. But in a strong 
clan system, inclined to extend the logic of clan identity, these mairiages 
follow naturally enough. 18 

Filial Inheritance. Attention has already been called to the Inca prac- 
tice of permitting a brother or a son to inherit the secondary wives of 
a dead man. Inheritance of the wives of his father, who were not his 
uterine mother, is also known to have been practiced by the Caribs of 

18 See L. A White, “A Problem in Kinship Terminology” ( American Anthro- 
pologist, Vol. 41, 1939), pp. 569-5 70 
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South Arne Lies and by a number of African tribes. Filial inheritance is 
obviously possible only wheic there is polygamous marriage. It also serves 
to keep the women m the family. 

Km Montage. The primitive practice of mainage with cross-cousins 
has already been noted m the discussion of incest and its prohibition. 
Cross-cousin marriage is simply the most common form of a type of con- 
nubial union that we shall call kin vmiiage, marriage with a genetic rela- 
tive This type of marriage has recently been discussed m detail by Loeb 
and Toffelmier who call it “an incestuous marriage, because it involves 
the sexual union of persons related by blood ties.” 111 This type of mar- 
riage is not actually incestuous, however, because mauiage with relatives 
who aie not looked upon as members of the km gioup is not incestuous 
A marriage is incestuous, it must be emphasized, only if it is foi bidden on 
the grounds of real 01 putative relationship In terms of social reality only 
those relatives aie kin who ate recognized as membeis of the kin group. 

Marriage with a genetic relative who is not a member of the kin 
gioup is especially piized in many parts of the pnmitive woild The 
mainage may be not to any genetic relative, but only to particular rela- 
tives. notably, (1) cross-cousins; (2) mother’s sister (or sister’s son), 
(3) fathci’s sister (or brother’s son); (4) sistei’s daughter (or mother’s 
brother), (5) sister’s son’s daughter (or father’s mother’s brother), an 
occasional Australian foim. Types 2 to 4 arc marriages between persons 
we would call uncle and niece, aunt and nephew. Type J would be a 
mainage between a granduncle and grandniece 1 

Alainage of cross-cousins is by no means a freak occurrence. It is the 
preferred union, a “must” among virtually all the tribes of North and 
Central Australia and a large part of Melanesia. Many people of Asia 
many in accordance with its dictates, even those of ancient China. The 
Negroes of Africa follow the practice (except for the Sudanese). Poly- 
nesians, on the other hand, never took to the notion, except the natives 
of Tonga who have had close contact with the /Melanesian Fijis. In 
America cross-cousin marnage occurs in California, the Great Basin, and 
sporadically among Algonquians of the Northeast. 

To some peoples it is a matter of indifference whether one mairies a 
cross-cousin related through one’s father or one’s mother. This is the case 
with the Dravidians of India,, who arc given to symmetrical cross-cousin 
marriage. In other societies such toleiance is lacking. It may be insisted 
that marriage be either on the mother’s side or the father’s. The Haidas 

19 “Kin Marriage and Exogamy” ( Journal of General Psychology, Vol. 20, 1939) , 

p, 181 . 
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of the Northwest Coast have a predilection in common with the Melane- 
sian Trobriand Islanders, who permit marriage only with the father’s 
sister’s daughter. The Haidas’ neighbors, the Tsimsluan tribe, chose the 
other alternative, peimitting mairiage only with the mothei’s brother’s 
daughter. The result is asyimnetvcal cross-cousin marriage. 

Marriage of a man to his sister’s daughter is characteristic of the In- 
dian tribes of the South American tropical forest. Its only other occur- 
rence in the wide world is among the Tnngus of Siberia and in India. 
The great gaps in its distribution indicate clearly that as between the 
Old World and the New the trait is an independent invention. Within 
the Amazonian region, however, the occurrence of the trait among so 
many contiguous tribes indicates diffusion Gillin suggests on the basis of 
lus observations among the Caribs, who are clanlcss and who practice 
sister’s daughtei marriage, that the mariiagc form is con elated to levitate 
and sororate practices and not to the influence of a clan system How- 
ever, a definitive functional-distributional study of the complex is neces- 
saiy before this point may he consideied settled, since it is quite possible 
that the clanless Caribs have borrowed the marriage practice from tribes 
who may have invented the custom because of paternal clan interests, 
'Why cross-cousin marriage 5 Why should some societies practice the 
symmetrical, others the asymmetrical, form 5 The second question can 
sometimes be answeied in terms of the specific kinship organization of 
particular tribes. The first question, however, is much more baffling. It 
is a bete noir of anthropology. Because of its great importance, it de- 
mands analysis but it refuses to yield a satisfactory general answer. 

Nevertheless, one thing is clear. Cross-cousin marriage is linked to clan 
organization, even though it does appear among a few tribes who do not 
have clans. 

When descent is analyzed in tribes possessing clan systems it can 
readily be seen that parallel-cousins may be members of the same clan, 
but cross-cousins can never be (Fig. 65). It thus works out that parallel- 
cousins may be classified as brother and sister, between whom marriage is 
forbidden. Cross-cousins do not belong to the tecogmzed kin group, are 
never called brother and sister, and are eligible as potential mates_ because 
they do not have the status of relatives. These circumstances make cross- 
cousin marriage possible but they do not explain why it should become 
a preferred marriage form 

20 J, P. Gillin, “The Barama River Caribs of British Guiana” ( Papers of the Pea- 
body Museum of American Archaeology and Ethnology, Hmvard University , Vol. 
14, 193d), p, 90. 
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Most of the plausible explanations of cioss-cousm maniage that have 
been advanced by anthiopologists apply to specific conditions as they 
exist in paiticular tribes or aieas Because what applies in one place does 
not apply in another, Professor Lowie has expressed the cautious opinion 
that “cross cousin maniage is in all probability not a phenomenon that 
has evolved from a single cause but one that has independently risen in 
several centers from diveise motives.” 21 

Lowie’s observation is undoubtedly tiue if the investigator is consid- 
eiing the diveise manifestations of cioss-cousm marriage in different soci- 
ties m diffeient places. Yet the suggestion of Loeb and TofTclmier that 
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'Fu. 65 Tim separation of parallel- smil cioss-cousins in a moiety system with patri- 
lineal descent. 


cioss-cousin marriage and all othei forms of kin maniage arc genciated 
by the same factors that give rise to incest tabus is deserving of serious 
consideration . 22 The vciy fact that incest tabus arc universal means that 
there must be a umvcisal desire, or likelihood of desire, foi sex relations 
with close kin. We hold with Malinowski that the desire must be re- 
pressed for the good of social solidarity. Yet if the desire to mate with a 
close relative can be gratified without danger to the social ordei , why not 
permit it 5 In fact, why not encourage it 5 Primitives whose social order 
makes it possible do precisely that. They encourage a person, even requite 
a person to many a genetic relative who is not a member of the func- 
tioning kin group. First cioss-cousins stand closest in this harmless rela- 
tionship. They are the very ones who are most frequently prescribed 
by the rules of preferential mating. Other kin marriages aie less direct 
methods of attaining the same end. Thus the desire for sexual activity 
with a close genetic relative is safely satisfied without breaking m upon 
the sociologically defined extended family. 

Another possibility can be found in the widespread hostility and social 
restraint manifest in the relations of married persons to their own parents- 

21 R. H Lowie, Primitive Society, p 3 1 

22 Loeb and TofTelmier, op. cit., pp. 181-184, 224. 
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ill-law (see Chap. 14). In cross-cousin marriage the fathci-in-law and the 
mother-m-law will nccessaiily be a petson’s mother’s brother or lather’s 
sister, depending on the type of cross-cousin marriage followed, while in 
an inter-familial exchange marriage (see page 210) the parents-in-law will 
be aunt and uncle. This brings about the salubrious result of putting the 
favored avuncular or anutate peisonages, the very ones with whom 
pleasant and familiar relations have existed since childhood, in the posi- 
tion of paicnts-in-law. Such an arrangement should work to neutralize 
the inheient in-law antagonisms. If this wete geneially found to be the 
case, wc would find a vety strong functional reason for cross-cousin mai- 
nage without rccouise to subconscious compensations such as suggested 
by Loeb and Toffelmier. At the picscnt moment, however, this sugges- 
tion is no more than a hypothetical suggestion that calls for empiiica! 
testing with statistical correlation. 
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The basic purpose of marriage is to stabilize mating. Infancy among 
human beings is long diawn out. The absolute dependency of childien 
upon adults for sheer physical survival cnduies for eight to ten yeais at 
the veiy least. Yet even a longer period of training and development is 
required before the child has acquired the minimum of skills and knowl- 
edge to make him a sufficient adult in any society. For those who are 
going to play the more specialized roles m an advanced society, infancy 
is extended through a full child of modern life expectation. It has been 
written that “college prolongs infancy ” Even without sarcasm this is 
true. Training m the specialized aspects of out culture is so complex that 
die select few who go to colleges to receive it aic not leady to begin 
their roles as adults until twenty full years of life aie past 

The continuance of a society and its culture require that some man 
and woman, or group of men and women, be fixed with the responsibility 
of providing the necessary caie and training without which children 
perish or fail to acquire the cultural techniques and values to which their 
society holds. E W. Burgess, long an expert and scientific student of the 
family, believes that the fact of paramount significance for our under- 
standing of the family is that “the sexual impulse in itself is not sufficient 
to insuie more than the casual union of the sexes.” 1 Anthropological 
evidence concurs m this conclusion. Marriage fixes i esponsibility. Pu t 
another way, the function of marriage is to make the ivorld safe for the 
family. As was observed in the last chapter, marriage is the institution 
ffiaFHefines the interpersonal relationships that determine the foim and 
pattern of the association we know as the family. Marriage is, therefore, 
a culture complex. It is the characteristic behavior, as family membeis. 
of the group of people who make up a family. This means, of couise, 
that for descriptive purposes marriage and the family are really one and 
the same. It is for analytical reasons solely that we draw a distinction be- 
tween them. 

In this chapter attention shall be devoted to the ways in which primi- 
tive peoples enter into marriage, and how they may get out of it, if that 

1 E W Burgess, Inttoductton in The Negto Family m the United States, p. si. 
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is permissible In the next chapter, we shall look into the forms the family 
assumes and the special functions it fulfills. 

Marriage by Purchase. Below the civilized level the formal payment 
of a price for a bride is the normal, 01 most usual, method of getting a 
wife. Maniage by consideration, or bnde pi ice, was found to prevail in 
303 of the 43+ tubes statistically sampled by the English anthropologists 
Hobhouse, Wheeler, and Ginsberg.- It is the common thing m Africa, J 
it is the regular piactice among the patrilineal tribes of Indonesia, and it 
occurs in one form oi another in all other parts of the world. 

It must not be assumed that bride purchase means women are mere 
degraded slaves to be sold from the auction block of a marriage mart-a 
sordid commercial commodity. A commercial element necessarily colois 
the institution, fot after all, a family with five daughteis to “sell” and one 
son fot whom a bnde must be purchased, is economically better off than 
the family with one daughter to sell and five sons to he provided for. But 
women aie not fluid goods in a fiec maiket. Husbands arc never pei- 
miyped to resell the wives they have acquit cd by pm chase. 

/ Nor docs the occunencc of Imdc pi ice mean that the position of 
woman m twins of piestigc, privilege, power and labor is ncccssauly high 
or low. It docs mean, howcvci, that women have value as meinbcis of the 
kinship group. The value of a paiticulat woman in twins oi bnde pi ice 
is determined by a compound ol her peisonal attractiveness in beauty and 
skills and the social and economic status of the gloom’s family balanced 
against the luide’s. The personal attractiveness of the groom as a prospec- 
tive son-in-law usually acts to win bun a lower bride price. 

The social prestige of a married woman is ducctly influenced by the 
amount of the bride price that has been paid for her. A twenty-cow wife 
in East Africa has a definite forensic advantage in any argument with the 
woman for whom but ten cows have been paid. Pier husband and chil- 
dren enjoy a like glory m terms of hci worth m bride price. Among the 
Yuroks of California this is so fixed that the social status and wergild of 
a man aie determined absolutely by the bride pi ice paid for his mother. 

A number of factors underlie bride purchase, but the basic principle 
is the supremacy of the kin group over its individual membeis. In no 
society does the person stand alone as an individual This is particularly 

2 L. T. Hobhouse, G. C Wheeler, and M. Ginsberg, The Matenal Cultme and 
Social Institutions oj the Simpler Peoples 

8 The Native Administration Act of 1927, Union of South Afnca, m recognition 
of the importance of bride price to native society expressly foibids any couit from 
setting aside lobola or bogadi as “repugnant to natuial law” J. Lewm, Studies in 
African Native Law, p, 57. 
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true m primitive societies whcic status as a member of a group of kins- 
men is the pi uraiy determinant ot the individual’s social position 

In spite of what aspuant youth may feel about it, mairiagc is not a 
concern of the manying pair alone. Society at laigc has its stake in the 
affair and what ensues ftom it. The families of the principals to a mat- 
nage have then very direct mteicsts in its many ramifications. 

To understand mairiagc at all, and pnmitive matuage especially, it is 
necessary to grasp this basic pi mciple: mm tinge constitutes an alliance 
between two km groups in which the couple concerned is vieiely the 
most conspicuous link. Everyone learns, sooner or later, if he does not 
know it now, that when he mames the “one and only” he nianics not 
only her but all her telatives as well." Brides, of coutse, have the same 
experience. 

' The kin-group alliance is shaped as a kind of implicit contract. Tan- 
gible evidence of the contiact helps to solidify it. Symbolic gestures such 
as marriage leasts and rituals serve this function well. This is also the 
eflect of gift exchange at marriage. When gift exchanges aic customarily 
equal, no one comes out ahead. This is the case with the Cheyenne In- 
dians. A boy who has set lus heart on a particular gnl talks it over with 
'his family. If they think the choice is a good one, aftci taking into con- 
sidciation not only the qualities of the girl but also the character of her 
family, they muster thcii nicest transferable possessions to place at the 
disposal of the young swain. These aie carefully loaded on a fine hoise. 
They then call upon a respected old woman to lead the horse to the tipi 
of the girl’s cldet brother There she stakes it out for all the camp to see, 
while she entcis the lodge to piess the suit of her protege. The elder 
brother calls in his cousins for a family conclave. If they decide the pio- 
posal is acceptable, they unload the horse and distribute the gifts among 
themselves, the brother taking the horse All then disperse to their sepa- 
rate lodges to rustle up what each will offer as a return gift. Each is 
expected to bring back in the next day or turn something equal in value 
to what he has received. In the meantime, the bride is made beautiful, 
and when all is ready she is mounted on a good hoisc, the presents ate 
loaded on another, and the old woman is called upon to lead the bride 
and the gift hoise back to the groom’s tipi There she is received by all 
his family, and her accompanying gifts are distributed among them in 
accordance with what they gave. So far as economic value goes they are 
exactly where they were before. What then has been gained? 

Perhaps we can understand the social function of such activity better 
if we reflect on our own elaborate gift exchanges at Christmas time. The 
energy, trouble, and effort in acquiring and distributing suitable gifts is 
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immense and often discouraging As often as not, we end up with a 
collection of items \vc u on Id just as soon do without. Neveithclcss, m 
the exchange we rcaflhm and bind anew the friendships and relationships 
wc value or find desuable. 

The line between gift and purchase is gossamer thin. So, on occasion, 
is the line between gift and bribe. In either case, the differences lie in the 
attitude of the giver and receiver and the tone of the situation as it is cus- 
tomarily felt m the community. This makes it sometimes difficult to de- 
termine whether the social practice in a given tribe is bade purchase or 
merely gift When a Comanche gives arrows or a horse to a girl’s eldei 
brother in preparation for a mai nage proposal, it probably is to be con- 
sidered as a gift, since the elder brother is not obligated to release his 
sister m exchange. Yet a man knows what the other has m mind when 
he gives these gifts, and acceptance docs impose a measme of claim upon 
his sister. In this sense, the gift is a purchase pucc 

Since gift giving ns a smoothci-of-thc-way is apparently a universal 
practice, it is piobablc that gift giving as a step in mamage exists as a 
weak foim of bride piicc in most societies in which the overtures are 
made by the men 

Bride price is a stepping up of gift giving and an aspect of gift ex- 
change when women have conic to acquire a highly esteemed significance 
as an element in the family structure. Sonic tribes explain it as a compen- 
sation to the parents for the trouble they went to to raise the girl. Others 
simply say that her family has something the groom badly wants; theie- 
foie he must pay. The extent to which bride piice is correlated with 
patrilineal descent systems has not been statistically determined, but the 
adhesion of these two forms has been definitely noted for Indonesia . 1 
When the woman is removed from her family to that of her husband’s, 
and more especially, when her children belong to her husband’s family 
tather than hei own, then her family really is losing something for which 
they may require a payment in equalization. In Bali, the natives feel that 
bride price removes the woman from the protection of her domestic gods 
and validates the sway of her husband’s family gods over her. 

Biide price thus effects the transfer of the gill from one family group 
to another. But there is more significance to it than this. It is not so much 
the purchase of a bride as it is of posterity. Children are the goal, off- 
spring who will perpetuate the husband’s family line. This is what gives 
bride price its special association with patrilineal descent. A sterile bride 
is a bac! baigain. It is therefore common among African Negroes for thc^ 

*B. ter Haar, Adat Law in Indonesia , pp 169-173. 
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bride’s family to substitute a younger sister without charge, if no issue 
is forthcoming from the fust daughter for whom they have received 
bride price. As an alternative, the sum of the bride price may be re- 
funded. This is often difficult, however, because the capital received m 
payment for the daughtet may already have been invested in the purchase 
of a wife fot a son. Thus, it has been reported (for the Thonga, for in- 
stance) that the family may he requited to surrendci their son’s wife to 
their son-in-law in lieu of their barren daughtet. These same reejuuements 
hold if the married daughter deseits her husband, who has paid foi her 

Linton’s rcpoit on the Vezo Sakalava of Madagascar shows to what 
extent bade piice is actually the puichase of a light to children among 
these people. In the case of divorce, neither a refund of the cattle paid 
not the substitution of another woman is socially permissible. The di- 
voiced wife may remany, but only with hei former husband’s permis- 
sion. This will be forthcoming upon agreement by the wife and her new 
husband-to-be that the fiist children born to them (up to the limit of 
three) will be deeded over to the first husband, who is the one that paid 
the bride price .to her family. The woman nurses and keeps the children 
until weaning, whereupon they are tinned over to her first husband and 
become his legal heirs without the formality of adoption . 5 All this illus- 
trates another basic principle to be referred to in more detail later on, 
viz.: among primitives sociological fathei hoocl is generally of vioie signifi- 
cance than biological fatherhood 

A nice Sakalava refinement is that although legally a divorced hus- 
band may demand a refund, good form does not countenance it. That 
would be putting material values above human values' Such a man puts 
cattle above children. 

Finally, among- the Bavenda of South Africa, if the bride price is paid 
in installments, the children do not pass to the husband’s family until 
the sum is paid in full. 

A unique twist to bade price as a means of obtaining offspring is 
found among the Dahomeans of West Africa. A married woman may pay 
the bride price to obtain a second wife for her husband as a means of pro- 
viding him with children. These children call their sire’s first wife 
“father,” because she, after all, is the one who paid for them . 0 This may 
seem to be canying the principle of sociological fatherhood a bit fai, but 
who can deny that it is logical? 

5 R. M. Linton, “The Tanala” ( Field Museum of Natural Htstoiy, Anthiopo- 
logical Series, Vol, 22, Chicago, 19331 

'f 0 M. J Herslcovits, “A Note oil ‘Woman Marriage’ in Dahomey” (Afuca, Vol. 
10, 1937), pp. 333-341 
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The medium of bride price vanes m dillcicnt pairs of the woild In 
East and South Africa among the cattle laiscis, the purchase price is 
primarily in cows. Among certain Indians ol California it is in dcntalnim 
shells. On the Northwest Coast of Noith America it is in blankets and 
coppers. The Kazaks of Ccntial Asia find horses, cattle, sheep, and camels 
acceptable accoidmg to the means of the groom. An African Hottentot 
pays in cattle and a girdle of ostrich shell beads to lus future mothei-m- 
law.. 

../ "Suitor Service. A cheap but not easy way to obtain a wife is to work 
for her. Jacob put in seven years of labor to win the hand of Rachel 
plus seven for Leah, who was not part of his bargain. Among the Siberian 
Chukchi, Koryak, and Yukaghir tribes service for the bride is the regular 
practice; it seems to have replaced bride price as the cailier form of 
acquisition of a wife. 

Scattered tribes in all parts of the world have been found to requnc 
service in the bride’s household as the price the groom must pay. Many 
of these tribes allow no alternative, but in otheis suitor service is simply 
a substitute for payment of the bride price— like die vagi ant who trashes 
dishes in the kitchen to pay for his meal. 

Th e obligation of a son-in-law to voile for his wife’s parents may be 
an enduring responsibility . Although the Comanche Indians do not re- 
quire outright suitoi ser vice, a son-in-law is exp ected to send a good 
sTiiir e ol/ Tie game he slays to the tipi of his mothe r-in-law. This is wh y 
patents want tKeir daugh ter to many a a nod hunter . A~son-i n-law does 
not have to do this, but iTTie~5ocs, he is a Rood son-inJ aw._and he is a 
pooFson- m-law if he docs not . His reward will be a _younget*d augIi ter 
tb TEiecom e~ his secon d.,wife..But no meat, no second daughter. 

Exchange Marriage. Another inexpensive way to get a bride is to swap 

sisters. This results in a form we know as intei familial exchange mm ridge. 
In this arrangement a brother and a sister are married to a sister and her 
brother, and a man’s wife’s brother is also his sister’s husbard— a two- 
way brother-in-law. Since both the families come out even, there is no 
need for either biide price or suitor service, although gift exchanges are 
still allowed. 


Fiom the point of view of cementing family alliances, this method 
of acquiring a mate is best of all. It is easy to sec that it doubles the con- 
necting link between the two groups and it is the most equitable in all 
respects. Add to this the fact that m Australia and Melanesia, where inter- 
familial exchange marriage is most common, the exchange is preferably 
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The difficulty with this practice is, however, that it is not so easy to 
make a double match as it is a single one. The Shoshone Indians of the 
Snake River Desert in Idaho prefer this form of marriage to all otheis, 
and their whole system of kinship teinunology is predicated upon it . 7 
Yet in recent times, at least, such maiuages have been in actuality few 
and far between. 

s/ /lYIarriage by Capture. Novelists and romanticists dwell on the hoary 
days when the caveman was supposed to beat his beloved into insensibil- 
ity with a knobby club, then to drag her by hei flowing hair to his lan 
where she forthwith became his loving wife. This is the wishful notion 
of the “get ’em young, treat ’em rough, and tell ’em nothing” school. 
When anthropology was young, serious consideration was given to this 
fantasy as the earliest method of getting a wife. Suitors’ tx mis and sham 
battles at maniage were thought to be symbolic suivivnls of the scuffles 
that accompanied the abduction of the feminine prize. It is still a popular 
notion that the haimless rice thrown at the escaping bride and groom is 
a gay vestige of the days when rocks and spears were hniled instead. 

Mock capture is a real and not uncommon pi actic e. When a voung 
Bushman and his bride aie to lie married the folk gather from all, around 
to join in the wedding feast In the midst of the meal the gloom seizes 
the bride. This is the signal for all her relatives to grab their dibbles and 
set to beating him. A minor battle royal takes place among the guests 
while the groom receives his drubbing. If he can keep his hold on the 
girl, the boy succeeds in his marriage If he lets go under the hail of 
blows, he loses herd 

The African Bahima subject the bride to a tug of war between her 
clan and the groom’s, who always wins When the final pull is given in 
the groom’s favor, the bride is hustled to a cowhide and laised from the 
ground by the groom's cohotts, who lush off with her, chased by friends 
and relatives . 8 

Of course, the hilarious horseplay that climaxes our own weddings 
and the escape. of the bride and groom in a cloud of exhaust smoke (pro- 
vided a spark plug has not been removed) , are cut of the same cloth 

If this is not a survival of bride capture, what then is it? Modern 
anthropology prefers a functional to a pseudohistorical explanation. More 
properly, it is to be understood as a symbolic expression of latent and 
repressed hostilities of the two marrying families. True, they are to be 

7 Cf. E. A Hoebel, “Comanche and Hdkandika Shoshone Relationship Systems’ 
{Ameuctm Anthropologist, Vol. 41, 1939), pp. 440-457. 

8 G. W Stow, The Native Races of South Africa, p. 96. 

0 J. Roscoe, The Northern Bantu, Vol. 2, p. 256 
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allied in marriage. But alliance is only possible where dill ei cnees exist 
Alliance always involves a measuie of antagonistic cooperation. Common 
interests dominate any alliance or it will not be fotged. Yet the an- 
tagonisms ate there to be felt, unconsciously or otherwise. The brule- 
giving family resents the successful intrusion of the suitor, and they aie 
given the ritual oppoitumty of letting him know it m a haimless wav. 
Thus aie the deep emotions of resentment drawn off. Likewise, any feel- 
ing that the swain is unworthy of the precious daughter may be met by 
forcing him to prove his woith. 

All this is not to contend that marriage by capture does not exist. 
It does But we must dispel the notion that it could C vei have been the 
prevailing technique m any supposed stage of human history. Rather, it 
is a supplementary way of getting a wife . Its advantage is that it is ch eap 
and adventuresome, if risky. On the othei hand, its disadvantages, aside 
TronTH^q^ marriage is an alliance between km groups, 

capturing a wife brings none of the advantages tlu\t arc to he denvcd 
from such an alliance Theie arc no wife’s relatives to hack a man up 
or contribute their share of prop city. The man who captures his wives 
will, therefore, be at a disadvantage as against the n Mn who has got his 
by reciprocal means. His children will not have the advantages and status 
his wife’s family might bestow, and if his sole wife is from an alien tube, 
his children will not he raised in the pure tradition of his own culture. 

Plains Indian wainors, like the men of many another primitive tribe, 
do capture and mate with alien women Many are the nations who have 
considered women the legitimate prize of wai. However, unless a mail is 
poorly off, he first marries a girl of his own tribe in the tegular manner. 
His captured “wives” are secondary additions to his household' his con- 
cubines and his wife’s household drudges. Heie, as elsewhere, the posi- 
tion of the captive woman may be closer to that of a h ] aV e than of a 
true wife. 

Again and again, we find that the abduction of women is the cause 
of bitter wars and annihilations. Helen of Troy may be the most famous 
such bellct cansus belli, but she was neither the first nor the last among 
her sex. 

Inheritance of Wives. I nheritance of widows through the operatio n 
of the levirate and filial inheritance is of course of extreme importa nce 
as a_f fljEm] S~maiTiag e. However, nothing further ne e d be added here to 
what we have already said in the previous chapter on this subject except 
to note that the Palvic.and Bui a tribes of N orthern Nigeria allow a man 
to inherit his grandfather’s wives. 
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Adoptive -Marriage. In Indonesia and modem Japan a man may obtain 
a wife by be ing adopT eSnmto^cFTan^^ nt is a "device by which a 
pati llineally o rganized family may mainta in its line when there aic no 
,ons . By leg aHicS on tHcHon-m-law thus becomes a "son” Inins wTfe’s 
family, and ins childreiTbel6ng"to Kef famHym ncTriot h is. A queer quirk 
of this devi ce isthe facjihat. technically, the. gtQorifs jbridOeconies his 
o wn “ sister.” It is necessary that the people close their eyes to this bit 
of logic, for that, of course, would lie incest. Convenience masters logic 
and the husband is a “son” of his father-in-law for purposes of reckoning 
descent. 

Fictive Marriage. Adoptive mairiage is a form of Active marriage in 
that it is assumed that the son-in-law is a son. Moie extieme forms of 
fictive mariiage occasionally occur. Among them are the special prac- 
tices of the Kwakiutl and the Nuer. In the case of the Kwakiuti the 
inhentancc of chiefly prerogatives passes from a tided mail to his grand- 
son through his son-in-law, the giandson’s father It is not possible for 
the titles to pass to succeeding generations through the chief’s sons di- 
rectly If there are no daughters, such inheritance would be blocked for 
lack of a son-in-law were it not for fictive marriage. 

In such a case [writes Boas], a man who desires to acquire die use of a crest 
and the other privileges connected with the name performs a sham marriage 
with the soil of the bearer of the name. The ceiemony is performed in the 
same manner as a real marriage. In case the bearer of the name has no children 
at all, a sham marriage with a part of his body is pel formed, with his right or 
left side, a leg or an arm, and the privileges are conveyed in the same manner 
as in the case of a real marriage . 11 

The son-in-law begets children by a second wife. 

Among the Nuers of the upper Nile, when a man has been murdered 
and the murdeier’s kinsmen have paid cattle in settlement, the blood 
money is used in part to “many a wife to his name to give him heiis.” 12 
Who sires the children is not reported. 

Elopement. Elopement is a safety valve. It is one of those saving cul- 
tural forms whose function, n to provide an acceptable byroad where- 
with to escape the dictates of formal custom. Marriage as we have seen 
is never left open to the untrammeled choice of the marrying individ- 
uals There are incest and exogamic prohibitions; there are the limita- 

10 ter Haar, op. cit., pp 175-176, J. F Embree, The Japanese Nation, p. 162 

11 F Boas, Social Organization mid Secret Societies of the Kwakiutl Indians 
(United States National Museum, Report, 1895), p 359 

1J E E. Fvans-Pntchard, The Nuer. 
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tions of preferential mating, and there are the pcisonal prejudices of 
family members to be met. On the other hand, there is love. Few people 
are so given to romantic love as are Americans. In our individualistic 
sentimentalism we exalt the ideal of marriage based on love— that mysteri- 
ous psychophysiological reaction. Although many primitive cultuies do 
not allow very much weight to love in marriage (indeed, many seem to 
ignore it entirely), the fact is that all primitives have their amorous likes 
and aversions too. 

From the evidence it would appear that elopements take place in 
every known society When familial oi social disapproval blocks a fer- 
vently desired marriage, or when a planned marriage with a distasteful 
partner is about to be forced on the unwilling one, elopement is a way 
out. The tribes that lequire that elde-iVkhd relativ .5 scut the consent of 
mairiageablc youths to the anangeihents they plan for 'hem aie surely 
a minority among mankind. Th's makes a general human necessity of the 
path of elopement. 

Of cotuse, the existence of a formal rule docs not mean that it will 
always be insisted upon. Cheyenne mm hold the legal right to dispose of 
their sisters as they wish Eat as Calf Woman put it, “Kind-hearted 
brothers always found oih how then sisters felt about it befote the' 
promised them to any man.” 

It is difficult to formulate a generalization concerning the status of 
elopement marriages. In the case of the Cheyennes the elopement would 
ultimately be tecogmzed as a marriage and be validated by gift exchanges 
only if the pair ran off before the gnl had actually been engaged by her 
brother to another man It was a different matter if the promise had 
already been made. In several Cheyenne cases brothers committed suicide 
when their sistets eloped after they had been pioimscd to someone else. 13 

In parts pf the Pacific area the tendency to rultmal orthogenesis has 
resulted in elopement becoming the regular way of getting mairied. This 
is the situation in a number of Australian tribes. According to the reports 
of Howitt, 11 elopement is the reductio ad absurdum of ovei developed 
marriage rules among the Kurnai tribe. Broad rules of exogamy combine 
with nanow rules of localized mating ( i.e the mate must be taken fiom 
a specific band) to narrow strictly the field of legitimate choice. Old 
men dominate the society and have the first choice of y r oung girls. Mat- 
ters are so carefully controlled that a boy can scarcely find a girl he can 
rightly marry. Fortunately for the Kurnai, they make “pretend lules” 
of these principles. Most marriages of young couples are by elopement, 

13 K. N. Llewellyn and E. A Hoebel, The Cheyenne Way, Chap 9 

14 A. W. Howitt, The Native Tribes of South-east Australia, pp. 274/f. 
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and customauly medicine men are expected to help them escape. What 
then? The righteous citizcniy (most of whom married in just this way) 
axe teinble in their anger. A posse of vigilantes sets forth to do social 
justice. The couple flees to a traditional asylum If they arc overtaken, 
they are cmelly wounded and may be killed. Once at the place of asy- 
lum, however, they are safe. They stay there until a baby is born. Then 
they may return home to face a softei music, for they will merely be 
given a beating and then be accepted as legitimately married 

Divorce and the Dissolution of Marriage. In spite of the desire of 
kinsmen to letain the mainagc link, primitive marriages are brittle things. 
Romance and individual desire may not play so gieat a role in determin- 
ing the choice of a first partner as it does with ns, but they aie permitted 
moie sway in tpe shifting 'of mates after mairiage. Only a small propor- 
tion of marriagps among primitives ; jre for life. In piinciple, the primitive 
marital bond is 1 datively loose. ( 

Hobhouse, Wheeler, and Ginsberg found in their study that of 271 
tribes only 4 per cent forlnd divorce, 24 per cent allow it for specific 
cause; 72 per cent permit it on thexbasis-.of mutual consent based on in- 
compatibility or whim. 11 * The sample may not be statistically perfect. 
Nevertheless, the results just quoted are proh bly not too far from accu- 
rate fact. 

Aside from the economic airangements that may have to be untangled 
where a high bride price was paid or a rich dowry given, divorce does 
/ not entail such difficulties among the primitives as it does with us. The 
first reason tests m the fact that although religious litual may enter into 
the marriage ceremonies, marriage is hardly a religious affair. In addi- 
tion, the problem of the caie and disposition of the children is more 
easily handled. Ordinarily, they go with the mother. It has already been 
noted that sociological' fatheihood is more significant to primitive man 
than is biological paternity. 

There is little evidence on record to indicate that when the primitive 
mother remarries the emotional transition for the children is difficult. 
If the mother does not remarry right away, it is easy for her and her 
luood to settle among her relatives, for the tribal community is small 
and she has not been fat from her kin at any time. If she is a captive 
from an alien tribe, she probably remarries without delay. Unmamed 
adult women are unthinkable to most primitives. 

The prevalence of wife stealing is another important unsettling fac- 
tor. In societies in which sexual competition among the men is a means 

1,5 Hobhouse, Wheeler, and Ginsberg, op at,, Chap 3 
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of attaining .social status, no home is truly safe Eskimos may cooperate 
economically, but they engage in violent competition for women To 
steal another’s wife and get away with it proves the abductm a better 
man than the loser. The lisk is gicat, however, because the husband, if 
half a man, will attempt to murder the absconder. A would-be wife takei 
often anticipates this by killing the husband first and mairying the widow 
afteiward 

In the 1920’s Knut Rasmussen visited a village of Musk 0.\ Eskimos 
in Canada. He found that every adult male m the community had been 
involved in a murder centering about wife stealing ! 10 

Special piactices, such as the licenced wife stealing of the Crow In- 
dians, may also bieak up the family This is a phase of competition be- 
tween two rival militaiy associations, the Foxes and Knobby Sticks. Each 
spring one or another of the fiatcrnities is piivilcged to captuic any wife 
of a member of the other fraternity, ptovided she has had picmantal 
sexual lelations with the captor The husband may not lcsist the abduction 
or take his wife back. The triumph of the kidnapping fiatcinity is 
supreme. 

After an abduction theic was a ceiemonial display ol the captive women. 
The successful club would announce “One of the Lumpwood gills (Fox) has 
married one of us Foxes (Lumjnvoods) of her own accoid!” They took her 
to the club lodge, where they kept up drumming, singing, and dancing most 
of the night. She was the only woman picscnt. Her kidnaper’s family treated 
her as a real biide, bunging her an elk-tooth dress and other gaiments. Eatly 
the following morning an old member went thiough camp, shouting. “We 
are going to have a good time today, get your hoises and prepale for today’s 
big dance 1 ” The stolen woman dressed lip in Iter new clothes, her face painted 
with led stripes, while the members painted as though for war. She was to 
tide behind a member who had once saved a Crow from a puisuing enemy, 
taking him up on horseback behind himself and thus earning the tide of 
akbapicere (one who takes someone behind). Any other man presuming to 
ride with the woman was jeered and at once thiown off by the rival club, 
There were, in fact, further restrictions. The feat must have been achieved oil 
the wai-path, not while defending the camp against hostile attack, in which 
case the danger was not reckoned so great. Further, the horse mounted by the 
pair must be one cut loose from its picket in the enemy camp; otherwise the 
riders were thrown off, the bridle was tom, and the horse turned loose. The 
entue club paraded in regular formation, two abreast, with the leaders and 
rear-men in the van and rear, respectively, only the akbapicere and the woman 
remained outside the line. Similarly, they kept outside the circle formed by 


10 K. Rasmussen, Across Arctic Amenca, p. 250. 
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the society m the center of the camp, wheie the dancing commenced and 
continued until evening The society losing the woman looked on ostenta- 
tiously dm mg the perfmmance with feigned indifference At last the mem- 
bers of the tnumphant club returned to the lodge, leaving the woman in her 
Intel's custody, 17 

Cheyennes and othei Plains tnbcsmen considcicd it a great feat cere- 
monially to thiow away wives at a special dance The Cheyenne wartior 
tossed a stick among the male spectators and whoevet was sttuck by it 
had to many the woman, if only for a day. 

In general, men aic allowed mote leeway in the matter of divorce 
than are women. Many tiilies allow' the injured wife, as w'ell as the hus- 
band, to sevei the tie when the other spouse is unfaithful, but many other 
tiibes give the man power to divorce his unfaithful wife without giving 
like power to the wife. A lam lineal descent plus uxonlocal residence, of 
course, strengthen the hand of the woman. Among the highly matrt- 
lineal IIopi and Zum, wheic women own the houses', a woman can di- 
vorce her husband simply' by setting his gear outside the door Any man 
who comes home to see his pile of belongings outside the door knows 
just w hat that means. It is his tune to go home to mothei. 

The causes of divorce and the grounds for it may be two quite dif- 
ferent things. Yet it may be illuminating to close this chapter with a 
listing of what the Ifugao of northern Luzon considei as grounds foi 
divorcement 

1 A bad omen of the bile sac of the sacrificial animal at any' one of the 
four feasts of the marriage ritual 

2 A bad omen of the bile sac at any' of die three principal rice feasts of 
eithei family duiing the first year after the completion of the marriage 
rituals 

L Bnuenness 

4. Continuous dying of offspring 

5 Permanent sexual disability 

6. Unwillingness to perform the sexual act 

7. Neglect in time of sickness, “failure to cherish” 

8 Insulting language by' an in-law 

9. Reduction of the area of fields agreed on in the mairiagc contiact 

10. Selling of a nee field for insufficient reason and without consent of the 
other spouse 

11. Continued refusal of a fathcr-in-law to deliver the fields called for in 
the marriage contract when the couple reaches a reasonable age 

12. Incurring of unreasonable debts 

17 R, H Lnwre, The Crow Indians, pp 190-191 
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B. Chronic la/.incss or shiftless conduct 

14 Failure to pcrfoim certain special duties involved in getting mairied 

1 5. Any legal offense by a kinsman of one spouse against a kinsman of th c 
othci 

- 16 . Insanity 

17. Extreme jealousy 

18. Incompatibility 

19 Dereliction of affection 

20. Desertion 

21. Adultery 

Certain of these grounds are based on the willful wrongdoing of dtia'f 
spouse against the other.. In these cases, the injured partner may obtaiijl 
the divorce and claim damages. In the case of bad omens, fate is set' 
against the marriage, but without blame to anyone, so no damages need 
be paid. Insanity and sexual incompetence arc not matteis for blame, 
since they aic beyond control of the individual, yet they make fulfill- 
ment of the maniage functions impossible, hence, divorce is reasonable, 
but no damages may be claimed. Ncithei thc Ifugao nor any other piimi- 
tive people provide for alimony. It is always assumed that the divorcee 
will soon remarry. In the interim, hci relatives will caie for her and her 
children. 

Here, then, in the case of thc Ifugaos, is an almost completely ra- 
tional handling of the divorce problem in which the social functions ot 
marriage aie the standards against which the continuance or discontinu- 
ance of the maintenance of connubial pairing shall be tested . 18 

lS R. F. Barton, “Ifugao Law” (Untveisity of California Publications in American 
Atchcteology and Ethnology, Vol. 15, No 5, 1922), pp 30-11 
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The essential function of the family is to provide a basic group in 
.which children tcccivc then pnmaiy care and social naming in an nt- 
.tnospheie of emotional intimacy. Families emphasize the emotional inlci- 
dependence of their membets to a degree that quite consistently exceeds 
that of any other social group. Affection, loyalty, cooperation, and 
standing together are almost always enjoined upon family members even 
though not ahvays successfully evoked. The emotional content of family 
attitudes is such that any threat to family security, such as incest or 
adultery, is officially, at least, met with violent reactions So far as the 
evidence goes, homicide and adultery are the two acts that aie legally 
punishable in all societies 1 

Although we have just spoken of the essential function of the family, 
the reader has probably noticed that two functions were stated. (1) 
care and social training of offspring and (2) maintenance of an atmos- 
phere of emotional intimacy. Other gioups and associations can and do 
provide for the care and social training of children, even to the extent 
of displacing or acting' as a total substitute for the family, viz, orphan- 
ages and correctional homes for the unlucky among us, or boaiding 
schools and summer camps for the children of the wealthy. But none of 
these succeed in providing the exclusive in-group feeling characteristic 
of the family. That feeling appears to be a concomitant of the psycho- 
logical need for a sense of security. 

It is on this basis that we identify the universal emotional atmosphere 
as a functional characteristic of primary significance in the family. 

The provision of care and training calls forth a number of correlated 
activities of an economic nature: the procurement of food, shelter, 
clothing, and other material needs. The family is thus always an eco- 
nomic unit in pioduction and consumption. Adults as well as children 
naturally benefit in this. Marriage and the formation of a family, even 
without children,* is considered an essential for almost all adults in all 
primitive societies. The customary division of labor prevents either a 

1 An exception is W. H R Rivers’s report on the Todas of India, among whom 
he found no social disapproval of adulteiy 
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man or a woman from performing all the economic functions necessary 
to a satisfactory life. A helpmate, or economic complement (the spouse), 
is needed. 

From the point of view of the individual, this may provide the strong- 
est motive for getting marned. Ceitainly, m those societies in which free 
premarital sex life is openly countenanced, it is not the sex interest that 
prompts marriage, for in such a case, lather than opening the door to sex 
life, marriage limits it. On the other hand, where premarital sexual ex- 
perience is prohibited oi inhibited, marriage may lie partially motivated 
by the desire to satisfy the sex drive. 

However, fiom the discussion in this and previous chapters, it should 
he evident that marriage and enteiing into the family relationship are" 
the results of social rather than individual motivations. 

Multiple Family Membership. Every pci son is a member of at least 
font' families ,This may sound like a staitlmg statement but a moment’s 
consideration will show that it is commonplace fact. 

Each legitimate child is a member of the cmnu^al family into which 
it is born, "This is the common type of family, which comes into being 
with the marriage of a mating paii, it consists at marriage of husband and 
wife (or wives and husbands) and latch* includes such offspiing as are 
forthcoming. jf'hc conjugal family is the!' type with whick each of us is 
intimately familiar. It is the type of family we 01 dinar-jly have in mind 
when we use the word “family.” Anthropologically, however, with the 
need for a nicer precision of identification at hand, we label this kind of 
family “conjugal,” because it is the type of family in which two or more 
spouses come together to conjugate in the biological (not grammatical) 
sense. For this reason, some sociologists call this familial form the family 
of ptoaeation.- Others name it the biological family; while the oldei 
fashion was to call it the small family ( Klemfeamlie ). 

In addition to being born into a conjugal family, when an adult mar- 
ries he founds a new conjugal family in conjunction with his mate The 
mari led adult is thus a member of two conjugal families. Fie is a member 
of the first as an offspring, and of the second as a's ( pro)crcator. In the 
first, his i elation is that of child to parent and sibling to sibling. In the 
second, his relationship is that of parent to child and spouse t,o spouse 
The statuses and roles of the individual are quite different m each of the 
conjugal families to which he belongs. It must be realised, therefore, that 
from the point of view of the interacting individual the two families are 

2 J. L. and J. P. Gillm, An Introduction to Sociology, p. 209. 
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quite different ns social experience. Yet, as we view them from the out- 
side, both families arc identical in foim. 

The conjugal family is always bilateral Since it takes two to make a 
conjugal family, and since each spouse already belongs to a preexisting 
family, the mairiage union links two units into a new one. The child 
has its ties to both its father’s and its mothei’s conjugal families as well 
as to the one into which it is bom. 

^'The Extended Family The family tic does not stop short with paicnts 
and children. The bond of close kinship embiaccs uncles and aunts, 
cousins, parents, grandpaicnts, and gtandcluldi cn Some sort of gtoup 
organization of these relatives is always piescnt This is what wc know 
as the extended fa/tiily. These extended family relationships aic quadri- 
lateral. Unless the unilateral principle is operative, the individual can 
count on the support of his relatives in all four of his extended families. 

The multilateral extended family, however, has an inheicnt weakness 
It spreads itself m too many directions. Its boundaries become too blurted 
and diffused. Thcie are so many individuals within it that their interests 
are apt to cut across each othei. Conflicts of loyalty are engendeied. 
What is more defective, its very diffuseness makes the maintenance of 
effective loyalty truly difficult to accomplish. A weak extended family 
weakens the individual and, indeed, the whole social structure. 
c-dVlany societies have found a corrective in the unilateral principle. 
This is a selective device in which for purposes of social organization one 
side of the relationship tree is arbitranly ignored, while the other side 
is given reinfoiced recognition If a child belongs to the paternal extended 
family of its father, the relationship is petti timed If the child belongs to 
the mother’s maternal iannly, the extended family is imtrilmeal. In a 
given tribe, one of these principles usually prevails to the exclusion of 
the other, although this is by no means always the case 
^-Further consideration and elaboration of the unilateral principle pro- 
duces the lineage and clan as significant kinship groups above and beyond 
the family, a subject to be discussed in the next chapter. 

The Susu. However much we may cherish the conjugal family as a 
social unit, it is functionally far from ideally suited to the ends it must 
fulfill. In the first place, the conjugal family is very unstable. There is 
the constant possibility of divorce, and whcie divorce is not countenanced 
emotional disturbances arising from the incompatibility - of the father 
and mother can easily destroy the affective solidarity that is so impor- 
tant to good family functioning. If a primary purpose of mairiage is to 
fix the biological father of children with the economic and social respon- 
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sibility of providing for his children’s nurture, this essential social need 
is seriously impaired when the father di voices the mothci. True enough 
the consequences of a conjugal family breakup aie not so seiious in a 
primitive society where the mother is sccuicly embedded in the protec- 
tion of her extended family and where remarriage is casici than is usually 
the case with us. Nevertheless, the brittleness of the conjugal family ls 
a definite deficiency. 

Also, the conjugal family is a temporary association. It begins and 
ends with the union of the married pair and the dispersal of the children 

Furthermore, upon marriage a person enters a new conjugal family 
and his loyalties are split. From our own experience we know the ten- 
sions that can result fiom the pull of loyalty to our husbands or wives as 
against our fathers and mothers. 

The instability of the conjugal family and its shoit tunc span also 
limit its usefulness as a means of inheritance of pioperty and pciquisites. 

In order to overcome these disadvantages, many primitive societies 
utilize the sum along with the conjugal family 

Before describing the susu it may be well to say a lew words about 
nomenclatuic. The susu does not exist in our cultuie, and if it ever 
existed in the historical past in the cultures from which 0111s is tradi- 
tionally dciivcd, we have no record of it. Not possessing it, not even 
knowing there could be such a thing until anthropology recently discov- 
ered it among other peoples, we have no name for it in our vernacular. 
When science is confronted with a new material or phenomenon, a new 
label must be provided. Ordinarily, this is done by coining a new com- 
pound from Latin or Greek roots— often with horrendous results. Or, 
the new thing may be labeled with a descriptive grouping of adjectives, 
adverbs, and nouns already in the language, Or, we may take over a for- 
eign woid from some culture in which the thing already exists. There aie 
precedents for all tluee in anthropology. Anthropology, which is itself 
a relatively new phenomenon, is named in accordance with the first prac- 
tice. The term “secondary affinal marriage” to identify a particular land 
of mating illustrates the second. The incorporation of such woids as tabu 
(from the Polynesian) and totem (from the Algonquian) into eveiyday 
usage illustrates successful innovations by the third method. No method 
is necessarily better than another, all should be investigated when a new 
name is needed, However, in anthropology, if a primitive term fits the 
thing with “alluring brevity and phonetic suggestiveness,” it should be 
utilized. Anthropologists owe more to primitive men than they do to 
the Greeks and Romans. 
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Goldemveiser and Linton have each advanced a nomenclature foi the 
type of institution wc are now considering. Goldenweisei has called it 
tiie unilateral family.' Linton has labeled it the consanguine family .‘ The 
susu, it is iiuc, is unilateral, but it is bettei not to call it a family. The 
tenn '‘consanguine,” foi its pait, means blood idationship, a concept that 
we would have interdicted. Something new is needed. 

Sum is the name the Dobu tribe gives to the primary umlateial rela- 
tionship group that complements and completes the conjugal family. The 
Dobu susu has been described and analy7ed in clanty and gicat detail by 
Foi tune in his well-lcnown book Soucren of DobuF All anthropologists 
,ue iannhar with the term, it has “alluring hicvity and phonetic sug- 
gestiveness”, and it is devoid of all picconceptive and misleading conno- 
tations Thciefoie, it shall be used for the type of oigatuzation now to be 
described. 

The nucleai basis of the susu is the brother-sister relationship. The 
husband does not enter into it at all. His role, except as procieator, is 
leplaeed in part or wholly by the mothei’s brother. Generally, in Melan- 
esia the father raises his garden produce not for his wife and his own 
children but for his sister and her children. A man’s brother-in-law must- 
in turn provide for his children. The mam burden of educating the boys 
in men’s work falls on the mother’s brother. His nephews inherit most 
of their goods from him. He sponsors their entrance into various clubs and 
societies. He passes on his social prerogatives to his nephew, not to his 
son. Where the susu organization is highly institutionalized, the father, as 
we know him, is almost entuely ruled out of the picture (see avunculate, 
pages 242-243). 

The susu tends to extend unilineally down the generations, so that 
it includes a brother and sister (or group of brothers and sisters), the 
sisteis’ children, their daughters’ children, daughters’ daughters’ children, 
etc. 

Susus are always matri lineally oriented, since the male role in the 
child mu tuie gioup is directed toward patronage of his sister’s children*, 
rather than his own. 

Except for procreation, the susu is competent to take ovei every func- 
tion exercised by the conjugal family. There is reportedly only one known 
societal organization in which this has actually occurred, howevei, this 
is the famous Nayar caste of the Cochin state on the Malabar coast of 

3 A. Goldemveiser, Anthropology, Chap 22. 

4 R M Linton, The Study of Man, p 161 

D R. F. Fortune, Soicereis of Dobu; see also R F. Benedict, Patterns of Cultwe , 
Chap 5. 
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southeast India. The Nayars arc supposed to have been the ailing caste 
of the aboriginal society predating the Hindu influx Today they f 0lm 
the third-ranking caste of a complex and caste-donunatcd society. Above 
them is the royal house of great wealth and power, which may have 
emerged long ago from the Navats themselves. Beneath the royal house 
(but far above the Nayars in sublimity) is the caste of Nambudin Brah- 
mans, whose sacred families aic patiilmeally organized on a strict basis 
of pumogcniture. The Nayars arc a closed caste of land ovvncis and pro- 
fessional soldicis, who m contiast to the Brahmans are strictly matri- 
lineal and matrilocal. The household, or taravad, is a joint organization 
housed under one roof. The eldest woman is titular head of the house- 
hold, but the house, lands, and joint property are administered by the 
eldest brother for the benefit of the group. All the males (biotheis, sons, 
and grandsons) contiibute to the maintenance of the taiavad and diaw 
their support fiom it. But none of their children lcceive any benefit from 
their efforts whatsoever Only the offspring of the women belong to the 
taravad and arc maintained within it. The men mate with women of 
other taravad without obligating themselves to any social duties toward 
their “wives” or children. Both men and women may have several mates 
simultaneously, since mating involves no formal obligations Younger 
sons of the Brahman class may enter into sexual alliances with Nayar 
women, but they still remain outside the taravad, as their children le- 
main irrevocably fixed within it. Thus Nayar social organization is built 
upon the susu (taravad), without even a vestige of the conjugal family, 

On the other hand, it is usual for the susu to complement rather than 
displace the conjugal family. 

Thus in Dobu the conjugal family is the household unit, i.e., its mem- 
bers live together. Aftei marriage, because a man never enters his sister’s 
house, the susu has no household base. However, children cannot eat 
food grown in their father’s fields; all fishing gear, including canoes, are 
used jointly by susu members only and are inhented only within the 
susu Consequently, the susu has an economic base and the conjugal fam- 
ily does not. Emotional security is found only in the susu, and not in the 
conjugal family Husband and wife, coming as they do from different 
susus, are hostile at marriage and all then days thereafter. Each believes 
the other is trying to destroy him by foul magic. All Dobus believe that 
all other Dobus except those of their own susu are their magical enemies. 
The susu inheiits the corpse and skull of its members. It bestows personal 
names and social status in relationship terms. Widows, widowers, and the 
children of a dead person may never enter the village of the deceased 
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spouse or paient But— susu telatives of a dead peison may enter the vil- 
lage of the surviving spouse 01 children. 

The differentiation and interrelationship of conjugal family and susu 
is also strikingly revealed by the Zunis of New Mexico, of whom Bene- 
dict writes 

To the women of the household, the grandmothci and her sistcis, her 
daughters and their daughters, belong the house and the corn that is stoied in 
it, No matter what may happen to maniages tire women of the household 
remain with the house foi life. They ptesent a solid front. They care for and 
feed the sacred objects that belong to them. They keep their secrets togethei. 
Their husbands aic outsiders, and it is their brothcis, mavued now into houses 
of othet clans, who ate united with the household m all affaus o 1 the moment 
It is they who return for all the rctieats when the sacred objects of the house 
are set out before the altar. It is they, not the women, who learn the void- 
perfect ritual of their sacred bundle and perpetuate it. A man goes alums, for 
all important occasions, to his mother’s house, which, when she dies, Laconics 
his sister’s house, and if Ins marriage breaks up, he returns to the same house- 
hold. 

This blood-relationship group, tooted m the ownership of the house, united 
in the care of sacred objects, is the important gioup m Zuni It has permanence 
and important common concerns. But it is not the economically functioning 
group. Each mariied son, each married brother, spends his labour upon the 
corn which will fill his wife’s storeroom. Only when his mother’s or sistci’s 
house lacks male labour does he care for the cornfield of his blood-relationship 
group. The economic group is the household that lives together, the old grand- 
mother and her husband, hci daughters and their husbands. These husbands 
count in the economic group, though in the ceremonial group they are out- 
siders 0 

The susu exists because it ofleis ceitain advantages in which the con- 
jugal family is weak. Yet the conjugal family enjoys a definite preference 
over the susu m the choice of mankind. The conjugal family is universal, 
the susu is not. 

What is defective or objectionable in the susu? The ansvet will be 
found in the incest tabu. The basis of the susu is the fraternal bond of 
hi other and sisterhood. Yet all societies find it necessary to tabu sex rela- 
tions between brother and sister, often manifesting extiemc anxiety over 
the consequences of incestuous relationships. The susu encourages emo- 
tional and functional ties between a paii who must never become sexu- 
ally involved with each other. This is dangeious business, so much so 
that many societies appaiently prefer to avoid it altogether. Even in 

11 Benedict, op cit., pp. 75-76 
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Dobu a man may not enter his sistei’s house. As an additional factor 
the splitting of loyalty between susu and conjugal family may produce 
personal and cultural conflicts that aie difflcult to resolve. Malinowski 
has shown how a primitive community can be violently upset by quarieli, 
aiising from a man’s illegal attempts to favor his own son as against his 
sister’s sons to whom he owes customary privileges . 7 

Monogamy and Polygamy. The husband-wife relationship in the con- 
jugal family may or may not be limited to a single mated pair. Monogamy 
exists when a single pair is married Toly gamy, or multiple manugq 
exists when more than two persons are joined in the marital relationship, 
It is impoitant to realize that what is pei nutted in a culture and what 
prevails in fact may be two different things. Thus, it is usual to lefer to 
societies whose cultures permit multiple marriages as polygamous. Yet 
it is unlikely that moic than a few marriages in any society will actually 
be polygamous, since a number of factoLs limit multiple mairiagcs. 

First, there is the relative balance of the sex ratio. Approximately 
equal numbcis of males and females ate born Unless some selective fac- 
tor operates m favor of one sex and against the other, there will be an 
approximate equality m the numbcis of adult males and females available 
for marriage If this is the case, whenevci one man has two wives, some 
other man m the tribe has to do without Tf one man has tlucc wives, 
two other men must do without. Thcie is, of course, the possibility that 
the short-wived men may band together to share one wife among them- 
selves, but such polyandrous arrangements are very rare. 

If it is the current practice for a man to settle in the household of 
his wife, he obviously cannot live with all his wives simultaneously unless 
his wives are sisters. Uxorilocal (L. uxor wife locus place) residence 
discourages the polygynous foim of polygamy. Beyond this, the atti- 
tudes of his in-laws will discourage marriage with women from other lcin 
groups, especially if the society is matnhneal and the wife’s relationship 
group is m a strong position. Mairiage is a km-group alliance, and a son- 
in-law whose affinal allegiances are multiple is apt to be less desiiable 
than one whose affinity is to one gioup alone. 

Few precise statistics ate available, but all reports indicate that monog- 
amous marriages actually predominate in most societies that are permis- 
sibly polygamous. 

Monogamy. Prescribed monogamy is enjoined by various tribes in 
several paits of the world. Its geogiaplucal distribution is quite sporadic, 
although theie seems to be a definite monoganustic proclivity among the 

7 B. Malinowski, Cnme and Custom tn Savage Society, pp. 100-111. 
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tribes of the Amazonian region. Conti ary to die notions of mneteenth- 
ccntuiy anthropologists, monogamy most definitely is not the end prod- 
uct of an evolutionary scries nai rowing down ft cun piimitive promiscuity 
to civilized monogamy. The very piimitive Andaman Islanders and the 
Semangs of the Malay foiests limit themselves to one wife apiece, but the 
Scmangs marry again and again in serial monogamy, Hollywood style. 
Inca commoners were fm hidden ro many more than one wife, but a man 
might receive a concubine as a gift in leward for faithful service to his 
overlord The occurrence of prescribed monogamy among the matri- 
lincal, uxorilocal Iroquois in New York and the equally matrilmenl, 
uxonlocal Hopi and Zufh suggests that in these instances monogamy is 
correlated with female-dominated lcsidcnce and economy. Monogamy 
prevails in all the Southwest Pueblos, but in the Fastcin Pueblos of New 
Mexico, where female dominance fades out, it is impossible to tell whether 
this is due to ancient Pueblo custom, or whether rt has been brought 
about by the influence of the Catholic Church. In the Zulii and Hopi 
Pueblos monogamous marriages are very brittle. Among the Keresan 
Pueblos of the East, howevei, the Catholic injunction against divorce is 
ligidly adhered to. Clandestine relations outside of mariiage occur among 
all these people. 

Exclusive monogamy is not correlated with any stage of culture. Its 
absence among pastoral nomads, who are predominantly patrilineal, is 
nevertheless a notable fact. 

Eakg-Vny. Within polygamous marriages we have been drawing a 
distinction between polygyny and polyandiy. Polygamy means multiple 
marriages. Polygyny means multiple women. Polyandry means multiple 
men. Polygyny is, therefore, that form of family in which a husband has 
more than one wife at one time. Bigamy is the more special form of 
polygamy in which the husband limits himself to two wives, or a woman 
to two husbands. 

There are a number of social motives underlying polygyny as an rnstr- 
tution. If a man has the means to support several wives, he is able to 
present a richer and better equipped household to the world. More 
women can prepare better clothes and food. If women’s handicrafts are 
marketable or suitable for exchange, his household wealth will be en- 
hanced. When the Blackfoot Indians found a luciative outlet for tanned 
hides in the Canadian fur trade and women as tanners were an economic 
asset, polygyny grew to an extent unpiecedented for the Plains. Bride 
price went up and the age of marriage for girls went down, while the 
age of marriage for men was set back; well-established Blackfoot entre- 
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prencurs cornered the available women, and it took young men a lono-er 
time to acquire enough capital to puichasc wives. s 

Polygyny may also serve as a mechanism foi competitive status in 
the sexual field when to have and to hold several \j ives against all comeis 
is a dangerous task, as among the Eskimos. 1 ' 

Strange as it may seem to us, it is repeatedly repoited that m many 
tribes the women do not object to their husbands taking on additional 
wives. This is most apt to be tiue when additional wives are coworkeis 
or “choie wives,” as among the Comanches of the Plains A secondary 
wife may be desired for the performance of special functions, as with 
the Afncan Baganda, among whom a second wife is chosen from the 
husband’s paternal grandmother’s clan. This wife is charged with the 
lesponsibility of caring for hei husband’s hau and nail clippings. 

On the other hand, instances are on record of primitive women who 
have shown extreme jealousy when their husbands luought home a new 
wife. A Cheyenne woman hanged hcisclf because her husband rook a 
Pawnee captive to wife, hut her own grandmothci remarked that, “She 
was foolish to hang herself over such a little thing.” 

Most primitives aver that polygyny works out best when a man’s 
seveial wives are sistcis. This is psychologically reasonable, msofai as 
sisteis are mmc used to each othci’s ways than unrelated women, they are 
subject to the influence of emotional loyalty acquired in childhood as 
members of the same conjugal family. As representatives of the same 
marriage group, their nonpcrsonal intciests in the mairiagc are identical, 
which is not the case with uni elated women. Sororal polygyny is in effect 
an anticipation of soi orate privileges. A man docs not wait for the death 
of his wife before he marries her younger sister. Instead, as among the 
Comanches, he has an expectation that if he performs his son-in-law 
obligations to his Avife’s parents, they will rewaid him with his wife’s 
younger sister when she becomes of age 

Where exchange marriage prevails, the levirate will also work to pio- 
duce sororal polygyny. Thus when brothers have married sisters, if a 
man inherits his deceased brother's wife, his two wives are automatically 
sisters, 

Various household anangements aie made to adjust to the require- 
ments of the multiple-wife family. The Angola practice is probably typi- 
cal of Sudanese African tribes. Humbly tells of an Angola headman with 

8 O. Lewis, The Effects of White Contact upon Blackfoot Culture, with Special 
Reference to the Role of the Fur Trade (American Ethnological Society, Mono- 
graph 6, 1942), pp. 38-40. 

S E. A. Hoebel, “Law-ways of the Primitive Eskimos” ( Journal of Criminal Law 
and Criminology, Vol. 31, 1941), pp. 663-683. 
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eleven wives for each of whom he had a sepal ate hut in his compound. 
Ihe Ovimbundu Negroes piovide each wife with a scpmaie kitchen, 
which selves as the center for her biood. The husband customarily sleeps 
with each wife foui or seven successive nights, as Ins personal habit may 
be 1,1 If a Comanche had less than four wives, they usually shared the 
same tipj. More than foui wives necessitated at least a couple of tipis foi 
the household. 

Polyandry. The actual marnagc of several men to one woman is as 
rare as the marriage of several women to one man is common. Tibetans 
and the Todas of India aic the most famous polyandiists. 

Usually, the Toda polyandrous union is fraternal, but not always so. 
A few polygynous marnages occur, and quite a few monogamous ones. 
Rowevei, female infanticide results in a shortage of adult women, so 
brothers often band together as a group of husbands. Children are ordi- 
narily betrothed in infancy and the boy gives bride-price payments two 
times a year all through his childhood He also has to provide a buffalo 
to help pay funeral expenses of membeis of his betrothed’s family. Just 
before puberty, the gul is deflorated by a man from some clan other 
than her own. Then she is ready for marriage. Right after puberty, she 
is given a dowry and taken to the home of hei husband. Although she 
may have been betrothed to just one man, it is understood that she is 
also the wife of all his brothers. Even a boy yet unborn may become her 
husband, along with his elder brothers, when he becomes of age. All the 
brothers live together and share their wife without friction and, we are 
told, without jealousy. When the wife becomes pregnant, one of the 
brothers goes through a ritual of “presenting the bow ” This makes him 
the sociological father of the ensuing child and the next couple of chil- 
dren to be boin. Theie is no concern over whether he may be the bio- 
logical siie or not. After he has his share of offspring to sponsor, another 
brother “presents the bow," thus making himself the father of the next 
group of children, and so on. This disregard of biological paternity in 
favor of ceremonially established sociological fatherhood is also manifest 
in a way reminiscent of Sakalava bride-pricc privileges mentioned pre- 
viously (page 209). Occasionally, a Toda woman may leave her legiti- 
mate husbands to live with another man without official approval, or she 
may take a concubitant, who pays her husbands for the pnvilegc, m either 
case, her subsequent children still belong to the man (her husband) who 
performed the bow and airow r ritual. 11 

10 W. D. Hambly, “Source Book for African Anthropology” (Field Museum of 
Natural History, Anthropological Series, Vol. 26, Part 2, 1937), pp. 418-419 

11 W. H R. Rivers, The T odas, pp 477-480, 
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Polyandiy in the Darjeeling district of India is restricted to the 
younger brothers of the man who performs the wedding rite with the 
wife. If the elder brother dies and the common wife has no children 
she may break the polyandrous bond by fiist tying a stiing to a finger 
of her No 1 husband’s corpse and binding it to one of her own fingers. 
Then by sevenng the stiing, she symbolically destroys the mainage tie. 

Tibetan and Eskimo polyandry have been attributed to the piactice 
of female infanticide. While it is true that both peoples practice infanti- 
cide, British census figures do not indicate a surplus of adult men in 
Tibet, and reliable censuses of the primitive Eskimo indicate that women 
exceed men m numbcis in almost all Eskimo communities m spite of the 
common destruction of baby girls. 

Although tare, polyandry is moie common (at least in modified form) 
than was thought to be the case a decade or two ago. A form of poly- 
andry has been reported from at least two East Afucan tribes, leading us 
to expect that other unreported instances probably occui Among the 
Banyankolc and the Bahima, where bride price is high, a poor man may 
call on his younger brothers to contribute cattle to his cause. 1 - All the 
brothers who have “locked in” take turns in living with the bride until 
she becomes pregnant, when she then lives with her “husband.” Who- 
ever the sire may be, the resultant child is the social offspring of the 
elder brother who married the girl. 

In northern Nigeiia, according to Meek’s observations, “A Gwari 
woman may have several husbands and families in different towns, living 
now with one, now with another, as she feels inclined. As the children 
belong not to the fust husband but to the actual father, we have here a 
fairly close approximation to actual polyandiy” 13 

In North America limited polyandry rs now known to have existed 
among a number of tribes of the Great Plains 11 and the Basin area, 15 
In these cases there was no shortage of women to account for the prac- 
tice. Instead, in the case of the Shoshones, who considered exchange 
marriage between a group of brothers and sisters on an equal basis to be 
the most desirable form, it is easy to see that these Indians weie imbued 
with the idea of the sexual equivalence of brotheis to each other and 

12 J, Roscoe, The Banycinkole, p 123, “The Cow Tribe of Enlcole in the Uganda 
Protectorate” (Journal of the Royal Anthropological Institute of Great Britain and 
Ireland, Vol 37, 1907), p, 105. 

13 C IC Meek, The Northern Tubes of Nigena, Vol. 1, p. 19S. 

14 A Lesser, “Levirate and Fraternal Polyandiy among the Pawnees” (Man, Vol 
30, No. 77, 1930), pp. 98-101. 

50 J. IT. Steward, “Shoshone Polyandry” (American Anthropologist, Vol 38, 
1936), pp. 561-564. 
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sisteis to each other (which is also the probable cause among the Eskimo, 
although theie it is possible that extensive polygyny produces an artificial 
shortage for the weaker men) lR Sexual rights to one sistei vcie easily 
transferred to other sisters m sororal polygyny and the sororatc. Like- 
wise, the woman’s rights in her husband (and his rights in her) were just 
as easily transferred to her husband’s brothcis m the lcviiate and fraternal 
polyandry. This notion of the sexual equivalence of brothcis ciops up 
in the quaint Shoshone and Comanche custom whcicby an aggrieved hus- 
band couiteously addresses an adulterer who has made him a cuckold as 
“biother,” Men who have had sex iclations with the same woman are 
“brothers” even though unielatcd and even while the husband is prose- 
cuting the adulterer for damages' 

What wc previously named anticipatory Icviuite (sec page 199) may 
also be conceived of as attenuated fiaternal polyanchy. When a Shoshone 
or Comanche elder biothei shares his wife with his unmnnied younger 
brother, it is in anticipation of the younger brother's levirate puvilege. 
Or, if emphasis is placed on the sexual equivalence of brothcis, it is a 
polyandious relationship— attenuated, however, since the younger brother 
is not married in common to the woman m the full sense of the word. 

Among the Skidi Pawnee, anticipation of husband’s sistei’s son 
marriage (see page 200), an extension of the avunculate, pioduced 
another variant of attenuated polyandry According to Dorsey and 
Muiie, 

When a boy reached puberty he was taken in charge by his mother’s 
brother’s wife. From this time until his marriage, lie maintained sexual relations 
with her, and entered a different stage immediately after having had inter- 
course with this woman. When her real husband was off hunting or on the 
warpath, the youth continued to have marital relations with her Thus it 
might happen that for four or five years a woman would have an additional 
“husband,” or possibly three or four, with a temporary state of polyandry 
thereby prevailing 

Inasmuch as an unmarried boy could also share his brother’s wife, he 
could belong to two distinct types of attenuated polyundrous groups 
simultaneously. 17 

There is thus a borderline type of polyandry, which when com- 
bined with polygyny shades into so-called “group marriage.” 

10 E A Hoebel, “Eskimo Infanticide and Polyandry” {The Scientific Monthly, 
Vol. 64, 1947), p. 535. 

17 G. A. Dorsey and j R. Murie, “Notes on Skidi Pawnee Society” ( Field Mu- 
seum of Ncttmal History , A?tth>opological Series, Vol. 27, 1940), pp 96, 85. 
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It is a difficult, if not impossible, pi oblcm to determine why polyandry 
is so infrequent and polygyny not so Does the fact that men do not 
often mairy one woman m common mean that they aic resistant to the 
idea 5 And does the fact that women do frequently marry one man 
ill common mean that the female sex is devoid of such resistances 5 Or aie 
there puicly sociological factors that make polygyny functionally effec- 
tive and polyandry less so 5 

The first possibility suggests an explanation in terms of an innate tend- 
ency toward male dominance. Theic is ample sociological and psycho- 
logical evidence to support the idea that dominance drives are of extreme 
significance in human and animal behavior . 1 s Innate dominance patterns 
as between the sexes among the subhuman primates vary by genera and 
species. Males among the Old World monkeys arc btutal and sadistic in 
their tenorization of all females and weaker males, but dominance dif- 
ferences aie weakly developed among the New World primates Among 
the gieat apes, all of whom are Old World primates, dominance by the 
males is present but raiely haish, and it is usually “strongly mitigated by 
friendship, affection, sympathy, and cooperation.” 111 

Among human beings dominance relations ate, of corn. sc, ticmen- 
dously influenced, both as to degree of intensity and forms of expression, 
by culture. But with rare exceptions the cultures ol mankind awaid the 
grcatei amount of dominance to the male of the species. Culture is, by 
and large, shaped to the advantage of males and intcrpicted in terms of 
male interests. The near universality of this condition, coupled with the 
significant innate dominance drives of male primales, indicates the prob- 
ability of an elemental dominance drive in human males of a more in- 
tense nature than may be the case with females. 

Competition for status among males also takes the form of overtly 
aggressive rivalry and conflict among human beings to a degree of inten- 
sity and violence raiely exhibited by females. The Musk Ox Eskimos 
visited by Rasmussen, who found that every adult male in the tribe had 
been involved in a murder, usually over some female, represent an ex- 
treme manifestation of this behavior . 20 But this is merely an exaggeration 
rn intratribal relations of the common violence involved in rhe stealing 
or capturing of wives from alien tribes that occurs over and over in many 
parts of the primitive woild. On the other hand, there is no evidence 
that any culture ever established the forceful capture of men by women 

18 K. Young, Social Psychology , pp, 260JJ. 

10 E. A.. Hooton, Man’s Pool Relations, pp 324-329 

20 K. Rasmussen, Acioss Arctic Amenca, p 250. 
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as a social habit Woman’s weapon is “feminine wile”— a decidedly more 
subtle technique. 

Male dominance can, therefore, be manifest over otheis by means of 
exclusive sexual possession of a woman or women desired by othei males, 
and by limitation of the w oman’s sexual activity to hci one husband. 
The husband who niairics a woman in common with other men must 
submerge his sexual dominance within the polyandrous gioup. W. I. 
Thomas is collect in his acute obseivation that polyandiy “represents a 
minimum satisfaction of the claims of men ” 21 Women, w ho aie less able 
in general to enfoice a sexual dominance, aie commonly forced to accept 
a polygynous relation, finding compensation m the advantages that result 
m such a family relationship. 

The biological factot of childbearing and child musing also con- 
tulmtes to polygyny lather than to polyandry. Pumitivc mothers ate 
usually continent during pregnancy and musing, which may be pro- 
longed for yeats. In this situation, the husband who can manage it will 
find multiple wives advantageous— a need the woman does not face on 
this basis. 

Wife Hospitality. In spite of w hat has just been said, it is a widespread 
pnnutive practice for men to share then wives with ceitain other men 
on specific occasions Most commonly, a host deems that pioper social 
form requires him to offer the hospitality of his wife to an overnight 
guest. An early white trader on the upper Missouri River, Jean Baptiste 
Trudeau, took note that, “so true is this, that husbands, fathers and 
brothers, are importunate with the white men who visit them, to make 
fiee with their wives, daughters, and sisters, particularly those who are 
most youthful and pretty.” " Similar concepts of hospitality have been 
noted in all parts of the piimitive world by countless explorers, tiaveleis, 
and other lay observers, as well as by anthropologists .- 21 

From Afiica, we have Roscoe’s statement on the Banyankole that 
“A married woman is expected to entertain any guest of her husband 
and invite him to her bed This is a niaik of hospitality shown by all 
married men to their visitors ” F.vcn if the visitor is the husband’s father, 
the husband moves over to stay with a married neighbor while his visitor 
enjoys his domain . 24 Wife lending among the Eskimos is so well known 
as scaicclv to need mention. 

21 W. I Thomas, Primitive Behavior, p 118. 

22 G. H. Smith, “J B Trudeau’s Remarks on the Indians of the Upper Missouii, 
1793—95” ( American Anthropologist, Vol 38, 1930), p 567 

25 Cf F Wester march, The History of Human Marriage, Vol. 1, pp. 224-230, for 
a moie detailed body of references to the custom. 

24 Roscoe, op. cit , p 123. 
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Many explanations of wife hospitality have been offered. Evolutionary 
anthlopologists considered it a survival of piimitivc piomiscuity. There 
is little that we can approve ol in the anthropological writings of Brif- 
fault, author of the famous book on piiniitive sex and family lelations 
called The Mothers But it docs seem that he hit the mark when he de- 
clared that, “The practice, very inaptly called ‘hospitality prostitution,’ is 
not a matter of misguided benevolence, but a necessary pledge that the 
guest is a friend and not an enemy.” jr ' Bnffault cites evidence of the 
murder and near muider of white traveleis who lefused the offer of then 
hosts. What a delicate pioblem has oftentimes confronted the doughty 
missionaiy who has biaved the perils of the savage world! tlowever, 
Bnffault is extieme in his universal implication that one who refuses to 
avail himself of this privilege of “tribal brotherhood” is ipso facto an 
enemy. Nevertheless, the act is one of real or imputed biothcihood, and 
it involves the reciprocity of brotherhood. It is expected that the favor 
will be returned whenever the host happens to visit the guest in his 
home. As one Comanche put it to us, “When a man lets his younger 
brothci have his wife, he expects the younger hi other to do the same 
for him when he marries. If the younger brother refuses, his brothei 
won’t feel light about it.” There is also the unauthcnticatcd story of an 
Ameucan anthropologist who enjoyed the favor of a Polynesian chief- 
tain’s wife in the Pacific, but who, much to the disgust of the chief, 


thought differently of the custom when the chief came to this countiy. 

Group Concubinage. When wife lending becomes a settled aira nge- 
ment among sets ol meh, it talces"orftlie color of gioup marriage. S iberian 
ntrnve sTnd Eskirrlos -efterf set upasys tem oTpartncrship s (between jnen 
or~ dMeren7^o mmuriidesy wit hin wfnch~the men regularly share j heir 
w ives when a ny one of the partners visit s in the settlements of any of 
the others. i FTlie traveler is ac companied by his wife, he n evertheless 
exchanges mates for the duration of the'visitThis gives the "superficial 
ap pearance of group marriage . Vet it is hard ly that^ a mce tine mem bers 
of the exchanging set are not rniTper mane nt marriage relat ionship each 
other’s wives 


TKIslsldso true of wdrat were believed to be group maniages among 


ceitain native tribes of Australia. As Lowie has carefully pointed out for 
the Dieri tribe, a man marries only one woman: his mother’s father’s 
sister’s daughter’s daughter (a second-degree cross-cousin). The tribal 
elders may then designate his wife to serve as a concubine for other men, 


26 R Briffauk, “Group Marriage and Sexual Communism” in The Making of 
Man, p. 22t 
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who are also hei second cross-cousins in the manner just noted. The hus- 
band may get other such women assigned to linn as Ins concubines. Even 
single men may enjoy such a puvilege. These secondary relations arc con- 
cubinage and not maniage, because a “wife invariably takes precedence 
over the concubine when both occupy the same camp” and “the hus- 
band— the duly affianced spouse— enjoys an undisputed preemptive right 
ovei his wife.” A concubitant may enjoy his lights only in the husband’s 
absence or with his consent " 0 

In all these instances of wife lending, one impoitant fact is present. 
The bestowal of the wife’s favor is the prerogative of the husband. Fol 
the wife to assume the privilege on her own and without the explicit cu 
implied consent of the husband is almost always punishable as adultery. 
Comanche husbands, who shaied their wives with “brothcis” on proper 
occasion, brutally mutilated and punished any wives who had cxtramaiital 
relations on their own. They then invariably collected damages from the 
corespondent Eskimos, for all their licentious freedom, consider adul- 
tery a killing matter, or at least cause for a song duel. Adultery, like wife 
stealing, is an affront to the husband’s status and a challenge to his domi- 
nance position, which leads to violent reaction by the male except in 
societies wheie the culture plays down status competition among men. 

Finally, sex communism, which would imply equal sexual preroga- 
tives and marriage obligations between a group of men and women, does 
not exist in clear form in any known piinutive society. It has been tried 
m one 01 two modern Utopian communities, but not for long. 

Earlier anthiopologists made much of a hypothetical stage of promis- 
cuity preceding any restrictive family relationships. We must agree with 
Lowie that there is no empirical evidence of such a condition surviving 
in any observed system of social relationships among men. Nevcitheless, 
inasmuch as men evolved fiom lower primates and inasmuch as all living 
primates are promiscuous, it is probable that our own primate progenitors 
were equally unrestrained. But theie is no way of knowing when 01 just 
how emergent man came to establish marital inhibitions to promiscuity 
Hypothetical speculations on this subject may be intriguing and amusing, 
but hardly useful By the time anthropologists came upon the scene, note- 
book in hand, the conjugal family, be it monogamous, polygynous, or 
polyandrous, had conquered the fancy-free promiscuity of the ape man. 

20 R H. Lowie, Primitive Society , pp. 52-53. 
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Behavior toward i datives is not the same as behavior toward non 
relatives. Rich uncles win special deference. A person always owes cei- 
tain obligations to his kinsmen. The status of a relative is unique as 
against the rest of mankind. 

As a staking manifestation of this fundamental fact, that keen student 
of African social life, E. E. Evans-Pritchard, observes, 

If you wish to live among the Nucr, you must do so on their tenns, which 
means that you must ticat them as kinsmen and they will treat you as a kind 
of kinsman. Rights, privileges and obligations aie dcreimmed by kinship 
Eithci a man is a kinsman, actually or by fiction, 01 he is a person to whom 
you owe no reciprocal obligations and whom you treat as a potential enemy . 1 

Because we live in an industrialized society of gieat social mobility, 
in which we depend to a great degree upon our own efforts and those 
of mutual-aid associations (insurance and benevolent societies), unions, 
and philanthropic and governmental agencies to provide social sccunty, 
rather than our relatives, it is hard for most of us to comprehend the im- 
portance of kinsmen m simpler societies In pnmitive society most of 
these responsibilities rest with the kinship group 

The contrast is philosophically stated by an old Porno Indian of Cali- 
fornia, who soliloquized, 

What is a man? A man is nothing Without his family he is of less impor- 
tance than that bug crossing the trail, of less importance than the sputum or 
exuvial At least they can be used to help poison a man. A man must be with 
his family to amount to anything with us. If he had nobody else to help him, 
the first trouble he got into he would be killed by his enemies, because there 
would be no relatives to help him fight the poison of the other group No 
woman would marry him . . . Pie would be poorer than a new-born child, 
he would be poorer than a worm. . . . The family is important. If a man has 
a large family, . . . and upbnnging by a family that is known to produce good 
children, then he is somebody and every family is willing to have him marry 
a woman of their group. In the White way of doing things the family is not 
so important. The police and soldiers take care of protecting you, the couits 

1 The Niter, p 182. 
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give you justice, the post office carncs messages for you, the school teaches 
you Everything is taken care of, even your children, if you die; but with us 
the family must do all of that 

Without the family we arc nothing, and in the old days befoie the White 
people came, the family was given fiist consideration by anyone who was 
about to do anything at all. That is why we got along . . 

With us the family was everything Now it is nothing. We are getting like 
the White people and it is bad for the old people. We had no old people’s 
home like you. The old people were important. They were wise. Vout old 
people must he fools.- 

The role of the km group in government, law, and the institution of 
piopcity will be discussed Liter on. At this point discussion shall be lim- 
ited to the special relations between members of the kin groups. 

Parents and Offspring. The p.uenr-child iclationship is often assumed 
to be determined by instinctive factors, but here as always in human af- 
fans the cultmal element obtiudes itself Fatheihood, for instance, can 
mean a number of things. In its most elemental sense, it mean s the m ale 
biological piocreatoi, This, srrrdy sviTtilcTsccnTfo be a simple fact. Yet 
many^Au stniiran tube s dogmatically deny any knowle dge of the p hysi- 
ologv of paternity, holding persistently tcTflfeTn ystic notion of mag ical 
i ffipreg natioiTBy totenilcT ancestral spinfsIUMIcrThe Ba naro tribesm en of 
New 'Guinea "do not pennit a newly married husband to cohabit with 
his wife untilTlae hiiV'bdrne'~a "'cMM siredTryTHFLest friend ~of her l ms- 
band’s~tather, or The father-in-law himself, for in the masquerade of a 
spit it ghost or goblin both cohabit with her. The infant is thought to be 
a goblin child. 8 

Under the discussion of bride price it was noted that a Madagascar 
man may claim the cluldien of his remarried divorced wife as his own, 
because he paid for them, even though he did not beget them. Father - 
hood may, indeed, be a matter of sociology rather . than-binlogy. 

' /Secondarily, the father may be thought o f as being t he husband of 
one’s mother. While flfisTs commonly the case, it may or may not be so 
in actual practice for the reasons just indicated. In addition, the extension 
of the concept of fathei to i nclude o ther men in this ca tcgpryhyjaeans 
of classihcatoiy kitaslmp-aernimalQgst_^ycsXi'theiiioadLtL_highly variable 
co ntent (see Chap. 17). The consequences of polyandry should also be 
kept in mind. 

2 B. W Aginsky, “An Indian’s Soliloquy” ( The Amencan Journal of Sociology, 
Vol. 46, 1940), pp. 43-44 

3 R. Thurnwald, Banaro Society (American Anthropological Association, Memoir 
3, No. 4, 1924), pp 251-391. 
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Nevertheless, if the fact of being or not being thought of as the true 
biological father is variable and “unrealistic,” docs not the iole of the 
lather have a fixed quality ^ Decidedly not, except perhaps that there 
may be a residual core of paternal affection maintained in all cultures. 
Malinowski, after noting how Trohriand fathers violate the formal susu 
requirements of their cultuie in order to give forbidden privileges to 
their sons, hazarded the belief that a paternal affective instinct is basic in 
human beings . 1 But it must not be oveilooked that the Trobnand Islanders 
are vinlocal (L. vn man + lotus place)! Relations between father and 
child are very intimate and tender m the eaily years of a child’s life, so 
that theie is every possibility for the cementing of an affective bond that 
is hard to suppress when the boy goes at eight to ten years of age to live 
with his mother’s brother. 

' Finally, even when the father clearly plays the role of family head in 
the way that we understand it— as piovider, protector, and preceptor for 
his children, especially lus sons— the wide range of variation of the ways 
in which this role is worked out within out own cultuial tradition should 
warn us to proceed with caution The traditional nuthoritanan fathei of 
Victorian days is likely to be raie in a contemporary American society 
of fatheis whose ideal (in the middle classes, at least) is to be “pals” to 
their sons, and who ate indulgent, and sometimes bewildered, provideis 
for their children— both sons and daughters. 

Freud built up lus Oedipus complex out of clinical experience with 
Europeans— primarily CcfiflalTEubopcans. The mixed attitudes of love and 
suppressed hate, of subconscious incest desires and authontaiian filial re- 
pression are a product of the special natuie of European family relations 
In many primitive societies the status of the father does not call for exer- 
cise of repressive authority in any degicc. This is true of Malinowski’s 
Trobiianders. F ather hatred on the part of boys and suppressed mother- 
incest desires are found to be replaced by a sister-ince st inter esEan d ma- 
ternal uncle reseritmenfTWhat FreuHAHougKt was an instinct is a social 
product ot special kin relationships . 5 

The softening of the father’s iole as authoritarian is by no means to 
be thought of solely as an aspect of matnlineal organization. Comanche 
kinship organization is bilateral with few matrilineal tendencies Respect 
is owed the father, but the authority he exercises is mild. This is due in 
part to the high degree of freedom accorded boys, “who will die young 
in battle,” but it is more than that. Petit, who has surveyed the educa- 
tional and disciplinary practices of the Indians of North America, finds 

4 B. Malinowski, Crime and Custom in Savage Society, p. 107, w. 1. 

5 B. Malinowski, Sex and Repi ession in Savage Society. 
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that although the attitude prevails that punishment is for the good of a 
child, the idea is equally strong among the Indians that the responsibility 
for authontaiian repression has to come fiom outside the kinship gioup 
immediately concerned (the conjugal family) * Thus when the Comanche 
fathei avoids disciplining his son and indulges the boy’s wishes, he is 
reflecting a general Noith American Indian attitude. Among the Co- 
inanches, the boy’s classificatory cldei sistei beats the burden of exercis- 
ing discipline. The lcsult of this is that hoys feel a genuine hostility 
towaid older female relatives. It is interesting that the Comanche peace 
chief, who is called “father” by all the membeis of the tribe, never exer- 
cises the slightest disciphnaiy authority over his followers. This is also 
tine of the Puebloans, whose tribal cacique (head tlucf) delegates all 
punishment to his executive officers, the war captains. He is also called 
“fathei” by the tribesmen. Among the southeastern Indians (Choctaw, 
Cieek, Chickasaw) a mother docs not punish her child or call on the 
father to do it but takes the recalcitrant to an old man, who delivers a 
lecture and thiows cold water on the child In many American tubes 
the mother’s brother performs the disciplinary function, but lately the 
mother or fathei. A Blackfoot father would ordinarily beat a mother 
who strikes a child. They wisely call on outsiders to carry the onus of 
punishment In this way, they protect the emotional intimacy of the 
family in purely affective terms. The father role is protective and horta- 
tive, but not repressive. 

Mead leports that the Samoan father exercises no authority as a father 
but only as a matai (the holder of a title, the titular head of a household). 
If a father who is not a matai attempts discipline, a child simply moves 
to the more congenial atmosphere of some other relative’s household . 1 

Of course, there are tubes in which paternal authority, as wc are ac- 
customed to think of it, exists; this is especially apt to be true among 
patrilineal people, but the Roman paterfamilias is not a common primitive 
phenomenon. Fanciful notions about the autocratic patriarch in the pre- 
historic, primitive horde abound in the a priori theories of nineteenth- 
century anthropology and earlier psychoanalysis, but they arc rooted 
more in fancy than in fact. 

Mother-child Relations. Tire biological limitations imposed by nursing 
tend to stereotype the mother-child relation on the basis of dependency. 
Yet even here there is considerable vanation in attitudes and beharior— 
especially in acceptance and rejection of children. Maiquesan women, 

«G A Pettit, “Primitive Education m North America” ( University of California 
Publications m American Archaeology and Ethnology, Vol 43, No. 1, 1946). 

7 M. Mead, Covnng of Age m Samoa, Chap. 5 
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whose main dnvc is to keep their sexual beauty, resent and 1 eject their 
offspring as fai as possible. Most Mniqucs.m motheis behave as do women 
of our demimonde . 8 Comanche mothers, on the other hand, tieat and 
nurse then children with great affection, and the child enjoys the se- 
curity of feeling wanted. Aloresc mothers, in the East Indies, neglect 
their children not because of vainglory, but because gardening demands 
so much of then time and effort. Breast feeding may be offered by othei 
mothers who happen to be handy, or any member of the household may 
put some prechewed food in the child’s mouth 11 Thus, it may be seen 
that the musing role of the mother is not necessarily a fixed imperative, 
even in a primitive society The modern American escape by means of 
“formula” from the functional responsibility of motherhood has its primi- 
tive foreshadowing. In fact, the more details on mother-child relations 
that conic in (only since psychoanalysis has loused the interest of an- 
thropologists have we had leports of much value on this point) the rnoie 
does it appear that the human mother is apt to fall shoit of giving ideal 
food and security satisfaction to the child In human living the cultuie 
often piovidcs other values and intei csts incompatible with lull repro- 
ductive functioning. However, in many cultmes, such as the Apache, 
“parents aic deeply fond of their children and have them always upper- 
most in their minds .” 10 

And as Lovvie observes, a “Crow mother as a matter of course lav- 
ishes upon her children all her loving-kindness, intercedes on their be- 
half, and grieves over them with extravagant manifestations of sorrow .” 11 

Husband-wife Relations. Among primitives relations between spouses 
almost always involve a certain amount of formal restraint. This piob- 
ably results from the theory that maniage is an alliance of two alien 
groups and not, ordinarily, the consequence of romantic choice. It is 
unusual for husband and wife to call each other by personal name, 
rather, they must confine themselves to the kinship terms meaning “my 
husband” or “nay wife.” This, of course, ciops up in the behavior of 
formalistically minded persons among us who address each other as “Mi. 
Applegate” or “Mis. Smithby,” or whatever the surname may be In 
public the primitive man and wife rarely manifest affection, however 
much they may feel for each other. 

'"'Spouses are always dependent upon each other for culturally defined 

8 R. M. Linton, “The Marquesas” in The Individual and Iiis Society. 

9 C. DuBois, The People of Alor; also, “The Aloiese” in The Psychological Fron- 
tiers of Society, Chap, 5. 

10 G. Goodwin, The Social Organization of the Western Apache, p 209. 

11 R. H. Lowie, The Crow Indians, p. 24. 
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seivices, and this leads to mutual respect telationships m most cultures 
Generally, however, the male is expected to manifest a certain degree of 
independence from the woman, especially among warlike peoples.'"' 
Among matnlincal, especially matnlocal peoples, equality between hus- 
band and wife is more apt to be maintained 

Certain Melanesian people, notably the Dobu and Manus of the Ad- 
mnalty Islands, emphasize hostility lathci than mutual affection as the 
noimal husband-wife relationship. 11 For Manus, Mead reports, “The 
blood ties of . . parents arc stiongcr than their relationship to each 
other, and there ate moic lactois to pull them apart than thcie aie to 
draw them together” 11 Contrasted to them are the Crow man and wife, 
who act in accordance with a deep-rooted belief that husband and wife 
aie intimately associated in ceteniomal activity. 

Brotliei -sister (Sibling) Relations. The common rule is that biotheis 
and sisters must practice avoidance, especially aftci pubeity is leached 
This is thcconsequcnce of extension of the incest tabu Social intercourse 
entails a degice of intimacy, and piimitives fear that any intimacy at all 
may lead clown the path to foibidden sexual intimacy. 

The “indecent” attitudes of white persons, who do not recognize the 
delicacy enjoined by avoidance, has shocked many a pnmitive. Let an 
Ifugao speak, 

“Are your people like the low-landeis— do they sleep in the same house 
with dieir sisters 5 ” 

“Our houses are very big” [It is the American, Barton, who is on the de- 
fensive.] 

“ Nakayuvg 1 If they are as big as a large village and if brothers and sisteis 
sleep at opposite ends of them, it is perhaps not so bad But the way the Fish- 
eaters (l.c., low-landers) do is a custom that stinks ” 1,5 

Comanche boys resented their sisters not only because they were dis- 
ciplined by older classificatory sisteis, but also 'because the presence of a 
sister circumscribed their activities. “That is why hoys were always glad 
to many their sisteis off foi only a few arrows,” said That’s It. The 
boy had to sleep in a separate lodge when he reached pubeity. Brother 
and sister avoidance does not necessarily mean hostility, Cheyenne hoys 
avoided theii sisteis as an aspect of respect. This is) the way they con- 

12 Cf. P. Radin (ed), Craihing Thwidet , Chap 7. 

13 R F Fortune, Soicmers of Dobu, pp 21 ff. 

]1 M. Mead, Glowing Up m New Guinea, p 52. 

"R. F Barton, The Half-way Sim, p 58 
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ceived it. It was a great thing for a boy to present his sistci with cap. 
tured horses as a token in honor of her. 1 

Finally, although bi other-sister avoidance is the most common pattern 
there is also brother-sister intci dependence as exemplified by the Manus 
of the Admit alty Islands in Melanesia 10 

It is clear that m the case of biother-sistcr avoidance incest feat is 
the chief factor, but similar avoidances among other types of kin, to be 
discussed below, indicate that numerous obscure causes and functions 
may also be involved. 

Avunculate and Amitate Relations. In the previous chapter, it was 
’seen how the susu brought theTmothei’s brother into a position of func- 
tional prominence The peculiar position of the maternal uncle also ob- 
trudes in many cultures in which the susu has not been institutionalized. 
It is naturally highlighted in any matrilineal clan system where succes- 
sion to clan positions and functions held by men tuns within the ma- 
ternal clan. Since a boy in a matrilineal clan system belongs to his 
mother’s clan and not to his father’s, inheritance fiom father to son is 
ruled out for all clan-linked privileges. A man may pass his lights and 
possessions to a brother, but generation succession is inevitable sooner oi 
later, and then the obvious inheritor is a sister’s son. Nevertheless, avun- 
cular lelations, incipient or developed, will he found in almost all bi- 
lateral and probably m the majority of patrilineal societies too. We can- 
not foigct that the basic conjugal family is bilateral, and whatever em- 
phasis may be thrown on one side of the family, the other side is still 
present with its interests, which cannot wholly be ignored. 

To lllustiate each of these situations, we may first turn attention to 
the matrilineal but virilocal Haida of the Northwest Coast of North 
Ameiica. At the age of ten a boy leaves his parental home and moves 
into the household of his maternal uncle to have his training completed, 
He serves as a page to his uncle in war and an apprentice in industry, 
The uncle cares for him and subjects him to a rigorous regimen, includ- 
ing swimming m the winter ocean. The boy ultimately acquires titles, 
supernatural power, and other pioperty fiom his uncle as his duc, ir 
Exactly the same piacticc is followed by the Trobriand Islanders, and 
for the same reasons. In uxorilocal tribes with matrilineal descent, as the 
Hopi and Zuni among the Pueblos and the Iioquois in New York, the 
boy continues to live at home until mairiage, since that is already the 
( seat of the ceremonial functions he is to acquire from his maternal uncle. 

10 M. Mead (ed.), Cooperation and Competition m Primitive Society, pp. 213, 238. 

17 G. P. Murdock, Our Primitive Contemporaries, pp. 250-251. 
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Evidence of the strong avuncular relations that existed among the 
Pawnees \\ as presented m the last chapter. 

The Comanches illustrate avuncular relations in the mild form they 
may be expected to assume in a nonmatnlincal society. A boy always 
looks upon his maternal uncle as a sort of pal, who will back him up, if 
he gets involved m a sexual scrape. The fact that both use the same kin- 
ship term foi each other (a?u— mother’s brothet, sister’s son) indicates the 
degiee of status identity between the two Avuncular indulgence is also 
noted in a distinct Comanche preference for the mother’s father as com- 
pared to the father’s father on the grandfather level. 

In a host of American Indian tubes, on the other hand, the maternal 
uncle serves as preceptor and disciplinarian, as pievionsly discussed. 

A sociopsychological equivalent of the avuncuiate is the amitate the 
practice of observing special relations between a child and his father’s 
sister. In many parts of Melanesia, for example, the fathei’s sister controls 
the choice of a boy’s mate, and he is expected to respect her even more 
than his own mother. In some tribes the amitate may be found to equal 
the avuncuiate in importance, but in general the amitate is the less 
strongly developed of the two. 

Parent-in-law Relations. A manied man not infrequently has to work 
for his wife’s parents (see page 210). He owes them something for his 
wife and the children she brings him. His ties and obligations to them 
are definite. The evidence shows that his lclations to them are mcipi- 
ently or grossly hostile in part, but only in part, because in toto they aie 
ambivalent. The manifestations of this are in the stuking rules of in-law 
avoidance among many piinutives. 

The Zulu warrior, spear in hand, is a paragon of ferocity, but when 
he meets his mother-in-law on the bypath, he ducks foi the bushes and 
hides until she has passed. Among the lowly Tasmanians, a married man 
and his mother-in-law studiously avoid one another Among the Arunta 
of Central Australia a man may not even look at his mother-in-law, to 
say nothing of speak to her, and for a woman to approach the men’s 
hut of her sons-in-law lesults in seveic social ostiacism or death. In the 
Malay jungle almost identical restiictions are imposed, but heie they also 
apply to father-in-law and daughter-in-law. 

Avoidance rules among American Indians never bring forth the ex- 
treme penalties found m Africa and Australia. Nevertheless, social reti- 
cence is prevalent. When an Atsugexvi Indian of California meets his 
mothei -in-law on the path, the first to spy the other cries out, “Grizzly.” 
The other one then jumps from the path to avoid that dangerous animal 
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(the in-law). A Cheyenne ncvei adthcsscs his mother-in-law, nm s [ le 
him. Buc communication is possible by subterfuge In the hen mg of j lei 
son-in-law she can tell the baby m the ci.ullebo.ird what she wants her 
daughter’s husband to know. But site will never be alone in the lodge 
with him, nor should they look at each othei Like an Assimboin, she 
may not speak his name, nor he heis, but if his name is Knife, she may 
refer to him as “Something Sharp.” But a Cheyenne mothcr-m-law is 
very gcneious to her marned daughters husband, and she has it m her 
power to remove the tabu if she happens to be skilled enough to belong 
to the honorable society of woman quillworkers. She may present him 
with a robe and a horse in the picsence of all the female members of the 
society. Then and only then, may they ticat each other as other people 
may. 18 

Piimitivc mother-in-law tabus almost invariably strike a icsponsive 
choid among Occidental teadcis. Wc, too, have the in-law situation. We 
have no explicit rules of mother-in-law avoidance, hut there arc patterns 
of avoidance m our behavior. Litcratuic and ladio humor repeat the 
threat of the husband to move out ol house and home if mother-in-law 
makes good her threatened visit There aic no scicniilic data as to 
whether this is just talk 01 whether moving out is a common behavior 
pattern in this situation. Undoubtedly, there is more talk than action. 
Nevertheless, we do know that there is in-law trouble in our society, 
with which our culture provides no effective way of dealing We do 
not emulate primitive people, who solve the pioblcm by keeping in-laws 
apart— forbidding all social inter course between them Instead, we main- 
tain the relationship and take it out in jokes. Humor can serve seveial 
functions, one of which is release of tensions. Max Eastman’s analysis of 
humor in The Enjoyment of Laughter lists mother-in-law jokes as one 
of the primary forms of American humor. It is true that mother-in-law 
jokes are funny— sometimes But they are for the most part bitter. Theii 
humor is crude, rarely witty. Analysis of a random sample of 100 Ameri- 
can mother-in-law jokes garnered from the press, radio, and various joke 
books in the past few yeais reveals six characteristics of these so-called 
jokes- 

1. Ninety-four per cent are directed against the wife’s mother. 

2. Almost two-thirds wish the death of the mothcr-in-law. 

3. Slightly over two-thirds emphasize the hostility of the son-in-law to his 
mother-in-law. 

4. One-third make the mother-in-law the butt of gross ridicule 

18 G. B. Gunnell, The Cheyenne Indians, Vol. 1, p, 147. 
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5. One-fifth give voice to resentment over the presence of the wife’s 
mothct in the household. 

6 An equal number allege that the mothei-in-law is a marathon tnllcei 

Cuncnt mothei-in-law jokes clcaily repiescnt a fotm of vicanous 
i dense from a social conflict between son-in-law and mother-in-law. This 
conflict is present in primitive as well as civilized society, it is a problem 
situation implicit in the bilateral nature of family organization l'reud at- 
tempted an elaborate psychological explanation, which the reader may 
find conveniently and effectively analyzed by Lowic On only one point 
in his stricture of Ficud must we take exception to Lowie’s excellent dis- 
cussion, namely, the declatation 

Whenevci we gain a glimpse of what the connections hv luairiagc leally 
feel, theie is never a trace of hostility respect is invariably the dominant note 
in the mutual sentiments, which are thus of a totally different character fiom 
the ones that so persistently figure in our comic weeklies 1,1 

When avoidance has mastered the in-law situation respect in formal 
lclations is easy to maintain. Respect for those of an eldci generation is 
a common primitive characteristic Respect is invoked in any authority 
situation, and in-lavs always enjoy some degree of authonty. But Lowie 
erred when he took the position that respect means the absence of hos- 
tility Fieud attempted to explain in-la\v r avoidance as a consequence of 
ambivalent emotions— positive and negative, attraction and disaffection 
The basic cause for in-law hostilities is, aftei all, psychological, condi- 
tioned by cultural factors. The parents-in-law are members of a different 
group of social intimacy, to them the son-in-law is an alien interloper, 
and from the son-in-law’s point of view they arc inteifcrers in his con- 
jugal family affairs. 

In this light, because of the reasons for which they have no mother- 
in-law avoidance, the Seed Eater Shoshones present an interesting case. 
Theoretically, a boy mames his mothei’s brother’s daughter, and his 
mother’s brother theoretically has marned his father's sister (the why's 
and wherefore’s of this connubium are taken up in the next chapter). 
This being the case, his mother-m-law (wife’s mothci) is his father’s 
sister— the very woman with whom he lias had the most pleasant anutate 
lelations since infancy. He feels no alienation toward her, and avoidance 
is not called for. But Seed Eater Shoshone cross-cousin marriage is an 
ideal that is'rare in fact. Hence, the mother-m-law and son-in-law are not 

10 R. H. Lowie, Primitive Society, pp. 92-93. 
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usually aunt and nephew'. They still feel the need for an ai tidci.il d ev j a 
to take them off the hostility footing of nonrelated in-laws. ; 

The need to tely on the km bond to oveicome the implicit hostility 
of in-law relations is revealed in the kinship terminology of the Sho- 
shones, who call the mother-in-law by a compound word meaning "om 
mother’s mother.” When a man calls his mothci-in-law “our mothei's 
mother,” he is identifying himself with his childicn. She is their mother’s 
mother, and as such she is a direct, lineal genetic ancestoi, not an in-law 
at all. By using this terminology, a son-in-law diplomatically implies his 
identity with his wife’s mothet’s group. A woman does the same when 
speaking of her son-in-law, whom she calls “father of my daughter’s chil- 
dren ” Here is evidence showing that the Shoshone absence of avoidance 
is due to factors in the kinship system, which make a genetic telative ot 
the mothcr-m-law. 

Another cultuial factor is definitely at play in stimulating or ignoring 
the avoidance possibility. This is the question of icsidencc. In the earliest 
attempt to apply statistical techniques to anthropology, in 1NK9, Tylor 
demonstrated that in-law avoidances arc con elated with the type of resi- 
dence in vogue Uxoriloc.il residence is positively correlated with mother- 
in-law avoidance, vmlocal residence with father-in-law avoidance. Such 
association of two social conditions is what Tyloi called an adhesion.. h- 
terpreting Tylor’s results, we may observe that coicsidcncc of in-laws of 
opposite sex tends to intensify the undesirable aspects of in-law interac- 
tion to the extent that formal relations arc usually banned This may 
account for the male orientation of our moihci -in-law humor. There at" 
no satisfactory statistics available, but direct observation indicates that 
when a mother in out society takes up lcsidcnce with a married child, 
it is more often in. the household of her daughtci rathci than of hei son. 
Aside from the residence factor there is also the occupational factoi A 
son usually enters an occupational field in which his mother has no expe- 
rience, and he is expected to withdraw' from her sphere of dominance 
Most daughters continue in the occupation that has engaged their mothers 
since marriage— child raising and householding. Tiy as she may, a mother 
finds it hard to suppress her directive habits ovci her daughter, and her 
participation runs naturally into her daughter’s family affairs. With our 
individualistic ouentation and generation differences in patterns of house- 
hold management and child care, this well-meant participation is often 
resented as interference. 

20 E B. Tylor, “On ,i Method of Investigating the Development of Institutions, 
Applied to Laws of Marriage and Descent,” Journal of the Royal Anthropotos’Ld 
Institute of Great Britain and Ireland, Vol. 18 (1889), pp. 245—272. 
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The postwar housing problem in this land has undoubtedly aggra- 
vated the problem of in-law relations for married veterans and others who 
have doubled up with their parents At least one thing should be reahzed- 
the tensions are not unique to individual families. This is an old and per- 
sistent social pioblcm. 

Teknonymy. This is the piactice of naming a person as t he father 
o r mother of so-and-so: Father of Swelling Rice, if Swelling Ric e is the 
na me of his first child Prior to the birth of the child the in-laws refuse 
to lccognizc the personal name of their child’s spouse. Only when he (01 
she) has given them a grandchild is recognition gained through a per- 
sonal name. Then it is not really his own pcisonal name but the child’s 
name that is accorded to the parent. However, this is not the only pos- 
sible cause of teknonymy. Lowie points out that with the Gold tribe of 
the Amur river of Siberia a woman may not address her husband by lus 
personal name, nor may a sister her brother. But a male may use his wife’s 
or sister’s name in personal address. Thus, use of the personal name is a 
privilege limited to the dominant males, Aftei a woman beats a child, she 
is privileged to address her lofty husband as “father of so-and-so ” 21 In 
this case, it is manifestation of husband-wife, brother-sister restraints. 

Teknonymy Is regular among the Bantu Negroes It also occurs n- 
regularly in Melanesia, North and South America, China, India, and Siam. 

Bi other-in-law and Sister-in-law Relations. The sororate and ievirate 
are ubiquitous in the primitive world. This means that a man enjoys a 
high expectancy of marrying his wife’s sister, and a woman enjoys the 
same prospect with respect to her husband’s brother. A man’s sister-in-law 
and a woman’s brother-in-law are potential mates. This calls for special 
psychological preparation. One way in which this is managed is through 
die custom of privileged, familiarity. Where brothers and sisteis have to 
avoid each other, brothers-m-law and sisters-in-law often go to opposite 
exti ernes. They may indulge in gross obscenity and horseplay. Violent 
practical jokes aie played at each other’s expense. Post Oak Jim, a Co- 
manche, laughed uproariously as he pulled up his pants to show us the 
scar in the calf of his leg caused by his sister-in-law, who had thrown a 
knife at him, all in fun. On another occasion, she took his watch and 
pawned it for six dollars. It cost him seven to get it back. Post Oak Jim 
thought that very funny. Arapahos have similar notions. A bi other- or 
sister-in-law may dash cold water in the face of the other, if the in-law 
is found sleeping late in the morning. “I always got up early so that joke 

21 R. II. Lowie, Primitive Society, pp, 107-109. 
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was never played on me,” one Aiapaho woman boasts, ll not cold water 
the jokester might tub kettle soot on the face ol the slcepei 

To joke with the wife of a younger brother is ptohibited m cettain 
cultures, while at the same time it is good foun to joke xuth the wife of 
an elder brother. This distinction is correlated to some extent with the 
junior lcvirate. A man may indulge in privileged fanuliauty with the 
woman he may some day mhent as a wife, but he may not do so with 
the wives of his youngei brothers, whom he may not marry. On this anti 
other data, Lowie formulated the principle that “licensed familiarity 
generally obtains between potential mates.” It is a psychological prepa- 
ration for the intimacy of a future mantal union. 

Reichaid has recently called attention to the fact that among the 
Nava) os the joking relationship exists between cross-cousins of eithei sex, 
but that cioss-cousin mariiagc is stiongly discountenanced .'- 1 In this case, 
Towie’s piinciplc docs not apply, but it should he noted that Lowie lim- 
ited his foundation by insertion of the crucial woid “generally” Fur- 
ther, it is obvious that the joking relationship exists in some tubes be- 
tween lclativcs whose 1 clntionship is other than that of brother-in-law and 
sister-in-law. It may he between brothers-in-law, as with die Cheyennes • 
Members of the Tribal Council were highly rcvcicd, but when a camp 
ciier was once making his rounds, announcing a council meeting to the 
tribe, Bull Head bellowed out, “Don’t call them chiefs. Call them fools! 
There aie too many fools with the chiefs.” There was no blasphemy in 
the taunt, for eveiyone knew that Bull Head had a brother-in-law on 1 
the council. 

Other Special Relations. It is well known that licensed familiarity is ■ 
a counteipart of the avunculate relation in many tribes, too. Eggan, con- 
sidering the occurrence of the joking relationship between various types 
of relatives, looks upon the institution as a form of social and psycho- 
logical compensation that counterbalances the stiong restraints imposed 
by the respect attitudes within pnmitive kinship systems "' i 

A similar conclusion has been drawn from a very careful study ot 
joking relations in North Queensland, Australia, by D. F. Thompson, 
who writes, “In the joking relationship, which is regulated by the kin- 
ship system, the obligatory behavior consists of a reversal of the cus- 

2 - T. Michelson, “Nairatlve of an Arapahoe Woman” ( American Anthropologist, 
Vol 35, 1933), p. 604. 

23 R. H Lowie, Pnmitive Society, p. 102. 

24 G. Rdchard, m General Anthi apology, p. 448. 

25 F. Eggan, “Aiapahoe and Cheyenne Kinship Systems” in Social Organization 
of North American Indians, pp, 75-81, 
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tomaiy pattern, noimally of seveie icstraint, appropriate to the relation- 
ship ” Thus, the customary joking relationship may serve as a func- 
tional counterbalance to the lestiamts of avoidances 

Thete are a host fit additional special relations that go along with pai- 
ticular relationship status nr different tribes. For instance, an Apache In- 
dian avoids all cousins of the opposite sex On the other hand, he may joke 
w ith his brothet -in-law, but not obscenely. Among the Australian tubes 
just ref cued to, the greatest joking freedom is between paternal giand- 
father and grandchild. Clow Indians may take tcinfic joking libcitics 
with then father’s clan bLothcis These aic all more or less unique cultuic 
patterns that would icquire special attention far beyond the interest of 
an mtioductoiy study 

21 D F. Thompson, “The Joking Relationship and Organized Obscenity m Noith 
Queensland” (American Amhi apologist, Vol 17, 19?5), p 489 
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KINSHIP SYSTEMS AND TERMINOLOGY 


The patterns of kinship behavior arc not biologically determined 
They aie all Lultuially conceived., Kinship relations consist of the inter- 
acting roles that are customarily ascribed to the different statuses of re- ' 
lationship by a people. Every culture includes a set of words, or labels, 
that symbolize each of its kinship statuses. These labels aie called kuishp * 
terms, and the u hole is called the system of kinship (or relationship) 
terminology of the cultmc. 

The first impoitant principle to giasp in the study of kinship systems 
is that vo system provides a separate and distinct term for every possible 
kind or position of genealogical i elutions hip All systems equate, lump, or 
merge some relatives of different genealogical positions into one single 
category, which is identified by a specific term. For example, the Co- 
manche Indians equate father, father’s brothei, and molhci’s sister’s hus- 
band all under one tcnn, ap‘. Father’s brothei and mothei’s sistci’s hus- 
band (lioth of whom xvc call uncle) arc genealogically distinct hom 
father, but to the Comanche they arc tcrminologieally identical. Similarly, 
a Comanche calls his own son, lus brother’s son, his wife’s sister’s son, and 
his sister’s daughter’s husband all by the selfsame name, tint. All these per- , 
sons are merged or equated under the same identifying term of rek- 
tionship. 

Kinship systems in which this practice of merging is predominant are 
called classificalory systems of relationship. Most primitive systems aie 
of this kind. 

A system in which each relationship term applies to a pai ticular 
genealogical status and no other is called a particularizing system. We, 
for instance, tend to apply the terms “father” and “mother” only to our 
actual progenitois when referring to relatives. However, as no system is 
ever wholly particularizing, we also use certain classificatory terms, such 
as cousin, uncle, aunt, niece, nephew, grandfather, giandmother, grand- 
son, and granddaughter. 

This insistence on particularizing “father” and “mother” is socio- 1 
logically significant. For you will note that in addition to particularizing 
“father” and “mother” we use the words “son” and “daughter” to mean ; 
only our own children and not those of our brothers or sisters. Likewise, 
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wc use “brother” and “sister” to refer exclusively to the siblings of our 
own conjugal family. Other relatives' of our own generation level we call 
“cousins.” Our terminology thus places strong emphasis upon the exclu- 
siveness of our immediate conjugal family, it ngidly distinguishes more 
1 emote relatives This reflects the great social significance of our close 
i datives in the small conjugal family as against the rest of our larger kin- 
ship groups Lineal relatives are mote impoitant to us than collateial ones. 

In most primitive societies, as wc have noted, extended kinship groups 
play larger roles than is the case with us. In such societies, mciging or 
lumping of relatives on a collateral basis is, thcrefote, much mote likely. 

/ Since kinship tenns designate social statuses, what you must call a 
person ideally detei mines how you must behave toward him. Further, all 
persons who are called by the same kinship term should (and again, 
ideally) receive the same sort of behavior, since they enjoy theoretically 
identical statuses in the system of social organization. 

This may be understood by examining the Comanche piactice of 
identifying father’s hi other with father. A Comanche not only calls his 
father’s brother “father” but also behaves toward him as though he were 
fathei He also calls his mothei’s sister “mother,” and behaves toward her 
as though she were a mother On her part a woman not only calls her 
own offspring “son” and “daughter” but she also applies these terms to 
her sistei’s children. Do they not call her “mother”? A man also calls his 
brother’s children “son” and “daughter.” Do they not call him “father” 5 
What is moie, a man does not call his bi other’s wife by any term mean- 
ing sister-in-law. He simply and frankly calls hex “wife.” Within deco- 
rous limits he behaves toward her as though she w ere his wife (re- 
member the anticipatoiy levirate) Since he calls her chddien “son” and 
“daughter,” it is within logical reason that their mother be called “wife.” 
Then, of course, it should follow, and does, that the woman in turn calls 
her husband’s biother “husband.” 

This merging of paternal uncle with father and maternal aunt with 
mother does not mean that the Comanchcs aie so simple-minded as to be 
unable to discern any difference between such people For them the dif- 
ferences are not important. However, mother’s brother is not meiged 
with father. Nor is fathei ’s sister meiged with mothei. Each of these is 
called by a distinctive term. They, in their turn, also distinguish between 
the children of their bi others and sisters. A man, as we have seen, calls 
his brother’s children “son” and “daughter,” but he has a different term 
for his sister’s children (am), A woman, on her part, calls her sister’s chil- 
dren “son” and “daughter” but not her brother’s children (pah a). 

Thus, certain collateral relatives are merged with lineal ascendants or 
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descendant, yet others of them arc sharply set aside. The cllect is that 
of a forking. The Comanche piactice is theicforc called jotkej meiging 
or more pretentiously, bi]urcatc inetgmg. 

Father's brother Mothers brother 

merged with kept distinct 

father 



Bifurcate merging, which is a common characteristic of many primi- 
tive kinship systems, is closely conelated with unilinear descent , 1 The 
focusing of social interest upon one side of the relationship gioup leads 
to a fusing of certain relationship statuses within that side of the family, 
while setting off the othci. 

Howevci, in the Comanche practice under discussion, unihneality is 
not a causal factor, since Comanche descent is bilateral. Comanche bifui- 
catc merging is the functional consequence of piefercntial levitate and 
soi orate marriages. It is easy to understand that when a man mairies his 
brothel’s widow he becomes a stepfather to his nieces and nephews. Yet 
the whole psychology of stcpfatheihood is one of emotional leserva- 
tion. It denies complete fatherhood in filial i elutions. Surely it is much 
healthier if the substitute father can be accepted in the role of a real 
father. Can anyone deny that it is a greater help toward this desiied re- 
lationship to call the substitute father “father”? Then think how much 
easier it is to do this— and to look upon him as father— if in your kinship 
system you have been calling him “father” since the day you could fiist 
babble ap‘ The sting of the death oi divorce of a father is surely less 
sharp when the child is not dependent upon just one father 

In anticipation of levirate maniage a man calls his brother’s wife 
“wife.” She might as well get used from the outset to future eventuali- 
ties. So she responds by calling him “husband,” and each calls the other’s 
children “son” and “daughter,” although their fates may never biing them 
together as actual husband and wife. 

The consequences of the sororate are similar. With a piece of paper 
and a pencil it would be a good exercise to work out the equations for 
oneself e 

1 G. P. Murdock, “Bifurcate Merging” ( American Antht apologist, Vol. 49, 1947), 
p. <50. 
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But although a woman may many hei husband’s brothel, she may 
not many her own brother. The leviratc may transform a paternal uncle 
into a child’s father but nevet a maternal uncle. Hence, the merging of 
father and fathei’s brother, hut the btfui cation of fathci’s biothci and 
mother’s brother. And although a man may many his wife’s sister undci 
the soroiate and soroial polygyny, he may not many his own sister. So, 
the sororate may transform a maternal aunt into “mothei” but may never 
accomplish this for the father’s sister 

Among the Shoshones, ftom whom the Coinanches stem, inter familial 
exchange matmge is also a prefened maniagc foun. This produces addi- 
tional lumpings m kinship tciminology. A man calls his wife’s sistci’s 
husband “biothcr”; a woman calls her husband’s sistci’s husband “biother" 
in the same way. Likewise, a man calls his wife’s brothel’s wife “sistci”; 
and a woman calls her husband's sister's husband “biothet," in the same 
way. In this system, since collateiai lclativcs, who are distinguished ftom 
lineal, aie merged, the ptactice is called collateral waging This may all 
sound very confusing to the novice in anthiopology, but when carefully 
thought through, the logical sense in it will be seen to be vei y nice. Note 
that the original logic is the piimitivcs’, not the anthropologists’. 

This last illustration intioduces another principle that is frequently 
met with in primitive systems. Distinctions may be based on the > dative 
ages of the speaker and the peison teferied to. Also, kinship terminology 
differs according to the sex of the speaker .‘J j.| j ? j 

Further consideration of the Comanche system will biing forth addi- 
tional characteristics of primitive relationship systems. All cousins are 
lumped as siblings along with brotheis and sisters. Emphasis is placed on 
generation similarity. The result is that the logically expected distinction 
between cioss-cousins and paiallel cousins is oven tiled and suppressed 
Bifurcation of parental relatives (the distinction between father’s biother 
and mother’s brother, mothei ’s sister and father’s sister) should logically 
lesult in a sepaiation of their children in the kinship terminology In the 
absence of clans this is not a functional necessity, however, and the de- 
sire to avoid marriage with all known genetic 1 datives finds expression 
in the placement of all relatives of one’s own generation in the tabued 
class of “brother” and “sistei,” 

On the other hand, wheiever there is a clan system, bifurcation of 
cross-cousins and parallel cousins consistently occuis (Fig. 65). Collateral 
bifurcation then supeisedes generation merging on the generation level 
of the speaker* 

Cross-cousin marriage usually produces an interesting identification 
of parents-in-law (who ate affinal relatives, i.e., by affinity) with genetic 
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relatives. If a man mariics his mother's hrothci’s daughter, then his fathei 
in-law is his maternal uncle. Or if he marries his father's sistci’s daughter 
his mother-in-law is his paternal aunt. The consequences of this were dis- 
cussed in Chap, 16. 

Other special forms of marriage have further remarkable and, from 
our point of view, incongruous reflections in kinship terminology and 
related foims of behavior. 

Tlie Ciow System. The Crow Indians possess matrilineal clans with 
the levitate, sororate, and secondary affinal mainage of a woman to her 



Fin. 66. Generation shifts in the Crow kinship system. 


husband’s sistci’s son. In this last form a boy marries his mother’s biother’s 
wife by means of avuncular inheritance. He calls his maternal uncle “elder 
brother.” In the Ciow system his maternal uncle is an elder clan brothei, 
and since he may inherit this man’s wife, the idea of brother equivalence 
in wife sharing exerts its influence on terminology. His uncle’s wife, whom 
we would call “aunt,” is his own potential wife, 'so he calls her “wife" 
whether she actually becomes such or not. Now see what this does to 
his “cousins” (as we would call them), his mother’s brother’s children. 
They are the offspring of the woman whom he calls “wife.” A man’s 
“wife’s” children automatically become his “sons” and “daughters.” Any 
offspring of these “sons” and “daughters” automatically become his 
“grandchildren.” Thus all collateral relatives through a man’s maternal 
uncle ate dropped a generation, as illustrated in Fig. 66. 

On the other hand, descendants of the father’s sister are raised a gen- 
eration. “Cousins” who are offspring of a man’s father’s sister become 
“father” and “father’s sister.” This results from the fact that the speaker’s 
mother marries (or may marry) her husband’s sister’s son (the speaker’s 
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cousin), who then becomes the speaker’s “father.” His children are natu- 
rally elevated to become the speaker’s “brothci” and “sister.” Generation 
equivalence is thrown to the winds 1 In the speaker’s own gcneiation, he 
calls his teal siblings “brother” and “sister,” his maternal uncle’s children 
“son” and “daughter,” and his paternal aunt’s children “father” and 
“paternal aunt”! 

In the generation of his offspring the results are even more lemarkable. 
He calls his own offspring “son” and “daughtci,” the ofTspnng of his 
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mother’s brother’s children “grandchild,” and the offspring of his father’s 
sister’s children “father” and “father’s sister.” Lowie reports 

This odd way of putting a relative of one’s own generation into the one 
above or below, respectively, is impressed at an early age. In my hearing a 
four-year-old boy, Sunrise, called a two-year-old girl, Good-Skunk, his 
daughter . . In reality she was a daughter of his mother’s biother, he her 
father’s sister’s son 3 


The Omaha System. In a tribe such as the Omaha, which has' a pad i- 
hneal clan system with wife’s brother’s daughter marriage as the pre- 
ferred type of secondary affinal mating, generation shifts of the same 
order as have been described for the Crow system occur But in the 
Omaha system, those persons whom the Crows drop a generation arc 
elevated, and vice versa. Figure 67 should be studied to see how these 
Omaha type equations are worked out. 

‘-The Crow Indians , p 24 After the lines abene were written the ditty “I’m My 
Own Grandpaw” became a popular hit tune It should help to make understanding 
of the Ccow shifts easier 
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The Hawaiian System. If tubes possessing the Crow and Omaha types 
of kinship systems go to extremes in ignoring genet ation principles, the 
Hawaiians go to the opposite extieme in emphasizing them. Basically 
there aie only five categories of kinship in the Hawaiian system - 

Giand parent 

Paicnt 

Sibling 

Offspring 

Giandchild 

Sex distinctions are made by nsc of modifiers to the toot word for 
each generation term. In the sibling generation further distinctions arc 
drawn according to the relative ages of the parents through whom the 
siblings are related Nevci theless, nearness of relationship is wholly ig. 
noted, and in tenninology a remote cousin is as much a “brother” or 
“sistet” as is a uterine sibling. 

There has been much antluopological controversy over the interpre- 
tation of the significance of the Hawaiian system. Lewis Henry Moigan 
touched it ofl. He maintained that kinship terminologies aie oiiginallv 
shaped by the social system of the society Mot gun also held that be- 
cause of the stability of language, aichaic terminological patterns outlive 
the social fotms that produce them. Thus kinship terms often suivive as 
vestiges of fonner usages that have undcigonc diastic change. Morgan, 
therefore, thought that he had evidence in the Hawaiian system to sup- 
port his evolutionaiy scheme of family development in which primitive 
promiscuity preceded prohibition of intci nia triage of brothers and sisters. 
Thus, when brother and sister were purportedly free to mate, theie was 
no need to separate the maternal uncle from father, for they could be 
one and the same. All male relatives on the parental generation were, 
therefore, supposed to be lumped under a single term. There would be 
no need to distinguish between their children, except for sex, because all 
cousins could be offspring of any of these men. Hence, said Moigan, 
absolute generation merging resulted . 3 

A different explanation can be satisfactorily found m generation 
merging. This results fioni a psychological tendency to simplify rela- 
tionships when no need to emphasize particular social obligations between 
kinsmen is felt. 

In rejecting Morgan’s interpretation of the Hawaiian kinship system, 
we must not err in rejecting in toto his principle of linguistic survivals. 
Historical influences do continue to operate in some instances long after 

3 L. H. Morgan, Ancient Society. 
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their functional action has been weakened to the point y hci c they are 
rnote traditional ideals than actual behavior patterns. The Comanches 
shape some of their tciminology to confoim with interfamilial exchange 
marriage. Yet there does not seem to be any evidence of such marriages 
among the Comanches m leccnt times Even the Shoshones, who aie 
closest to the archaic social forms fiom which the Comanches onginally 
developed, have produced only a few such intei familial exchange mar- 
riages in the memory of living Indians 

Not social organization alone but a vaucty of interacting factors 
ultimately deteirninc the form and content of each kinship system, These 
factors anse from social oiganization, language idiosyncrasies, historical 
contacts, and psychological tendencies. 

Four decades ago Kroebcr 1 identified eight principles of kinship dis- 
tinctions that may be seized upon in shaping a kinship system These eight 
principles of distinction are as follows: 

1 Difference m generation levels (father, son, giandpaicnt, giandchild, 
etc.) 

2. Difference in age levels within the same generation (elder and younger 
brother, father’s elder brother, etc ) 

3 Difference between lineal and collateral relationship (father, uncle, 
brother, cousin, etc ) 

4. Difference in sex of relatives (brother, sister, uncle, aunt, etc ) 

5. Difference in sex of the speaker (males and females may have two sepa- 
rate systems of terms) 

6 Difference of sex of the person though whom the relationship is estab- 
lished ( father's brother, mother's brother, father's father, mother's fa- 
ther; father’s fathet's sister's daughter's daughter, etc ) 

7. Difference between genetic relatives and those connected by maniagc 
(sister, mother, husband’s mother, etc ) 

8. Difference in status or life condition of the person though whom the 
relationship is established (as being living or dead, single or matried, 
etc ) 

Few systems make use of all eight distinctions, but many primitives 
use the first seven. 

The Anglo-American System. The only kinship gioup tenmnologically 
recognized in our system is the family. The distinction between the con- 
jugal family of orientation and the conjugal family of procreation (page 
220) is one drawn by social scientists for analytical put poses only. As the 
sociologist Parsons observes, our term “relatives” refers to kinsmen in 

l A. L Kroeber, “Classrficatory Systems of Relationship" {Journal of the Royal 
Anthropological Institute of Great Britain mid Ireland , Vol. 39, 1909), pp. 77-84. 
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general and not to any organized kinship gioup . 8 We have no susu, clans 
01 moieties. 

Our kinship system is merely a netwoik of linked individual conjugal 
families. Throughout the whole system cveiy linkage between any two 
conjugal families is in the person of only one individual. 

Our system utilizes only four of the eight lccogmzed principles of 
distinction, viz., sex, genciation, lineal vcisus collateral, and genetic ver- 
sus affinal We do not incorporate distinctions based upon the sex of the 
speaker, age diffeiences within a generation, sex of the person through 
whom the relationship exists, or the condition of life of the person 
through whom the relationship exists. 

Monogamy is reflected in the fact that “father,” “mothei,” “husband” 
and “wife” can apply to only one person within the kinship system. 
When these terms aie used within the Church system, they imply and 
evoke ceitain filial responses and bchaviois that cany over from the kin- 
ship system, but no one makes the mistake of assuming that they imply 
genetic relationship! We see this also in the panhandler’s claim to kinship 
assistance when he puts the touch with lus plaintive, “Brother, can you 
spate a dime?” In college circles, we sec it in the venerable and revered 
campus custodian, who is affectionately called “Dad,” or the owner of a 
campus restaurant or pool hall, who pci forms the fatherly function of 
hailing out too exuberant students when they land in the town jail. 

Affinal relatives are all distinguished by means of the “in-law” suffix, 
Like Shoshones, however, wc oltcn use a device of tclcnonyniy to soften 
the stiffness of the “indaw” term when addressing our mother-in-law and 
father-in-law. This is managed by identifying ourselves with our off- 
spring and addressing our spouses’ parents as “grandmother” and “grand- 
father.” They are lineal kin to our children, and so by this Active device 
we draw them into our lineal family group. 

Except for a slight linguistic emphasis given to the patrilineal line 
through patronymy, the consequences of which are more attitndinal than 
structural or behavioral, our system is symmetrically multilateral. We 
treat all ramificatrons extending out from the immediate lineal line with 
equal weight (or lack of it). Such distinctions in emphasis as do occur 
are the result of personal preferences or aversions, not the consequences 
of any systematic emphasis. Tendencies to exception to this characteristic 
exist in lineage-conscious families and the “matriarchal” family of Ameri- 
can Negroes . 8 

5 T C Parsons, “The Kinship System of the Contemporary United States” 
( American Anthropologist, Vol 45, 1943), p. 24 

*’ Cf. E, F Frazier, The Negro Family in the United States. 
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The lack of stiuctuial cohesiveness outside the innei eucle ot families 
in lineal descent in our kinship system reflects the weak mle kinship 
gioups play m out society. We emphasize the independence of sepaiate 
conjugal family units. 

Most of our pioblems of marriage and the family rise directly m in- 
directly from this fact Paient-cluld conflict is gcnciated because chil- 
dicn must develop independence to be able to found their own eco- 
nomically independent families of procreation with separate households. 

Much of the enatic behavior of adolescents, so baffling or amusing 
to adults, may be traced to the msecunty of the cmcigcnt boy 01 girl 
who is m transition from the bonds of his family of hath to the ex- 
pectant family of procreation that he or she must soon found. Old-age 
insecurity is the lot of many parents whose conjugal family has been 
pared down until only the founding pair is left. When one of them dies 
the suivivor is at sea with no comfortable base in which to haibor Old 
people’s homes, old-age security legislation, and Townsend movements 
are the unsatisfactory social consequences. 

Few of the social relations of children aic predetermined by kinship 
status outside the immediate conjugal family. They are thrown into open 
competition for social status with success and prestige for some, frus- 
tration and insecurity for others. 

Marnagc rests heavily on the bond of love and affection, for there aie 
no absolutely ascribed preferential matings within the kinship group to 
solve the problem of mating in the Austialian way, nor is there much 
family control of mating as in China or France. 

These are only some of the upsetting consequences of our open, 
weak kinship system. 

Advantages are those that are found in individual freedom of action 
in social and economic relations freedom to choose one’s friends within 
or without the relationship group, ficedom to choose one’s mate, freedom 
to find an occupation fanly untrammeled by kinship status, and freedom 
to live where one wills. 

In Ameiica today the individual couple is on its own, to stand or fall 
as a unit according to the wav in which the pair sui mounts the weaknesses 
and hazards of our loose kinship system in a doubled society and utilizes 
effectively the freedoms that it offers. The divorce mills grind for those 
who fail, and questing college students flock to sociology courses in 
Marriage and the Family. 
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CLANS 


The clan is an extended kinship grpiip built upon the unilateral pi in . 
ciple. A clan system is the integrated social organization that gives to th e 
cla ns of a particu lar society the ir special forpi, meaning, and function. 
Ordinarily, a clan system is either maETTmeaT or patrihne aT.'Tlmlueans ’ 
t hat childrenTelong cither to the~clan o~ th e mothe r or of the fatKel. 

In any given culture in which there aic clans one principe WufflLjrie- 
vails to the exclusion of the others. Consequently, all the children in a 
conjugal family belong to the clan of the mother, if the system is matn- 
lineal,, 01 to the clan of the father, if the system is pati llineal. Because 
clans are always exoftamous, a married pair must belong to sepaiate clans, 
This means that while the children belong to the clan of one parent they 
do not belong to the clan of the other. 

In a matrilineal system a woman and her brothers and sistcis all be- 
long to the same clan. Her children and her sisters’ children also belong 
to that clan. The offspring of het brothers pass out of it. Rut the chil- 
dren of her daughters and the offspring of all her female descendants 
through females will remain in the clan ad infinitum. In a patrilineal so- 
ciety membership in a clan includes a man, his brothers and sisters, and 
his offspring, plus his bi others’ offspring, but not the children of his 
sisters. In descendant generations it will include all the children of male 
descendants through the males only. 

Clan membership therefore, a matter of pred etermined social he- 
| _redity Yo^dojiot^oijLji^a^ it is riot a volu ntary asso ciation, You_ 
are bo in into your clan p erforce. The social fiction of ado ption, may mk£_. 
p ossible a change of clan affilia tion s , however. Adoption establishes a 
relationship as being factually leal when it actually is not. Nevertheless, 
on the basis of the fiction, the foster relatives and the foster child be- 
have as though the relationship is what they pretend it to be. They assume 
a fictional lelationship status and then enact the roles that go with those 
statuses. Most adoptio ns that occur in s ocieties possessing xlans .take place 
within the clan, sqjhat change of clan affiliation does not occur. Expul- 
sion from the clan may be the dire penalty for black sheep. Otherwise, 
a person is born, lives, and dies in the same clan. Once a clan member, 
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always a clan member Only in rare societies does a woman join he: hus- 
band’s clan on marriage " “ ' ----- -- 

Clan membership is discrimmapng and excl usive . It arbitranly seg- 
ment s the popul at ion of a __tiibe, aitificiallv lt^sepa rates genetic relatives' 
otieTfiom the other. In compensation it c ements tfic~ hlHToTTfte gclietic' 
relati ves TH a t~a re'Tr'icl tided within the undaterafgrcHip into iT^inici boil? 
of kinship "tlian is possible throug lrEilaterarextcnsIorTof the family In' 
laqTe InTwicfelyTcattei ed populations the Jan bomf reaches out to in- 
clude persons so remotely i elated that the actual kinship can no longer 
be genetically traced. Yet if people beat a common clan name, they aic 
members of the same clan. The relationship is assumed to lie ical. The 
contemporary Chinese go to the gieatcst exti ernes of all people m this 
practice. The family name Wang, for example, is borne by thousands of 
Chinese. All Wangs foim a loosely knit clan, so that no Wang may mairy 
anothei Wang, and all Wangs should pull together for the glory ol 
Wang. 

A fuither consequence of the inclusive-exclusive chaiactcr of the clan 
is tliJsharp^ms^^ among cousins. Crossrcousms can never 

belong t o the sam<Tcla"h, 'although parallel cousins may Wilis is what 
makes cross-cousiri~rmrna g e~ possibl e. To understand why "cross-cousins 
canfiotlie members of the same clan, a simple genealogical chait helps. In 
Fig. 65 (page 203), we postulate a system of patrilineal descent involv- 
ing only two clans. One clan is identified m black, the other m white. Of 
course, it should be realized that if a society includes more than two clans, 
it would not follow that all parallel cousins belong to the same clan, nor 
would it follow that all cioss-cousms belong to the same clan. They 
would then be found dispersed among numerous clans, depending upon 
the clan combinations that take place among the various marriages. How- 
ever, all the persons on a generati on le vel within any one clan aic theoieti- 
caT^T^^st^paraJlJ cousins, or “brothers”~luul “sisters? and none of., 
them will be cross-cousins to each other. 

In conception, therefore, all clans rest on the s ocial ficn_qn_of__g;enctic 
l elatio nslilp arb itrarily based on the unilateral principle. The belief that 
alf clan m embers a r e genet ic des cehclhht's'dra'TiingTe com mon, ancestor 
(patrilineal) or ancestress (matnhncal) follows. B ecaus e _of this, clans 
are alwa ys exogamous. A s a “Functioning kinship group, the clan is pro-_ 
tected by the incest tabu.'Wevertheless, it is interesting to note That -when 
shTryiMTirtEe"^^ stake, tlie"principle of clan exogamy 

mayWeTasFasideTTliisTvaiTlcm^hyTIie^iedpIeWf^^TiwJo^xJiorTiroi’ 
mg^xtinctloirmThe 1870’s, let doxvn the bars to nitraclan marriage. Since 
1880 the population of the Pueblo has risen from 100 to more than 200 
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peisons. In 1940 a Sin infoimant observed, “Now that the Pueblo is safe 
and growing, people don’t appiove of marriages within the clan any 
more.” 

Lineage and Clan. The germ of the elan is the susu and lineage, both 
of which are simple unilateral kin groups. Since the susu has alieady 
been discussed in detail, attention need be given only to the lineage. The 
lineage is an extended unilateral kinship group descended from a known 
founder, or common ancestor, who ordinarily lived not more than five 
or six generations back. He is a real peison, and not a mythological or 
legendary figure. Some anthropologists, however, treat any recognizable 
subdivisions of clans as lineages. This is done by E. E. Evans-Pntchaicl, 
for instance, who describes Nucr clans as consisting of maximal, major, 
mmol, and minimal lineages (each being a subdivision of the next higher 
unit) P 

The clan founder, on the other hand, almost always existed so far in 
the past that often no pretense is made about who or what lie or she mav 
have been. Very often, however, the folklore of the clan includes a myth 
purporting to give a tiuthful account of how die clan came to be. Thus 
among the patrilineal Dahomey of West Africa, one clan was founded 
by the son of a horse “who, bounding from the water in a fury of pas- 
sion, lay with a woman on the bank of the river.” Another elan is said 
to have descended from the “offspring of a woman and a pig, another 
from that of a woman and a toad, one fiom that of a woman and a dog, 
and the royal family . . . originated from the mating of a female leopaid 
with the King of Adja.” Another clan is said to have been created when 
a peanut was transformed into a man by magic, who then mated with a 
poor woman, who lived on roots Herskovits, who is the outstanding 
American authority on African peoples, says that to this day the mem- 
bers of the Peanut clan lack the fine smooth skin of other Dahomeans, 
“It is rough like the shell of a peanut.” Further, the members of the 
Peanut clan are said to be recognizable on sight . 2 Flow this can be geneti- 
cally possible in view of clan exogamy is a little difficult to understand 
The members of a Dahomean clan have a rathei special set of atti- 
tudes toward the animal or plant creature who begat their clan founder, 
All clans revere their clan founder and his descendants, who are their 
ancestors. All Dahomean clans except one abjure the flesh of the animal 
species associated with the founder, and many of them bear the name 
of the founder. All these features give the clans a totemic tinge, 

1 The Ntter, 

2 M J and F, S Herskovits, An Outline of Dahomecm Religious Belief (Anieiican 
Anthropological Association, Memoir 41, 1933), pp 24-27 
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The usages of the Crow Indians illustrate a diffeient kind of clan 
origin legend The clan names are taken fiom certain alleged exploits of 
the founders, after the manner of Plains Indian warriors, who bestow 
names on children to memorialize some outstanding events in the war- 
rior’s life It w'ould be quite a mistake if you weie to jump to the con 
elusion that the Crow “Grcasy-inside-of-thcir-mouths” clan were slip- 
peiy tongued, for the name is actually honorific The clan founder was 
such a provident hunter that he was always surfeited with rich fat meat 
His mouth was so coated with fat that when he spit m the campfire, his 
saliva flared up in the flames 1 Other Crow clan names memorialize 
alleged historical incidents or chaiactcnstics. The Picgan dan was otig- 
mally called “They-cat-thcir-ovm-mucus,” which mav or not have been 
a praiseworthy accomplishment from the Crow point of view, but when 
these people once abandoned a wounded comiade m battle, they were 
henceforth dubbed “Piegan,” meaning that they acted like the Piegan 
enemies, which was certainly not a praiseworthy epithet fiom the Crow 
point of view . 1 , 

In all these and similar instances, which could be drawn from a mul- 
titude of tubes, the actual origin of the clan is lost m the hoary past, but 
this is not the case with lineages. 

Lineages may exist with or without clans. Clans may also exist with or 
without institutionalized lineages within them. Iroquois clans are made 
up of related groups of maternal lineages; the lineages aie localized for 
the most part in long-house groupings. Very often lineage heads consti- 
tute the clan council, if theie is a clan council In most parts of Indo- 
nesia lineages are the basic functional group, for lineages or subclans 
form the localized village, while the clans have a more regional chaiacter 

Clan and Moiety. Reciprocity is the basis of all social relationships, 
for there can be no social relations without interaction. Human beings 
are so constituted that the isolated person is not a complete man They 
are also so constituted that dependence without interdependence is not 
readily or for long accepted by the giver of seivices. He who gives 
would also receive. Through the building of a netwoik of giving and 
leceiving of seivices a society expands its potentialities. 

The principle of reciprocity is, therefore, operative in all societies 
However, some societies are content to leave it implicit in their cultuies 
without placing much formal emphasis upon it. Otheis, such as the 
Trobi landers and many other Melanesians, go to great lengths in institu- 
tionalizing reciprocity and throwing it into the spotlight of social awaie- 
ness. 

3 R. H. Lowie, The Crow Indians, pp. 15-16. 
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One of th£ most effective ways of institutionalizing iceipiocity is to 
organize the society on a moiety basis. This is done by dividing the 
society in two equal halves, or moieties (Fr. umitie, half), to produce a 
system known as dual division. Moieties are exogamous tv ith few excep- 
tions (viz., endogainous Toda moieties), each moiety supplies the other 
with its mauiagc pattneis Other reciprocal seivices aic invaiiably linked 
to the moiety alignments. Moieties thus effectively control ceitain types 
of behavior and serve to give concrete form to the reciprocity principle. 

In cases whetc there are only two clans in a tribe, as the Water and 
Land groups of the Central Mnvok in California, clan and moiety are 
automatically synonymous. Multiple clans ate the more common ordei 
however/ and when clans are linked to moieties, the moiety is the larger 
unit and the clans are subdivisions of the moieties Most of the Iroquois 
tribes have this land of arrangement. Among the Seneca, to take a typi- 
cal example, the Bear, Wolf, Turtle, and Bcavci clans arc aligned vis-a- 
vis the Deci, Snipe, Hcion, and Hawk. Originally, the moieties weie 
exogamous, hue m lcccnl centuries they have lost then control over 
marriage, and only the clans have iclamed the exogamous nile. Each 
moiety performs the important mounting rituals on behalf of the other; 
the moieties compete against each other in the old Indian game of la- 
crosse, which is as much a ceremonial i it ual as it is a sport. On the other 
hand, they do not enter into the political structute, while dans and 
lineages do. 

Many American tribes with moieties associate them with the duality 
of the cosmos. Sky and Earth, Water and Land, Winter and Summer, 
Red and White (War and Peace). This may be seen as just another way 
of objectifying the principle of reciprocity in the minds of the people. 

Although Morgan assumed that moieties precede clans in historical 
development, Lowic has lightly concluded that either one may piecede 
the other, dependent on circumstances . 4 

Phratries. Phratncs (Gi. phratua, brother) are gioups of linked clans, | 
where there are more than two such linked groups in the tiibe (if the$| 
were only two, they would be moieties) . The clans in a phratry system 
retain their separate identities, but each clan in a phratry feels some sort 
of special identity to the others within its phratry Moreover, they may 
have special obligations to fulfill toward each other. 

The Hopi Indians have a large number of matnlineal clans, which 
ue loosely linked into twelve exogamous phratries. The Aztecs, for their 
part, had four phiatries embracing twenty clans among them. The Aztec 

4 R H Lowie, “Some Moor Questions of Social Organization” ( American An - 
thropologist, Vol 36, 1934), pp. 321-330, Primitive Society, pp. 130-137. 
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phratiics weic impoitant political and religious divisions in the stiuc- 
ture of the empne, and they thus played a truly significant pait in the 
social life of the people. 

Nevertheless, it may be said in general that phratiy oiganization is a 
relatively lare and functionally insignificant phenomenon It does not 
usually control marriage, although Glow Indians think that it is better 
if members of the same phiatry do not intetmauy Still, they have no 
piolubition against such action. For the most pait, the phiatry sentiment 
seems to rest either on a tradition of common oiigin oi common inter- 
ests in ceiemomal activity. 

The Functions of Clans, i. Mutual Aid and Sccuiity. The clan pro- 
vides a large mutual-aid oiganization on the footing of kinship Man 
never stands alone. In seeking a finner base for personal security than 
he can find without organization of his efforts and those of his fellow 
men, he casts about for some valid inteicsts of common concern that 
will serve to join him m social communion with otheis. Theie can he 
no doubt that the most generalized interest served by the clan is that of 
subseiving the desue for security. The family, as we noted earlier, is 
the incubator of personal security par excellence. The clan expands 
this fundamental function of die family by bioadening the base in num- 
bers of persons involved, while at the same time tightening up the stiuc- 
tuie by turning away from the diffusive effects inherent in extension 
along bilateral lines. 

To meet the needs of security, clans always present a solid fiont 
to the rest of the woild. In their personal interrelations with nil persons 
outside the clan, every clan member must be aided, abetted, and pro- 
tected at all hazards. Long before Marxist industrial workeis put the 
words to music, the clan slogan was “solidarity forever.” From the im- 
plicit maxim than clan brothers should be helpful to each other the 
principle of mutual aid and solidarity develops to the principle of col- 
lective protection and its counterpart, collective liability. Motivated by 
the urge to provide personal security, clans move to punish wrongs and 
injuries suffered by any member as though all members were injured by 
the act. “Strike my clan brother and you stiike me” is the challenge the 
primitive clansman hulls at all comers. “The blood of the clan is my 
blood” is another piecept of his code. The clan moves as a unit to wicak 
vengeance when murder has been done. The individual is strengthened 
in the secure knowledge that even though he may be wrong, his clan 
will stand behind him. 

As a complement of its united protection of individual membeis, the 
clan is almost always collectively 1 ' liable for the acts of its members. Thus, 
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if a clansman commits murder, vengeance may commonly be taken on 
any member of the clan, for even though innocent m fact, his pei S0 n 
is merged in that of all his fellow clansmen 

2. Legal. The security function ol the clan inevitably leads it into 
the legal arena. In view of this, we may say that a second univcisal func- 
tion of the clan is to opeiatc as a legal instrument in the system of ttibal 
law 5 

3. Conti ol of Clan Members Anthropologists have recorded many 
instances in which a clan has cast out the black sheep who is a continu- 
ous troublemaker After all, clan sohdauty cannot be a means of un- 
bndlcd license for irresponsible individuals For the mcoirigihle lascal, 
clan disowncr is tantamount to the death sentence in many societies, for 
then the outcast may be assaulted with impunity. There is no protection 
for him outside the clan 

Extrusion fiom the clan may come not only from having caused the 
clan too much trouble vis-a-vis other clans, but also from pcisistent re- 
fusal to cairy out one’s coopciativc obligations within the clan. T-Togbin 
cites a case from Ontong Java in the South Seas that shows how both 
impulses may be combined to form the straw that breaks the camel’s 
back. 

Two brothers weic once reprimanded by their headman for something 
they failed to do. Instead of taking this to heart they began to abuse him. . . , 
Soon aftetwatds one of the brothers was found to have committed adultery 
with the wife of an important man of the tube. The headman, not wishing any 
of his people to be involved m the defence, formally declared both brothers 
to be forever severed from their kindred, although only one of them was re- 
sponsible for the trouble. The injured man was then able to take vengeance, 
for he was sure that none of the relatives would come to the assistance of the 
culprit 6 

It is often said that a clan cannot take legal action against its own 
members. The old adage goes, “A clan cannot proceed against itself.” 
However, it would be the height of foolishness to let this blind us to 
the fact that the clan must be able to control and shape the behavior of 
its members in intiaclan relations. 

Not all clan systems have explicit leaders or councils with directive 
powers. The Crow Indians, for instance, do not. But it certainly seems, 
in the absence of any statistical tabulations, that most clans have at least 
a headman with directive or even disciplinary powers, while some clan 

5 See Chap. 25 for further discussion of the clan law 

6 H. I Hogbin, Law ami Oidet in Polynesia, p. 135. 
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systems provide for a council of clan elders (usually family or lineage 
headmen) with executive and quasi-judicial poweis, as we saw in the 
Ontong Java case. 

4 Exogamy A fourth universal function of the clan is to regulate 
mainage by means of exogamy. This, if we follow iVIahnowskTs hypoth- 
esis, is a self -protective device to ensure clan solidarity by directing the 
sexual drive toward persons outside the essential kinship gioup. Wc 
would do wrong, however, to overlook the fact that an additional secu- 
rity device is to be found rn clan exogamy Marriage imposes affinal obli- 
gations on the spouse’s kin and clan It tends to reduce ovcit aggtcssion 
between the maritally allied gioups; it also extends the base of support 
a man may count on 

T. Government. Another function that the clan may take on is that 
of government. The twenty Aztec clan heads, called speakers , made up 
the Aztec tribal council. This group controlled oidinaiy political deci- 
sions, made wat and peace, and as a judicial body decided disputes be- 
tween clans and membeis of different clans. These same clan speakers 
sat on the grand national council, whose jurisdiction covered the most 
important law cases and election of the king. Aztec clans were grouped 
in four p lira tries, each of whom had a captain-general, who served as a 
high-ranking military officer and in addition to his military post served 
on the grand national council 

Many tribes have raised one clan to the position of royalty, and the 
heieditary chief must come from this clan. In Melanesia this is true of 
the Trobriand Islanders and in Africa the Dahomeans and Ashanti provide 
two examples among many. 

Among the American Indians the Winnebago of Wisconsin assigned 
political functions to seven of their twelve clans. The tribal chief was 
selected from the Thunderbird clan. In addition, this clan had important 
functions connected with the preservation of peace (its governmental 
functions were mainly civil). The Warnor clan, as its name implies, 
provided war leadership; the village and hunt policemen came from the 
Bear clan, while the camp cner and aide-de-camp for the chief was al- 
ways selected from the Buffalo clan The Wolf, Water-spuit, and Elk 
clans had less unpoitant political assignments. Not only was this true 
of the Winnebago, but also of the other highly organized Siouan tribes/ 

6. Property. Among clan-organized tribes practicing hoe cultuie 
the garden lands arc almost inevitably owned or admimsteied by the 

7 P Radin, The Winnebago Tribe (Bureau of American Ethnology, Annual Re- 
port 17, 1923). 
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clans. Aztec clans each owned its segment of the land. Assignments 
for use weie made by the clan headman, who kept a record of all hold- 
ings. Eveiy family head had the right to a plot of land (unless he had \ 
forfeited his clan membership for refusal to niairy 01 cairy out his clan 1 ‘ 
obligations, in which case he became a common proletarian laboici). As 
long as a clansman was in good standing, he could use his land or lent 
it to a fellow clansman (but not to an outsider). He could allot it to a 
clan descendant by testamentary disposition, but he could not alienate it 
(ie., pass title to an outsider), for ownership of title was vested m the 
clan. He had what a lawyer would call a possessoiy right of usufruct 
but not ownership This same land-use system by clans prevails thiough- 
out all of Indonesia at this very time, it is also pievalent in Africa. 

Clans may own other material goods in common, such as temples, 
meeting houses, and sacred and ceremonial objects. 

7. Religion and Ritual. Among the ancestor-worshiping Africans 
who have clan organization, the deceased clan ancestors arc elevated to 
the status of clan deities. The clan head is usually the chief priest of the 
clan and the intermediary between his kinsmen and the ancestral spiiits 

Among the I lopi and Zuiu, to take another example, the all-impoitant 
ceremonial organization is inextricably mtei twined with the clan sys- 
tem; each clan must pcrfoim its pait of the ccicmonial activities foi the 
benefit of the whole pueblo. Winnebago clans possess sacicd bundles of 
leligious paraphernalia that arc used in ceremonial acnvily 

Finally, clans may have totenue associations involving a feeling of 
identity with a plant, animal, or other natural object. This bond of emo- 
tional identity may extend fiom a mere feeling of kinship to actual 
reverence and worshrp. It may also lead to symbolic representation of 
the totemic object in clan fetishes. 

To summarize the functions of the clan, we may say that the clan 
as an institution has two universal functions ( 1 ) to broaden the base of 
the security group founded on the kinship bond by providing mutual 
aid and collective protection and liability in legal action and disputes; 
and (2) to regulate and control marriage. 

Beyond this the clan is capable of taking on a variety of secondary 
functions, which it may assume or abjure, depending on the historical 
development of the culture. These functions are (1) legal, (2) govern- 
mental, (3) economic, (4) religious and ceremonial, and (5) totemic. 
Furthermore, clans may be localized or their members may be scattered 
in different communities throughout the society. 

Double Descent. Until quite recently anthropologists thought that a 
society could embrace only one clan system, which had to be either 
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matnhneal or patrilineal. Evidence to the contiary first came to the atten- 
tion of Enghsh-reading anthropologists in R S Rattiay’s studies of the 
Ashanti, who were shown by this keen student of African, tribes to have 
inatrihneal clans called a bust/ a and patrilineal groups called ntoro The 
ntoro principle of mhentance is associated with the semen, and although 
the ntoio group is not organized, it, like the abusua, regulates niauiage 
and sets certain incest prohibitions It is totemic and imposes certain 
food tabus on its membcis ’ 

A subsequent lepoit by Foidc on anothei Aftican tribe (the Umor) 
analyzes an even more precise system of dual descent." The Umoian 
patnlmeal, vmlocal clan dcteimmes house and land affiliation and is called 
the re pim. Of these there are twenty-two. At the same time thcie ate 
four yap via (plural foim), matnhneal, nonloealizcd clans thiough which 
movable property— principally livestock and cuucnty— is inheiited and 
marriage exchanges (bade price and dowiy) aie made “A man eats in 
his repun and inherits in his lejima [singular foiml,” is the native adage 

Herskovits has lately indicated that double descent is piobably quite 
widespread m West Africa. Australian class systems of mairugc combine 
matnhneal moieties, which aie unnamed and intangible, with patnlmeal 
clans. 10 Murdock has lately thrown the phenomenon into focus by show- 
ing that double descent has a widely scattered distribution in Africa, 
Indonesia, India, Australia, Melanesia, and Polynesia 11 

That it took English-speaking anthropologists so long to discover 
double descent shows how difficult it is for even caiefully trained scien- 
tists to formulate conceptions necessaiy to the perception of new facts 
when those facts are too alien to their expenence and cultural back- 
ground. Nevertheless, what pioved to be a theoretical bombshell to 
English-speaking anthropologists in the 1910’s need not have been, foi 
double descent in Indonesia has long been lecognized by Dutch ethnolo- 
gists. 12 

^^Clans in Social Development. Earlier evolutionary schemes posited 
the priority of matnhneal clans over patrilineal ones. Morgan and Bach- 
ofen were the chief nineteenth-centmy protagonists of this notion. Both 
men based, their evolutionary schemes on the idea that matrilincal clans 

sR, S Rattray, Ashanti; Ashanti Law and Constitution. 

" C D. Forde, “Kinship in Uinnr-Doublc Unilateral Organization in a Semi- 
Bantu Society” ( American Anthropologist, Vol 41, 1939), pp 523-553. 

10 R H Lowie, Introduction to Cultwal Anthropology, offcis a simple analysis 
of the system as exemplified by the Murngm tube. 

11 G. P Murdock, “Double Descent” (American Anthropologist, Vol 43, 1940), 
pp. 555-561 

12 B, ter Haar, Adat Law in Indonesia, pp. 155-157. 
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ago as 1907 the Amcncan ethnologist J. R. Swanton in a classic study 
showed that the most primitive American tribes are clanless. 1 ' 1 Lowie suli- 
sequently diew together othci data to demonstrate m 1920 that with the 
exception of the Australians, the most primitive tubes of the woild (the 
Negritos of Africa and the Pacific, the African Bushmen, and the Amen- 
can Shoshones) aie all clanless and that thcic is no established pattern of 
priority of maternal over paternal clans. 11 

Without undertaking to discuss the mass of data available, it imp he 
said that the majority of the highei primitive cultutcs have elan systems 
as the cential features of their societal organization. Howevei, it is abso- 
lutely impossible to correlate inatrilineal or patrilineal clans with more 
“advanced” culture. A glance at the Pueblo Indians will quickly show 
why. The economic and religious oigamzation of all Pueblos is generally 
similar. Yet the westernmost Pueblos (1 lopi, /.uni) have vigorous math- 
lineal clans. The Tcwa Pueblos of the upper Rio Giande have weak 
patrilineal clans with descent so confused that some experts have con- 
flicted as to whether Tcwa clans arc actually patiihncal oi maCiilmcal, 
and the Tewa-spcaking pueblos of Taos and Islcta arc clanless! The 
Hidatsa Indians of the Plains have matnbne.il clans, the Omaha have 
patrilineal clans. Yet both arc closely compaiable in culture, 

Cross boi rowing or diflusmn is an important element, and the nature 
of a tribe’s historical contacts may be the ciucial factor in whether it 
acquit es one soit of clan or the other, or none at all 

The Cheyennes were clanless hunters and gatherers 300 years ago, In 
the middle of the eighteenth century, during the course of their west- 
ward migration from the forests west of Lake Superior, they settled 
among the horticultural, niatrilmeal Ankara and Hidatsa for two geneia- 
tions. They acquired the techniques of gardening fiom their hosts. Theie 
is evidence that the Cheyennes were also beginning to incorporate the 
matrilineal clan organization into their culture when they acquiied the 
horse. Tally in the nineteenth century, they completely abandoned the 
horticultural villages for the roving life of hoisc-mounted buffalo hunteis. 
This put a check to the trend toward matiilincal organization and by 
1870 they were utterly clanless once more 

Historical accident threw the Cheyennes into contact with matti- 
lineal horticulturists, and they started to imitate their more sophisticated 
neighbors. We can feel pretty sure that if they had gone south instead 

la J- R Swanton, “The Social Oiganization of American Tribes” {Amencttn An- 
thropologist , Vol. 7, 1905), pp. 663-673. 

14 R. H. Lowie, Vnmitive Society , pp. 147-156. 
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of west and settled among the horticultuial, patnhneal Osages, they 
would have taken on a patrilineal system. As it was, a fuithei historic 
event at a crucial time (the airival of Spamsh-ong mating hoises) threw 
them back to a clanless state 

Nevertheless, certain geneialized principles concerning the develop- 
ment and decline of the clan as a social form may lie made. 

Lowie and Titiev, among others, have emphasized the ioIc of resi- 
dence in the development of clans. 1 "' Lowie points out with rcfcience to 
the Hupa Indians ot California, ceitain Amazonian ti ibes, and the eastern 
Algonquian peoples of Noith America that the effect of vinlocal resi- 
dence coupled with exogamy is to retain mat tied men in the village of 
their father, while girls when they many may move oil to some other 
village Throughout life the men stay together as a solid unit, while the 
women are scattered The inevitable social and psychological effect is 
to give emphasis to the male gioup with lcsultant patnhneal tendencies 
Likewise, the uxonlocal Pueblos hold the gioup of women together, 
presenting a solid fiont to the world, so that emphasis falls on the niatn- 
lineal side. Consolidation, or institutionalization, of this tendency estab- 
lishes the unilateral principle on the basis of which lineages or clans are 
foimed. Titiev suggests that five stages of development may be demarked 

1. The unilocal gioup without unilateral descent (Australian hordes, Al- 
gonquian bands, the Hupa, etc ) 

2. The unilocal, unilateral lineage (joint families of the Siheiian Kazaks and 
Madagascar Tanalas) 

3. The multilocal, unilateral lineage (characteristic of Java and Sumau a) 

4. The multilocal, unilateral clan 

5. The phratry 

The first two stages are based on common residence The last tlnee 
lnultilocal stages aie marked by a breakdown of common residence and 
the perpetuation of solidarity based on the theoretical unilateral piin- 
ciple. There is much to commend Titiev’s hypothesis if one lemembets 
that it is not intended as a fixed formula to be applied to the specific 
line of development of clans in each and every society. It mciely hu- 
miliates the sequences m the development of clans as social ioims. 

To establish that residence is a pnmaiy factor in determination of 
clan development throws us back on the question, What factors deter- 
mine residence? Here again we must eschew monistic explanations, but 

n Ibid., pp. 157/J., M. Titiev, “The Influence of Common Residence on the Uni- 
lateral Classification of Kindled” ( American Anthropologist, Vol 45, 1943), pp 
511-530 
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it is possible to demolish ate that basic subsistence techniques aie fi m( j a 
mental It is geneially believed that most tribes of collectois and gath 
ereis consist of bands that tend to be viulocal, patrilineal, and exonanne 1 ' 
A few are uxorilocal, but none are matrilineal (except whete theie u 
double descent in Australia). Some aie bilateial. It is important to note 
however, that Mui dock has reported that the majonty of collectors and 
gatheieis tend to be uxorilocal, according to the data in the files of the 
Yale Cioss Cultural Suivcy . 17 These facts serve as a warning not to 
make any detei mined statement concerning the residence basis of the 
most primitive bands. Among the lowly collectors and gatheieis it h 
possible to observe that economic factots per se would not swing the 
balance toward either viulocal or uxoiilocal residence. Male dominance 
and war tend to lend prefeienoe tow-aid vinlocality, howevei. The 
Cheyennes say that then chiefs urged young men to marry within their 
own bands, so that they would not deplete the war strength of the gioup 
by moving away. 

1 Gardening is usually woman’s woik among primitive horticultural 
tribes, and garden plots arc associated with women in the majority «( 
cases . 14 Since a man has no persona! use loi a garden plot in those tubes 
where women are the gardeners, mhci nance of this economic base runs 
from mother to daughters. The woman stays with hoi land, while the 
man, who may continue to hunt, can enjoy 11101c mobility. I11 such a 
case, where would a married couple be expected to settle? The odds tuc 
with the wife’s locale. This is why gardeners aie usually uxorilocal. In 
uxorilocal residence, sisters and daughters form the “solid front" and 
matrilineal emphasis results. When lineages and clans emerge, the chances 
are they will be niatnhneal rather than othciwisc. 

The domestication of animals produces just the opposite effect. Herd- 
able animals belong to men Jointly owned herds hold brothel s together, 
and they bring their brides to their home band Sons inherit from fa- 
thers, and the men form the enduring solidarity group. Emphasis is on 
patrilineal descent, and if lineages and clans are formed, the chances aie 
almost 100 per cent that they will be patrilineal . 10 When the horse 01 qx. 
is hitched to the plow and gardening becomes agriculture, it appears 

in J PI Steward, “The Economic and Social Basis of Primitive Bands” in Essay- 
m Anthropology tn Honor of Alfred Lewis Kroebei, jap 331-350. 

17 G. P Murdock, “Constants m Social Oigamzauon,” lecture before the Ameiicar 
Ethnological Societv, New York, March, 1941 

18 H Bauman, “The Division of Work according to Sex in African Hoe Cul 
ture” (Africa, Vol. 1, 1928), pp. 289-318. 

10 W. Schmidt, “The Position of Women with Regard to Piopeity 111 Pnmitivi 
Society” (American Anthropologist, Vol. 37, 1935), p. 248. 
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that patiilincal tendencies gain the ascendancy over matiilineal, hut in 
the conflict of alternatives eithei one may actually prevail 

The death of the clan is seeded in the giowth of government based on 
the tcnitonal punuple of community Even when the clan is in the 
ascendancy among gardcncis and pastoralists, the temtorial principle 
exerts its influence to some degree in politics and government But the 
clan, like the iVIesozoic dinosaur, has inherent limitations And as the 
primitive Mesozoic mammal became extinct in the Cenozoic era, so the 
territorial principle tnuinphs when society leaches the stage of civiliza- 
tion. Clans constitute inherently divisive elements within a society Clan 
loyalty always conflicts with the demands of the society as an entity 
Clan feuds ate internecine wai endowed with latal consequences fot 
social serenity and stability 1 he suppression of clan sovereignty was one 
of the great tasks of growing political government, as the suppression 
of national sovcieignty is the supreme survival need of the present day, 

The clan was boat to give security but ended by destroying the 
security it was its job to give. It was supplanted by the national state, 
which suppressed die clan and brought internal order. Now the national 
state with its inevitable wais destroys the security it w'as bom to give. 
In an atomic age the national state, like the clan before it, is ultimately 
doomed— it, or all society. 

On the higher levels of political culture the clan is always deprived 
of its legal, governmental, and economic functions. When shorn of its 
pumaiy functions as the largest security unit for individuals, its roots are 
cut and its days are done. Ceremonial, ritual, and religious functions are 
secondary appendages to the clan. With the loots severed, these append- 
ages drop off. The dead stump lingers on, but that, too, disintegrates in 
time. The clan, the proudest and most powerful social institution among 
the higher primitives, disappeats from civilized society. 

509 n.c. marks the year of its death in the Western societies that de- 
rive their political heritage from the Greeks In that momentous ycai, 
Clcisthenes decreed that the Atticans were no longci to be represented 
m government by their clans but by township ( denies) representatives 
of territorial divisions within the state. 
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THE LIFE CYCLE 


Firan a gross biological point of view life may be reduced to a simple 
formula: to be born, to mature, to rcpioducc, and to die. However, even 
the biologist will acknou ledge that at least a few othei events of signifi- 
cance occui along the way Man cmhioidcrs upon the fundamental pat- 
tern. 

Nevertheless, both, matiiiity, rcpioduction, and death are the four 
basic and universal ciiscs in the completed life cycle. In the earthly span 
of the human organism cvciy individual who fulfills his biological des- 
tiny must pass through each of these peak's in the cycle of life. There- 
fore, in no human culture arc these critical peiiods wholly ignored. They 
may, however, he approached and surmounted with varying degtees of 
intensity. Some peoples arc habituated to treat one or another ol the life 
crises in a matter-of-fact manner. Others exhibit much anxiety. In the 
latter situation there is considerable cultural emphasis of the crisis situa- 
tion 

In general, however, since crisis periods are times of critical uncei- 
tainty— times when the fate of the individual or the group seems to hang 
m the balance— men are not inclined supinely to leave the outcome to 
mere chance or unbridled circumstance. Natural and supernatural foices 
may be controlled in fact and in belief. Therefore, positive techniques 
of lational assistance are employed, along with magic and litual ceie- 
momalism, to frustrate destructive and disruptive supernatural poweis, or 
to encourage and invoke positive and helpful forces. Through ritual and 
ceremony, a bridge is thrown acioss the yawning chasms of fear and 
doubt wherewith to carry men over transitional states to a safe anival 
and a firm footing in the new status awaiting on the other side, 

Conception. The life cycle begins with conception. Yet no piimitive 
peoples have a scientifically accurate knowledge of the nature of con- 
ception. This is not the result of prudery but of sheer ignorance. After 
all, even civilized man has acquired genetic sophistication only in the 
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last few hundied years, and there is still a good deal of talk about stoiks 
in oui society 

Howevei, most primitives are able to recogm/.c causal sequences with 
sufficient astuteness to be able to associate the act of sexual intercourse 
with conception. Some are even acute enough to he able to recognize 
that the male semen plays a role in the generation of life. Yet the naive 
notion that the male plants a seed, which the female nurtures, is the closest 
primitive man can come to reality 

Explicit notions of miraculous conception abound in the primitive 
world. In its most common form the belief is expressed that a child is the 
leincarnation of an ancestral spirit, who has slipped into the womb of 
the mother to be regenerated. In Austialia, this belief is raised to the 
status of a dogma so strong that the natives deny any relation between 
the sex act and conception other than to admit that the womb must fust 
be opened so that ancestral spirits may enter. 

Earlrei anthropologists took this Austialoid denial of the physiology 
of paternity at face value. Modern anth topology sees it as the cultuial 
suppression of tecognizablc fact to sustain the shibboleths of the social 
system . 1 Ancestor worship and totenrism are important themes in Aus- 
tralian culture. The continuity of the totemic group is sustained by means 
of the doctrine of spiritual reincarnation. To give expression to the fact 
of physiological paternity would be a subversive undermining of the 
sacred institutions of Australian social life— definitely un-Australian. 

A similar functional explanation holds for the Trobnand Islanders’ 
denial of physiological paternity. The nearby Dobu who believe that 
semen is voided coconut milk, which when it cnteis a woman causes the 
blood within her womb to coagulate and form a fetus, say bluntly that 
the Trobrianders lie. The point is verily a sore one So many angry words 
have been exchanged over this moot issue in the past that nowadays when 
Dobus and Trobrianders meet they tacitly avoid the touchy subject 
Fortune’s Dobu companions scolded him for his bad taste in broaching 
the subject on a visit to the Tiobriands . 2 Not without leason is anthio- 
pology sometimes called “the study of rude cultures by mde people.” 

The Dobu notion that babies are formed by the coagulation of blood 
is shared by many primitives, sporadically distributed about the globe. 
They reason from the observed fact of cessation of menstruation during 
gestation. By inversion they say that the clotting of the blood to form 
the baby stops the regular flow. 

1 Cf. M F. Ashley-Montague, Coming into Being among the Australian Abougmes. 

- R. F. Fortune, Sot cereis of Dobu, pp 258-239 
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Piegnancy. Lite begins with concept ion, and conception pioduces 
pregnancy. No matter how' they may conceive ol conception, all primi- 
tives lecognize piegnancy m empirical physiological teuns. Thcie are a 
number of externally observable biological alterations that occur in the 
mothers of all races. Moie notable among them are enlargement of the 
breasts and nipples, exudation of colostium, cessation of menstniation ab- 
dominal enlargement, and frequently nausea. 

From the little that has been written upon this subject by anthropolo- 
gists, primitives seem to focus on one or two of the symptoms as signs 
of coming events, although it is piohable that they make note of all of 
them Cessation of menstruation is the one universally recognized sign, 
A fair percentage of the tribes are even so aleit ns to calculate the ex- 
pected birth at nine months aftei the first skipping. 

Various Oceanic and African tribes make note of breast changes; the 
Aruntn of Austialia, the Pukapuka of Polynesia, and otlieis have been pu 
on record as noting “morning sickness.” Other ptinutives have told fielt 
woikcis that a valuable sign is diminution of appetite and a tendency t< 
become lazy. 8 

Pregnancy is merely the foreshadowing of birth. It is, therefote, i 
itself a crisis condition, or a preliminary phase ol the ciitical event c 
being bom. Most primitive peoples seize upon the gestation period as cal 
ing for a cultural lelief of their anxieties. Chief among these anxieties ai 
(1) fear that the child will not develop ideally, (2) fear that the fetus w 
miscairy, (3) fear that the birth will he difficult. Piegnancy tabus ar 
injunctions are supposed to bring freedom fiom these fears. 

Thus Ray reports for the Sanpoil Indians of Washington that a chil 
bearing woman and her husband may not eat trout lest the child sha 
like that lively fish. They may not eat rabbit, lest the child get we 
legs. They may not eat “fool hen” lest the child be a moron! More th 
this, the mother-to-be has to rise before sunrise, stay awake through t 
day, swim in cold water, walk and run, and (in modern times) li 
horseback to strengthen her for the ordeal to corned 

It may relieve some modern nrotheis of guilt feelings and indt 
some husbands to more indulgent understanding to know that queer fc 
preferences in pregnancy are not silly whims. Quite a number of prii 
tive peoples recognize that the pregnant woman has a ciavmg for pecu 
foods. Ford notes, however, that there do not seem to he any partici 

8 C. L. Ford, “A Comparative Study of Human Reproduction” ( Yale Umvei 
Publications in Anthropology, No. 32, 1943), p 44 

1 V. F Ray, “The Sanpoil and Nespclein” ( Umveisity oj Washington Pub 
nons in Anthropology, Vol, 5, 1932), p 124. 
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kinds of foods that me craved. The desire is foi vcoiety. What the basis 
of this desire may be we do not know. 6 

Childbirth. It is a strange thing that most of the anxiety over the 
crisis of childbhth comes before the event, not at it. Magic, ritual, and 
tabu dominate the prenatal period, yet when the moment of bath is 
reached, the obstetrical problems are in normal cases handled with 
matter-of-fact effectiveness free of mumbo jumbo. 

For the most pait, birth is strictly a woman’s affair. However, a few 
tribes permit or require the husband to assist or to be present. Geneialiy, 
however, the expectant mother tetires into the house with one or two 
older female relatives to assist her. Midwife specialists are called upon 
among some people. 

A widely accepted falsehood is that childbirth is easy for primitive 
women. It has even been anthropologically maintained that just as do- 
mestication incieases birth difficulties for animals, so increasing domes- 
tication through civilization makes birth progressively more difficult foi 
the modem mother. There is little evidence for this neat idea. On the 
contrary, there is much empiiical evidence in the record to prove that 
primitive women often suffer much agony and difficulty m childbirth, 
the multifarious magical provisions designed to assure an easy birth are 
smely ample evidence of the primitive’s fear of hard delivery. 

Piactically all primitives have special emergency medical practices to 
call into play when birth is unusually difficult. In easy cases, there is 
little use of magic at the time of birth, but in drawn-out labor medicine 
men and women are hastily invoked. The Cheyennes send for a medicine 
man who has derived power from the otter. Otters make a delightful 
sport of sliding down mud banks This is the way the baby should do, 
and an otter medicine man can bring it about— so they say. 

The Couvade. A truly quaint custom is the couvadc. On the biith of 
the child the mother gets up and goes about her affairs, while the father 
goes to bed, apparently to recover from the effects of childbirth. Dining 
the period of his confinement, he is subjected to many tabus. 

This may be variously interpreted as a petulant demand for attention 
on the part of the male, or it may be a symbolic assertion of the father's 
identification with the child. Oi perhaps it is a form of magical assistance 
in the establishment of the child in the everyday world. But it is hardly, 
as some young fathers might think, a consequence of sheer exhaustion 
The symbolic assertion of identification of father and child seems to be 
the likeliest possibility. 

5 Ford, op. on ., p. 48 
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As a matter of fact, not many cultures have produced the eouvade 
The Caiihs and vanous ot then South American neighbors are the out- 
standing couvadists. The Ainus of Japan and also the Chinese of Mateo ^ 
Polo’s tunes should be included, as well as certain tribes of South India 
In the northern mountains of the lbeiian Peninsula the eouvade has been 
practiced fiont the days of Sunbo until vety recent times. 

According to Seed Eater Shoshone informants, they also piacticed a 
real eouvade in the old days . 11 When the expectant mother retired to her 
bnth hut, the father went into a tetirement hut of ins own made for him 
by his mother. There he stayed isolated for “five days” until the um- 
bilical cord dropped fiom the newborn babe 7 He obseivcd all the tabus 
that normally applied to a menstruating woman No meat or soup could 
be eaten, only cereals. On the day of biith his mother came to him and 
lie “bathed” himself with sage. If she said, “You have a hoy,” he took 
a long walk in the mountains— whcic the game abide— hut lie did not 
hunt If she said, “You have a daughter,” he walked down into the val- 
leys, where the wild seeds grow Thus lie magically associated his child 
with its future occupation. When the five da\s wcic up, he bathed, and 
then when he killed his first game, he gave it away to the people. 

The four widely scnttcicd ccntcis of the eouvade (East Asia, the 
Pyicnccs, northeastern South Ameiica, and the Plateau area of North 
America) indicate independent development and elaboration of the fa- 
ther’s role in the birth crisis in these a teas. 

Naming and Presentation of llie Child. The mcic fact of birth does 
not necessaiily complete the transition of the child from the status of 
fetus to that of a member of the community Many people feel that 
there must be a formal presentation to the people and the spirits. Many 
people feel that until this act is completed mothci and child must remain 
in isolation. The mothci is contaminated by het blood and by the dan- 
gerous forces of the biith crisis. This is the putative rationalization of 
primitives Practically, of course, it is a good thing for the mother to have 
a chance to test. 

The Hopt child and mother, although visited by relatives on the day 

"E A Hoebcl, Shoshone Field Notes (unpublished, 1934); also R. H. Lowie, 
“Notes on Shoshonean Ethnography” ( American Museum o[ Natural History, An- 
thropological Papers, Vol 20, Part 3, 1924), pp 265-270 

7 “A stnlnng instance of numerical imposition is the frequent relationship between 
the sacred number of a group and the day on which the umbilical cord ‘falls off’, in 
Bah, where the mother is in a special state for the first three days after birth, the cord 
falls off m thiee days, m Itamul, where the magic number is five, it falls off in five. 
M Mead, “On the Implications for Anthropology of the Gesell-Ilg Approach to 
Maturation” ( Ameiican Anthi opologist, Vol, 49, 1947), p. 74. 
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of birth, remain isolated for twenty days. On the twentieth day, mother, 
father, and child aic bathed many times ovci. Relatives of evci y clan give 
the infant at least one name associated with each of their dans. Then as 
the sun rises the infant is carried out to be held before the Sun God, who 
is told all the names of the child . 8 

The Seed Eater Shoshone mother and child wei e isolated even longer 
-foity days. The birth hut was built by the woman’s mother a long way 
from the camp. When the baby’s umbilical cord dropped off after five 
days, the hut was moved closer to the camp. All mcnstiual tabus u ere fol- 
lowed exactly as by the father, but, in addition, the maternal gi anti- 
mother prepaied each day a bed of glass over hot coals for the mothei 
to lie upon. (Today a hot water bottle is used ) Throughout the dav 
the mother worked busily at weaving and other small tasks. Few fiicnds 
came to visit her. After six weeks, she and the child lcjoincd the village 

The Omaha Indian child was touchingly intioduccd to the entire 
cosmos on the eighth day after bnth m a tiadmonal ritual always pci- 
formed by a pnest of a given subclan. On the eighth day the priest was 
sent for. When he arrived, he took lus place at the door of the tipi m 
which the child was born. His right hand laised, palm up to the sky, he 
intoned this beautiful invocation in a loud, tinging voice for all the 
world to hear: 

Ho 1 Yc Sun, Moon, Stars, all ye that move m the heavens, 

I bid you hear me! 

Into your midst has come a new life 
Consent ye, I implore 1 

Make its path smooth, that it may reach the brow of the first hill 1 

Ho! Ye Winds, Clouds, Rain, Mist, all ye that move in the air, 

I bid you hear me! 

Into your midst has come a new life. 

Consent ye, I imploie! 

Make its path smooth, that it may teach the brow of the second hill' 

Ho 1 Ye Hills, Valleys, Rivers, Lakes, Trees, Grasses, all ye of the earth, 

I bid you heat me! 

Into your midst has come a new life. 

Consent ye, I implore 1 

Make its path smooth, that it may reach the brow of the third hill' 

Ho! Ye Birds, great and small, that fly up in the air, 

Ho! Ye Animals, gieat and small, that dwell in the foiest, 

8 A fascinating autobiogiaphical description of the entire birth ritual may be found 
in Sun Chief, Chap. 1. 
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Ho! Ye Insects th.it ciccp among rtie glasses and liurunv m the ground 
l bid you hear me 1 

Into youi midst has come a new life , 

Consent ye, I imploie' 

Make its path smooth, that it may leach the blow ol tlie fouith InJ]' 

Ho! All Ye of the Heavens, all \c of the An, all Yc of the Katth, 

I bid you all to hear me 1 

Into your midst has come a new life. 

Consent ye, consent ye all, I imploie 1 

Make its path smooth— then shall it ttavcl beyond the four hills' 11 

Yet even this litual did not make the child a teal ntcmbei of the tube 
for a baby did not complete its transition until it could walk. Then it 
went through a “turning of the child ritual” whcicin it discarded its 
baby name and got new moccasins. Baby moccasins always had a hole 
cut in the sole, so if a messenger fiom the spmt woild came to claim 
the little infant, the child could answci, “I cannot go on a journcy-my 
moccasins aic worn out!” New moccasins without holes were an assur- 
ance that the child was picparcd foi the journey ol life and that its 
journey would be a long one. 

In Afnca, the Ashanti entertain similar notions The child is not ceic- 
momally named and publicly picscnted until eight days have passed 
Then it becomes a genuine human being. Should it die befote that time, 
its little coipse is casually thrown on the garbage heap, foi it is believed 
to have been but the husk of a ghost child whose mother in the spun 
world had pawned it oft on a living mother for a short period while she 
went off on some jaunt or other. On returning from her undertaking, 
she recalled her little spirit baby. 

Not all societies undertake a formal presentation, but most of them, 
including our own with its christenings and baptisms, seem to do so. Vir- 
tually all societies do isolate mother and child for periods of time vaiy- 
mg from a few days to several months. 

Naming, incidently, is a universal human piactice. Shakespeaic to the 
contrary, there is much in a name. It symbolizes the individual peison- 
ality and often indicates some aspects of the individual’s social status. The 
name is usually bestowed at the end of the seclusion penod. If the name 
is ceremonially bestowed, it is usually done by a near relative, otherwise 
the most common practice is for the mother to decide what her child is 
to be called. Names- that are associated with good luck or great deeds 

11 A C. Fletcher and F. La Fleschc, The Omaha Tiibc (Buieau of American Eth- 
nology, Annual Report 27, 1911), pp. 115-116 
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tend generally to be pi ef cited. Thus the Menominee discard their 
oiigmal names, if they aie chronically sick, in the hope that a new 
name will bung a healthier being. 

Change ol names 01 acquisition of additional ones often occurs in the 
couise of the individual’s life span in many primitive societies, as new 
names aie assumed to indicate new statuses. 

Puberty. The second crisis in the life cycle is adolescence or pubcity. 
Puberty, like birth, is a manifestation of a basic alteration of the bio- 
logical state of the individual. It is the tunc ol maturation of the sec- 
ondaiy sexual chaiactei istics and the final giowth to functional capacity 
of the sex organs. Pubeity marks the twilight of youth and the dawn 
of adulthood 

In both hoys and girls puberty is no abrupt transition, hut an acccl- 
eiated development extending from the eleventh to the sixteenth year 
Body hair does not sprout overnight on boys', the lengthening of the 
vocal cords with embauassmg sound effects is not instantaneous; the 
relative broadening ot the shoulders is a piocess of adolescent giowth as 
much as is the activation of the testicles and the production of fully 
foimed seminal fluid. 

In the case of the female, the majority of pubeity changes, including 
the emergence of body halt, bioadeiung of the hips, mu case of subcu- 
taneous adipose tissue, especially on the hips and bicasts, and the devel- 
opment of the sex oigans, all occur over a period of months. One func- 
tion alone, however, fiist manifests itself at a particular moment The 
onset of menstiuation quite definitely signals the attainment of pubeity 
for the female. 

The transition from adolescence to adulthood is fundamentally a bio- 
logical phenomenon. Yet for human beings it lepiesents also a socio- 
logical transition. Because social status is culturally defined, adolescence 
is for most peoples more a cultural than a biological pioblcm 

The first fact to note is that some cuituies handle adolescence most 
casually 10 The second is that some ritualize it for one sex or the othei, 
or both, with most cultures placing heaviest emphasis on adolescence rites 
for boys The third factor is that pubeity rites do not necessarily syn- 
chronize with biological pubescence. They fall at the point when socio- 
logically childhood is left behind and adulthood is entered. 

Negatively, this principle is admirably demonstiated in the case of 

10 For example, Samoa "Adolescence represented no peiiod of crisis oi stress, but 
was instead an ordeily development of slowly maturing interests and activities Hie 
guls’ minds were perplexed by no conflicts, troubled by no philosophical queries, 
beset by no remote ambitions” M. Mead, Coming of Age in Samoa, p. 157 
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the Alorcse in the East Indies. Foi boys the attainment of adulthood h 
a long-drawn-out process calling I’m extensive economic enterpiisnw 
Because of this, and since there are no men’s clubs and no secret socie I 
tics, there ate no titcs of transition, no tubal initiation. Instead, “at about 
sixteen the boys begin to let then hair grow long At this time they 
begin to acquire male dress ornaments swoid, shields, ateca basket, wide 
belt, bow, combs, and head plumes This is ridiculed by the women, who 
hoot the men, and scoff at this manifestation of masculine vanity.” 11 The 
boys also file their mcisois halfway down and blacken their teeth 

The Polynesians, in general, piesent an even mote decisive manifesta- 
tion of the punciplc just enunciated. Gifford says 

The absence of anything that might be called initiation rites that ushered 
hoys into manhood is due to the fact that in Polynesia a hoy left the company 
of women and was accepted into association with men at weaning, when the 
food tabu that icquited men to eat apait fiom women was laid upon him, The 
Polynesian boy became a man when he began to eat the food of men, not at 
adolescence. 12 

Thus, although the foreskin of boys was subincised by most Poly- 
nesians outside of New Zealand, the operation was performed at any time 
from tnlancy on. Tt was ncccssaty only that the operation be completed 
before nianiage. 

Among the waitioi tubes of the Plains and eastern North America 
there were no puberty titcs per sc. But at adolescence young men set out 
on vision quests to obtain the supernatural powci that was so essential 
to a successful life. ITowever, vision vigils weie carried on by adults, too, 
so it cannot be said that any great emphasis was placed upon puberty by 
these people. 

In the same manner, they treated the adolescence of girls most casu- 
ally. Although all of the tribes isolated the menstruating woman, noth- 
ing much was made of the first menses, except as the Cheyenne father 
proudly stood in the door of his tipi shouting the good news to the 
whole camp and celebrated his daughter’s womanhood by a giveaway of 
a fine horse to some poor oldster. 

But the Northern Shoshones and other peoples of the Columbian 
Plateau made a real crisis of the event for the gill. The pubescent Sho- 
shonean girl was isolated just for the period of her flow, but she had to 
be veiy busy, so she would not become a lazy woman. “Whatever she 

11 C. DuBois, “The Aloresc” m The Psychological Frontteis of Society, p 139. 

12 E W Gifford, Tongcm Society (Bernice P. Bishop Museum, Bulletin 61, 1929), 
p 187 
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docs then lasts for life.” She could eat no meat, nor scratch heiself, ex- 
cept with a special stick. At the end of her fiist isolation she was brought 
new clothes by her mother— women’s clothes. 

Northern Shoshone attitudes were but a pale attenuation of those of 
the Carnet Indians to the north of them As Benedict says, “The fear 
and hotror of a girl’s puberty was at its height Her three or four ycais 
of seclusion was called ‘the burying alive.’ She was heiself in danger and 
she was a source of danger to everybody else.” 11 

In such societies as those of Negio Afnca and abonginal Austialia, 
both peoples who place much emphasis on age guiding (sec Chap 20), 
adolescence rites become genuine “tribal initiations.” This is especially 
due m those cases whcicin men’s sccict societies ate of great importance. 
Consequently, boys’ initiations are also striking in many parts of eastern 
Melanesia. 

As a mild example of the more setious fonns of puberty ntcs, we 
may quote fiorn Radcliffe-Bi own’s account of the Negnto Andaman 
Islandeis These pygmy people have no secret societies oi othci associa- 
tions, but they do place great emphasis upon age status. To be marked 
and accepted as an adult each boy and girl must go through specific cere- 
monies Beginning eaily in childhood both sexes aie gradually scarred 
over their entire bodies with small incisions “to help them grow strong,” 
but the culmination is reached at puberty in the following manner For 
the girl on the first sign of her menses there is w eeping ovei her by hei 
mother and female relatives. Andaman weeping, let us hasten to say, does 
not express sorrow but rather marks an occasion of importance. The lass 
then plunges into the ocean for a two-hour bath— an act of ritual cleans- 
ing— after which she is tastefully decorated with pandanus leaves and 
clay. 

Thus covered with leaves the gill must sit in the hut allotted to her, with 
her legs doubled up beneath her and her arms folded . . The gn 1 sits thus 
for three days. Early every morning she leaves the hut to bathe in the sea At 
the end of three days she resumes her life in the village. For a month following 
she must bathe in the sea every morning at dawn. 11 

When the friends and relatives of a boy decide that he is old enough 
to have the incisions made on his back, a dance is held throughout the 
night and the next morning. 

The boy kneels down and bends foiward until his elbows rest on the ground 
in front. One of the older men takes a pig-airow and with the sharpened blade 

13 R. F Benedict, Patterns of Culture, p. 28. 

w A. R Radcliff e-Brown, The Andaman Islandeis, p 93 
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makes a series of cuts on the boy’s back I'.ach cut is hoiuonul, and they 
atranged in three vertical tows, each iovv consisting ol lumi 20 to 10 cuts 
When the cutting is finished the boy sits up, with a fiie at his back, until the 
bleeding stops. During the opciation and a lew houis lolliivvmg it the boy must 
leniain silent. 15 

Immediately upon completion of the pubcity ntes a number of food 
tabus are imposed upon both sexes. These are gradually temoved m a 
series of formal ceremonies over a period of seveial years Neither a bov 
nor a girl is considered to be a full-fledged adult until all the tabus have 
been removed. 

If the whole ritual cycle is viewed as an entity, as should be done 
then we see again that adolescence rites do not represent a fixed bio- 
logical phenomenon so much as a social event roughly conclatcd to the 
biological. 

In all cases, transition is the main theme— transition from the limited 
and undeveloped state of childhood to tlvat of the adult endowed with 
the wisdom and privileges of a matured pet. son. 

Thus', cfcstrft arid j'Cmu rcetiorr ,nc item rent themes of stepperf-up 
pubcity rites. Death means the destruction of t he childhood pcisonakv. 
Resurrection means rcstoiation to the community in a new status with 
new tolcs. The Australian hoy who relncs to the hidden initiatoty school 
in the bush, secreted from the eyes of all females and preadolesccnt boys, 
is “dead.” When he returns to the camp of the band, circumcised, sub- 
incised, cicatricized, with a few teeth knocked out and with new knowl- 
edge of totemic mythology, he is a new man. 

Without undertaking to be so specific about it, our college fraterni- 
ties and men’s secret societies use hazing to perform the same social func- 
tion, Hazing the neophyte 10 is a process of degradation that destroys Ms 
ego. With his old ego destroyed, he is ready for the formal ritual initia- 
tion from which he emerges a “new man” in the ranks of the exalted. 

When old-time army sergeants bully and insult rookies they are not 
being merely sadistic, nor are they necessarily working off personal 
frustrations. Although sergeants may not be aware of any principles of 
functional anthropology, they do know that recruits have to be made 
over and put through a quick transition rite. A first and unfortunately 
necessary act is the destruction of civilian ways and civilian thoughts. 
“You’re in the army now.” Induction means civilian death, and the “top 

16 Ibid. , p. 95 

18 Note that, the very word means “produce anew” (Dr. -neos new + phytos 
grown) . 
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kick” is the executioner Completion of basic tunning means lcsunection 
in a new status— General Issue. 

Torture in the pubeity ni.es of Australian and many Afncan tubes 
uses to heights of sheer sadism. Yet beneath it can usually be found a 
functional rationalization In Australia, circumcision and subincision, 
painful and dangerous suigical operations when crudely performed with 
stone knives, are but symbolic acts signifying the sexual and social com- 
pleteness of the males in a type of society that icjects and cultmally 
suppiesses the significance of women. 

The astounding sexual operations pcrfoimed on girls in many pints 
of the Afucan Sudan serve to exaggerate and emphasize their iole as 
women and their status as wives. 

There are a numbei of ancillary functions tied up with puberty ccie- 
monialism. Cicatrization and the filing or knocking out of fiont teeth 
seive both as decoiative elements and status identifications as well as tests 
of the neophyte’s ability to endure physical pain Strict discipline im- 
posed during the rites works to fix the authority of the elders The in- 
struction in etiquette, mythology, and magic that usually accompanies 
pubeity initiations embzaces education and training in a piactical sense 
and enhances ties of individual loyalty to the institutions of the tribal 
society. Yet under and thiough it all is the basic fact of transition— a 
tiansition that is fundamentally biological but often elaborately cultural 

Death. Death has no absolute finality for any primitive people. All 
of them believe in the immortality of the soul. 17 Yet all men well know 
that death marks the end of corporeal existence. The tiansition from the 
carnal to a wholly spiritual existence at death is an act of faith and 
imagination, a projection of life from a tangible and material state to an 
ethereal illusory condition sustained in the dogma of culture. 

Because the dead are no longer constantly among the living but ap- 
pear or make their influence felt only upon occasion, they arc almost 
always relegated to another world in human cosmogony. 

Funeral rites serve five basic functions: (1) Participation in mortuary 
ceiemonics, by habitual dramatization of the faith in immortality, pre- 
pares the living for the death that awaits them. “The belief m immor- 
tality,” writes Malinowski, “lived through litually . . . makes him cher- 
ish more fiimly the belief in his own future life. ... 7 bus the ritual 
before death confirms the emotional outlook which a dying man has 
come to need in his supreme conflict.” 18 (2) The utes serve magically 

17 See pp. 406-407 for the discussion of the soul concept m primitive belief 

is B, Malinowski, “Culture” ( Encyclopedia of the Social Sciences, Vol. 4, 1931), 
p. 641 
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to assuie the separation of the soul from its body, to guide the deceased 
through the supreme transition safely and piopcrly. (f) They serve to 
readjust the community alter the loss of a member and to icgulaiize the 
emotional disturbances that result fiom the upset of affective habits in 
connection with the deceased. Death usually evokes grief. (4) Wheie 
feasting and pioperty giveaways arc involved, mommy rites incidentally 
efFect a redistribution of wealth. (5) Finally, they lend high light and 
color, richness and depth to life through the diama of their pcifoimance 

In early prehistoric times, Neandertal man of the Alousterian epoch 
was the first creature to give evidence of concern over death He delib- 
erately buried his deceased fellow tribesmen— a boon to archaeologists 
and an indication that he had developed imaginative intelligence to the 
point where the soul concept had become possible. All later men have 
consistently woiked into their cultures some form of disposal of the 
corpse accompanied by a gicaler oi lesser development of transitional 
funerary rites. 

Thus at each stage of the journey through life human beings have 
made a social issue of the biological crises. Finch ciisis marks a change in 
social status. Life is never wholly dial) for any gioup of people. Ritual 
and ceremony, anticipation and anxiety, preparation and performance all 
color and lend zest to the act of living. Finch person in turn fulfills his 
role and plays his part. None can escape ihc beginning and the end. The 
favored few mature and reproduce as they ti averse the whole cycle and 
work out their potentialities within the framework permitted by the cul- 
tures of the societies within which they are destined to live and die, 



CHAPTER 20 


STATUS AND RANK 

* 


At no time m the histoiy of mankind can there have been a society 
in which all members vveic identical in status. In every society that lus 
come under anthropological scrutiny the mcnilicis of those societies dif- 
ferentiate among themselves. Human beings do not form a colorless 
homogeneous mass. As Lowie aptly comments, “Piimmve man is no im- 
becile, he is quick to perceive and to appiaise those individual differences 
which as an inevitable biological phenomenon inaik every group.” 1 A 
suckling infant is not a gray-haired ancient; a woman is not a man, a 
childbearer is not a prcadolescent. Noi is a master ciaftsman a bungling 
tyro. Such differences are recognized, and many lesser gradations, too 
Social behavior is differentiated accordingly. 

Social order is the system of interrelating and regulating individuals 
and groups All individuals are alike in some respects, as they are also 
unlike in others. The grouping of the like into recognized social cate- 
gories constitutes the status system of society. 

Status. A status is the social position of an individual with reference 
to the other members of his society as determined by a specific attnbute, 
cluster of attributes, or the generalized summation of all his attributes. 
Thus, every person has a number of statuses simultaneously He has in 
the most specific and nanow sense as many statuses as there are recog- 
nized characteristics of the individual in his culture. Such characteristics 
are age, sex, bodily traits, and specific social experiences and affiliations. 
On the next level of abstraction, lie has the more commonly recognized 
statuses that come from the possession of certain combinations of traits 
such as wisdom, courage, kindness, geneiosity, and even temper, in the 
case of the Plains Indian peace chief. Finally, each peison may have that 
generalized sort of status that is referied to when the question is asked, 
“What is his social status?” This last soit of status identification calls for 
gross stereotyping of individuals. It seizes upon a small number of ob- 
vious ciiteiia for lumping individual personalities into an undifferentiated 
class mass. The first sort of status identification, in contiast, calls for 
knowledge 1 of numerous attributes of the individual and thus leads to a 
greater concern with the uniqueness of personality of the individual. 

1 R H. Lowie, Vrimitive Society, 338 
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Thus it should be kept in mind that status means “specific status” ol 
“generalized status” with vaiymg degrees of genei ah/.ation ] 

' The status system of evciy society involves also a ccitain amount of 
''tanking. But, be it noted, status and rank ate not synonymous. Status is 
a neutral term, which refers only to position. Rank refers to hieiaichal 
status— higher or lowet with tefcrencc to other statuses. The rank order 
of a society is its system of status gradation. A high status is one that 
carries prestige, i.e., the attitudes associated with it are those of defer- 
encc, teverence, submission, subordination on the part of those of lowei 
status. Prestige translated into action means power— the capacity to in- 
fluence or diiect the behavioi of others. A low status cames little pres- 
tige, the power capacities associated with it are puny. ( 

The range embraced in a rank order will be wide or narrow de- 
pendent upon the disparities in power stiuctuics foimcd by the cultuie. 
In simple democratic hunting and gathering societies like the Eskimos the 
range is narrow. In rich class-organized societies like Dahomey the range 
from slave to king is great. 

Role. Social psychologists have diawn an important distinction be- 
tween status and role, the lattci being the customary complex of behavior 
associated with a particular status. “When we ain’t fightin’,” Willie 
moioscly acknowledges to Joe, “we should nek like sojeis.” - Every man 
is to some degree a poseur, for life in society is a playing of roles. 

The command, “Just be your natural self,” docs not mean what it 
says It really means, “Suppress your conscious awareness of the roles 
you expect to enact.” A person’s behavior is “natural,” is free of posing, 
only when he has become so habituated to all his roles that he does not 
register awareness of them while performing them. 

Newborn infants and imbeciles alone have no acquired toles as com- 
plements to their statuses. No one expects much of either of them. 

Because every person has multiple statuses, he also manifests many 
different roles. A married professor behaves differently in the intimacy 
of his family (the father role) than he does in the classroom (the pio- 
fessor role). And if he is a volunteer fireman, he behaves quite dif- 
ferently when engaged in “firemamc” activities, both of an extinguishing 
and social nature. At different times, therefore, different roles come to 
the fore. Several roles may be operative simultaneously, but the intensity 
of their effectiveness is variable. If the professor’s child visits the class, the 
professor activates both the role of professor and of father, but m all 
propriety the professional behavior should be strongest. 

2 B Mauldin, Up Ftont, p 83. 
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At times vaiious roles may be held in abeyance 01 inactivated A 
Pueblo Indian, while cultivating his fields, holds his dancing roles as a 
member of the Flint society in abeyance The lolcs of a person arc to 
be likened to a chest of clothing fiom which may be diawn the garb 
suitable to each occasion, with many quick changes called foi 

Linton has recently refened to this phenomenon as active and latent 
status.' More precisely, it is the roles lathci than the statuses that aie 
activated or kept latent. Since status is an abstraction icfcinng merely to 
social position and is not in itself bchavioi, it will be better to identify 
tolcs as active or latent. 

Ascribed and Achieved Status. The statuses that ate held by an indi- 
vidual aie variously attained. They may be sought tluough stiivmg and 
competitive mastery of the tolcs linked to the vaiious statuses Such 
statuses m the terminology suggested by Linton are called achieved . 1 
Maclvei calls them functional deteimivants of social position/' Othei 
statuses devolve upon the individual by virtue of his innate biological 
chaiacteiistics such as sex, age, and lace, 01 by viitue of Ins pi eexisting 
social affinities, such as the statuses of his parents and kmsmeirand the 
involuntary associations into which he is bom. These statuses are ascubed 
to the individual by his social system, and theic is little he can do to 
escape them or to alter them. It is important to note that achieved statuses 
aie attained only through the process of first masteung the roles As 
Barton has observed of the Kalinga in northern Luzon, “Elevation to 
rank and power in the cofnmunity is a giadual process of emergence in 
which power is attained before the lank is acknowledged bv the people.” “ 
When the role is finally mastered the status flows from this fact A 
master hunter must first master hunting. 

In the case of ascribed statuses, on the othei hand, the status comes 
fust and the roles are mastered subsequently. It is even possible to in- 
herit ascribed status without rnasteiy of the roles There aie betimes inv- 
itingly kings, ignoble nobles. 

Ascubed status distinctions based on age, sex, the premarital state, 
antefecundity, and kinship aie the universal foundations of human social 
structuic. 

Achieved status criteria that are ubiquitous to all societies are those 
based on technological skill or artisanship (all peoples make tools), su- 

•> R M. Linton, The Cultural Background of Personality, p. 78 

*R. M. Linton, The Study of Man, pp 113-114. 

D R. M Maclvcr, Society, pp 78-79. 

0 R. F Barton, The Kalinga (in press) 
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peinaturalisin (all peoples have magico-rcligious specialists), the marital 
state, fecundity, and political leadership 

Nonumversal ascribed statuses include castc-dctcniuned occupations 
inherited supei naturalism, inhented possession of Wealth, inhented pos- 
session of various religious and social peiquisitcs and paraphernalia, and 
inhented political position (/.<?., royalty). 

Nonumvexsal achieved statuses include those based upon hunting 
skills, skill in games and dances, braveiy and skill in war, head-hunting, 
storytelling, wealth possession ot distribution, bodily mutilation, and 
membership in various specialized associations. (This list is not exhaus- 
tive.) 

The functional importance of all these diflercnt statuses lests in the 
fact that they limit and influence the degree and direction of cultural 
paiticipation and the manner and amount of interaction for individuals 
and groups. No one person cvci manifests all the behavior cluracteiis- 
tic of his culture, because, fox one reason, no one person ever enjoys 
all the statuses m his society. 

The grcatei the number of achievable statuses in a culture, the wider 
is the 100m for full participation (potentially, at least) by all members, 
The more extensive and rigid the ascribed statuses, the more constrained 
aic the individuals m their culturally prescribed roles. 

Cultures that emphasize achievable status arc marked by internal 
social mobility, social striving, and (on the whole) competitiveness and 
individualism. Emphasis is placed upon “fulfillment of self” and assertive- 
ness. The social gain is ideally a greater ultimate efficiency because 
capable peisons aie not barred from effective functioning in those capac- 
ities for which they have adequate aptitudes. Conveisely, caste and rigid 
class systems are socially wasteful because they ascribe functions to 
people who are not necessarily well suited to their performance, while 
at the same time they bar potential adepts. 

On the other hand, the advantages of social systems that emphasize 
ascribed statuses lie in reduced strain and anxiety for the participating 
membeis of the society. Competitive insecurity is presumably leduced. 
Frustration born of failure to achieve a sought-after status is avoided. 

When ascribed status systems begin to lose their authority, how- 
ever, and peisons in statuses of marked social disability begin to aspire 
to achievable statuses, frustration for them and anxiety for those in the 
threatened ascribed positions become acute and difficult, in the way that 
marks Negro-Caucasian relations in some parts of the American popu- 
lation today. 
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Sexual Status. Sex dichotomy is a biological fact upon which cultur- 
ally determined statuses ate built. But what is biological and what is 
cultural m sex differences is not established with certainty for all types 
of activity. Tiue, ceitain physiological functions aie sex-linked. Females 
pioduce ova, while males pioduce sperms, females have specialized sex 
organs for the nurture and incubation of fertilized ova. Males do not. 
Females are capable of parturition Males are not. Homo sapiens is a bi- 
sexual animal in which the basic reproductive roles arc biologically fixed. 
So long as babies aie born of women, differential statuses of male and 
female will be recognized and culturally 1 effected. The ical social 1 evo- 
lution v ill come when peifectcd biogcnetic techniques make possible 
the fertilization and incubation of the human ovum outside the womb 
But that day is not at hand Evciy society, theiefoie, assigns to the male 
and female different roles But the patterns of these roles levcal a re- 
markable flexibility as between diffeient cultures. Each society expects 
men and women to behave differently; what men do is one thing, what 
women do is another. 

In the pueblo of San Ildefonso 

, . . there is a sharp line between men’s work and women’s work, and in the 
respective attitudes of the sexes towards their work. Men's work on the whole 
tends to be cooperative The ditches are dug by the male community in the 
spring; the fields are tended as a group enterprise . . . Among women, on 
the contrary, work has tended to become competitive, women seldom carry 
on any of their activities as a group. . . Theoretically, at least, women play 

comparatively minor roles. San Ildefonso men do work which elsewheie is fre- 
quently the task of women, Their special province is called “outside work ” 
Traditionally they hunt, dress the skins of the animals they kill, cut and sew 
moccasins for themselves and for the women, weave . . . baskets, and weave 
and create their own dance costumes. . . . Men till the fields and the gardens, 
plant and reap, cut and haul firewood. Within the village itself they build the 
houses, care for the k'tvas, and clean the plaza before fiestas and dances. . 
Women’s work is “inside.” They caie for the household, grind the gram, 
cook and tend their children. They make and fire the pottery, and if there is 
no man in the family who can decorate it, the women may decorate then 
own. 7 

Of Lesu, in Melanesia, Powdeimaker writes, “It is the sexual divi- 
sion of labour adhered to so rigidly that first strikes the ethnological 
observer. Men have one kind of work and women another, and a third 
kind may be done by either one of them jointly.” In tabular form she 
compiles men’s and women’s work as follows. 8 

7 W. Whitman, The Tueblo Indians of Son Ildefonso, pp. 99-100 

8 H. Powdermaker, Life m Lesu, pp 161, 163 
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Masculine 

Feminine 

Joint 

Clearing giound foi new g.uden 

Planting taro and yams, 


and building garden fence 

weeding, gathering uops 


Planting trees 

Getting sago 

Fishing 

and canying them home 

Catching crabs on the letf 

Catching the sea worm, 

Hunting wild pig and phalanger 

Feeding domestic pigs 

beta 

Cutting fitewnod; making the 

Di awing water 


liga , bunging the leaves, for 
cooking 

Preparing pigs, fish, and sago to 

Piepaung t.uo and yams to 


be cooked 

be cooked 


Burying bananas in the sand 
Housebuilding and lepauing 

Sweeping the house and keep- 


Making of masks, canoes, nm- 

ing it in older 

Canying heavy hmdens with 

Making baskets and mats, 

langgans, fishing nets, speais, 

the exception of fish and 

Taking care of children 

ornaments 

P’gs 

Medicine and magic 



Making “paint" lor the 
hail 


But although each society divides men’s work and women’s, what is 
distinctly men’s work in one society way be women’s work m another, 

As obvious examples we may note that the weaving of Navajo 
blankets is women’s work, while among the neighboring Hopi both spin- 
ning and weaving are confined to men. In nineteenth-century Ameiica 
boys were supposed to be able to swim, while girls were not, among the 
Yaghan of Tierra del Fuego, women are the swimmers. Among the 
Pueblo Indians most garden work was done by men; among the Iroquois, 
hunting and fighting were foi men but tilling was for women only. 
Among the Maricopa Indians of southern Arizona pottery making was 
“wholly a woman’s occupation and a year-round task.” D Weaving, how- 
ever, was properly men’s work. Women harvested and ginned the cot- 
ton, which was grown exclusively by the men, while both sexes spun 
the yarn. 

Sexual dichotomy, although always present, may or may not be 
stressed. In Australia and most of Polynesia it is. In North America it 
tends to be played down. 

9 L. Spier, Ymnan Tribes of the Gila River, p 10+ 
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Studies by Margaret Mead have emphasized the tiansmutability of 
male and feminine roles in diffeient cultuies . 10 Of thtee tribes in eastern 
New Guinea, one (the Arapesh) is ptesented as equalizing the tcmpeia- 
mental roles of men and women, another (the Mundugumoi) is described 
as producing violent and aggressive pcisons of both sexes, while the 
third (Tschambuli) molds men in the pattern of parasitic fops whose 
foibles are tolerated in comfortable amusement by the eneigetic, icahstic, 
hard-working women. The contrasts are sti iking and would conclu- 
sively demonstrate the absolute transmutability of the tcmpciamcntal 
loles of the sexes, if the data on which Mead’s interpretations icst weic 
coirobotatcd by independent obsci vation. Thurnvvald, Malinowski, and 
Fortune, however, have all rejected the factual reliability of Mead’s sex 
temperament studies n Each of them is also a Melanesian authority 
Thurnwald and Fortune have worked in the specific area. Indeed, For- 
tune and Mead were cowoikcrs in the field on the expedition that pro- 
duced the basis for Mead’s work. 

In view of the serious strictures that are justifiably directed towaid 
Mead’s sex temperament studies it is not possible to accept as valid any 
inference from them that the tempeiamental roles of men and women 
are wholly culturally determined and thus interchangeable. Mead has 
heiself lately criticized the most recent, comprehensive sociopsychologi- 
cal study into the ongins of sexual hehavioi 12 on the ground that the au- 
thor, a psychologist, emphasizes “sex as a value in primitive society” 
lather than as a developmental consequence of identifiable sex drives 
among animals 

As a result the primitive material intcriupts a sequence which might otherwise 
flow smoothly from the studies of the higher apes to human societies, in which 
the diffeientiatcd sex drives of males and females might have been viewed as 
providing a dynamic framework for human interpersonal relations 13 

10 Especially, Sex and Temperament in Three Primitive Societies. 

11 R Thurnwald, “Review of Sex and T emper ament in Thice Primitive Societies ” 
( American Anthropologist, Vol 38, 1940), pp. 663-667 

B Malinowski, Preface, m R Firth, We, the Tiknpia, pp. vii-vm. “Undei the 
deft touch of another wntcr the women of one tribe appear masculine, while in 
another males develop feminine qualities almost to the veige of partuutron. 

The reality of human life is being submitted to some queer and alarming nvanioula- 
tions . based on a few hypostasized impressions.” 

For Fortune’s evaluations see p. 449 below. 

12 G H Seward, Sex ami the Social Order 

13 M Mead, “Review of Sex and the Social Order ” ( American Anthropologist, 
Vol 49, 1947), p 309 
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The sound anthropologic.il position is that certain sex-linked be 
havioi'S aie biologically based, although subject to cultuial modifications 
within limits. The exact natuie of the biologically based differences in 
behavior between the sexes and the limits of cultuial modifications arc 
in process of investigation and not yet adequately detci mined. The ioles 
as they occur in any society, however, may be empirically observed and 
ethnogiaphically lecorded . 11 

Age Status. Age statuses are recognized in all societies. Young children 
may he highly valued as objects of desire, but they never have piestigc 
by the meie fact of their status as infants. In the exceptional instances 
in which infants do enjoy high status and prestige it is always as a con- 
sequence of some special factor other than age a princeling by birth, 
or a twin by imputed supeinatuial qualities (among the Dahomcans). 1 * 

Infants have no power as infants. Youths and those of middle age 
jarely enjoy favored status by vntue of their age, although prowess and 
wealth may bring piestigc status to them. The aged, however, almost 
universally enjoy statuses of respect, reverence, and privilege because 
of the attributes that aie ascubed to them by vuluc of their being old . 10 
It is not just being old (hat brings prestige. It is the accumulated wisdom 
and loie of the oldsters— the association of ancient custom with ancient 
people. As has been said of the I-Iaida Indians of Queen Cluulottc Island 
on the Noithwest Coast, “They had great respect for the aged, whose 
advice m most matters has great weight.” 17 

In stable societies accumulated expcnence builds up. Elders leally do 
know more than youngsters, and what they know holds good. But in a 
lapidly changing culture, accumulated knowledge often becomes quickly 
shopworn. What was valid in the youth of the aged is no longer so, 
Wisdom based on outdated knowledge is, alas, of little credit to him 
who clutches it as a source of piestige. 

In the primitive world the oldsteis are “elders” in politics and gov- 
ernment, magicians and priests in supernaturalism, and owners of piop- 
erty in some systems of economic organization. These are sources of 
power. Since such sources are moie available to men than to women, old 
men usually have higher status than do old women . 18 The positions of 

14 For example, N. M. Giffin, The Roles of Men and Women m Eskimo Culture 

15 M. J, Hcrskovits, Dahomey, Vol. I, pp. 263, 270-272. 

10 L Simmons, The Role of the Aged m Pi vmitive Society , p 79. 

17 A P Nibbaclc, The Coast Indians of Southern Alaska and Northern Butish 
Columbia (Board of Regents of rhe Smithsonian Inst.tution, Annual Report, 1890), 
p. 240 

58 Simmons, op. at, pp. 47-49. 
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the aged are mote sccuie in the settled hoi ticultural tubes than is the 
case among hunting and collecting peoples, especially those who live in 
the Arctic and its fringes, where old people aie unable to participate in 
primary productive activities to any extent The support of. the aged is 
a luxury that marginal societie s- fifid- thcBSelves urjubie to sustain m tunes 
of stress. Scnilicide is^pum-aWiming" the Kamos Old people may he 
blocked hut tu be abandoned to cold and starvation Oi 

they may be killed by moie violent means when they themselves ic- 
quest it. 1!J However, of the seventy-one .iiocictics tabulated by Simmons, 
only two (both Eskimo) violently lcmove the aged, while seven abandon 
or expose them to natuial elements to hasten their deaths.-" This docs not 
mean that m these seven societies all old people ate desti oyed when then 
powers wane. It depends upon individuals and circumstances. 

Almost all observeis lcmark that old people aie lespected in the 
tribes they have visited. Only the Bushmen of South Aftica and the 
Witotos of South Ameiica are said definitely to withhold respect from 
aged men. Eight of the tubes studied by Simmons deny defer cnce to old 
women. 

The Andaman Islands provide anthiopologists with their favorite 
example of age as a status determinant. Kinship, which is so important in 
most primitive societies, is here muted. Rather, 

. . the duties that one person owes to another are determined much less by 
their relation to one another by consanguinity and mairiage, than by their 
respective ages and social status . . There is very little of any special cus- 
toms relating to conduct towaids different lands of relatives Corresponding 
to this we find very few terms to denote relationships and a considerable 
development of terms which denote age and social status ,-' 1 

Older persons have many food privileges denied to the young. Gradually, 
and with elaborate ritual, the food tabus aie removed for the glowing 
youth until at full maturity he may enjoy all the delicacies permissible 
to his sex. Younger persons must defer to the older in all matters 

In Australia, where as in the Andamans we find some of our most 
primitive peoples, seniority has reached its greatest significance— so much 
so that Australian social organization is dubbed gerontocracy , “the rule 
of elders.” The preeminent domination of the Australian horde by old 
glizzled men gave birth and impetus to the nineteenth-century notion 

10 E A. Hoebel, “Law-ways of the Primitive Eskimos” (Journal of Criminal Lazu 
and Criminology, Vol 31, 1941), pp 670-671. 

-“Simmons, op at, Table VI 

21 A R Radcliffe-Brown, The Andaman Islanders, p 81 
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that the primeval condition of man was that of biowbcntcn youth frus- 
trated by the hoary patnaich. Australia, howcvet, leprescnts a special 
elaboration of age status in a way not tuiivci sally characteristic of the 
lower pnmitives (in contrast aie the African Bushmen and Ameiican 
Shoshones) . 

Wealth. Among roving collectors of food there ate definite limits to 
the amount of goods people are able to cairy aiound with them. It is 
not possible under such cncumstances to accumulate wealth. Of rich 
men theie are none. The possession of wealth is not for the lower primi- 
tives a status determinant of great significance. 

The giving away of food and goods is another mattci, however. 
Food claims aie communal in natiue in almost all pumitive societies (see 
pages 340-344 below). Prestige and leadership go to huntcis who have 
food to dispense, hides to bestow, allows to give, and (among Plains 
Indians) horses to lavish upon favoied fi tends, wayfanng visitois, and 
indigent neighbors. Plains Indians iccogni/.cd as families of good stand- 
ing those whose tipis were well-kept and decoiated, whose industrious 
men and women kept then lodges well supplied with victuals, fine lobes, 
and handsome clothes, but above all those who gave freely of what they 
possessed Fluid wealth btoughr high status m its tram. Hoatdcd wealth 
brought only contempt. This is what settlers on the Indian bonder could 
not undeistand when silent Indians appeared at the cabin door expecting a 
ready handout. 

On the Northwest Coast the fluidity of wealth is guaiantccd by the 
potlatch— an elaboiate institution of feasting accompanied by the lavish 
distribution of presents by the host and his kinsmen to guests of an- 
other lineage or tribe. Its pnmaiy function is to serve as a demonstration 
of the family and individual statuses of the hosts. The guests are wit- 
nesses to the hosts’ claims to certain statuses Although accumulations 
of wealth are necessary for potlatching, it is not the wealth that gives 
status, it is the legitimate possession of honorific prerogatives, which are 
linked with specific names and titles, which are inheritable, but which 
may not be used until publicly assumed at a potlatch given for the pui- 
pose. To use a name not publicly notarized at a potlatch is a shameful 
presumption, and to address a person by a name he has inherited but has 
not validated is an insult to his standing. 

A Tsimshian potlatch that took place aiound 1930 illustrates the old 
principle with some modem touches. It is the story of the present chief 
of the Gitlan tribe and a member of the Wolf clan. When Gusgai’in, 
chief of the Gitlan died, his nephew announced that he would take tip 
his uncle’s name at some later date. Before this could be done, he and a 
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Wolf clansman jammed their motoiboat between the piles of a bridge, 
and were left hung up when the tide flowed out from beneath them 
This would be enough to cause any good boatman chagrin, but when 
they were badgered with the lemaik, “We saw a wolf hanging up under 
the bridge,” the status of all Wolves was impaired 

A potlatch was necessaiy to rehabilitate their position. Wherefore 
they undertook to give a traditional ceremony, the family Feast of the 
Eaily Snow, commcmoiating the exploit of the ancestral chief, Gus- 
gai’m, whose name was now to be assumed by lus descendant. This an- 
cestor had passed beneath a glacier in lus flight ftoni enemy captois, so 
with poetic flavor rh \ piece de resistavce/of the commemorative banquet 
is a native sherbet made of snow mixed with olachen gieasc, bemes, and 
crabapples In keeping with the times, however, ice cream was served 
at this potlatch. Before each person who had taunted the hosts was placed 
a heaping dish of ice cream, [more j than he could possibly tei]^ JErtTJ 6 

Goiging a guest and then making fun of him was a favonce form ot ridi- 
cule and provided much amusement for the guests . . When the feast and 
hilarity were over [so goes Garfield’s account], the chief niose and explained 
the mythological background for the feast they wete giving. He thanked the 
guests for coming and announced that, in so far as he was able, he would fill 
the position of his late uncle Then La’is, the senior Wolf of the Gilutsa’u 
tribe, arose as the chief’s spokesman and said that, as the chief had been pub- 
licly addressed as Gusgai’in, the latter was hereby acknowledging the name 
and assuming the position Spokesmen for each guest chief affirmed 
Gusgai’in’s right to the name and welcomed the new chief as a brother. They 
also acknowledged that the bridge incident and other slurs would be forgotten. 
Much tribal histoiy was narrated during the speeches and many compliments 
were paid the host and his lineage. 

Gifts of food and handkerchiefs weie then distributed among the guests. 
Dancing ended the potlatch."" 

Although s ensitivity as to status, is shown in this account and although, 
guests are ridiculed to the credit of their hosti— the potlatclj atmosphere 
here descnbcd is one of congeniality and pleasure^ This„ f ton] aU re--, 
poits, is more characteristic of the Northwest Coastupotlatch than is. the 
tense rivalry and extreme megalomania ascribed ty thc_ Northwest. Coast 
Indians by Benedict m her well-known discussion of potlatghing among 

t J&H’alautl Indians. 23 

2 *V E Garfield, “Tsimshian Clan and Society” (University of Washington Pub- 
lications m Anthropology , Vol 7, No. 3, 1939), pp, 205-206. 

2J R. F Benedict, Patterns of Culture, pp. 173-222 
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Whereas the Kwakrotls “fight with property” and have made of the 
potlatch a form of vicarious conflict, the more noinial Northwest Coast 
use of the potlatch is to utilize it as a public proclamation of claims to 
statuses with public acknowledgment of the claims, if they aie valid and 
deserving - of public recognition. 

Barnett, whose well-balanced analysis of the potlatch as an institution 
is based on fust-hand experience combined with exhaustive comparative 
study, notes that “the totality of a man’s potlatches, given by him or for 
him, is an acceptable gauge of the esteem m which he holds himself,” 21 
To which should be added, “within the limits imposed by his inheritance 
of titles and prerogatives.” 

Not only does the potlatch serve to affitm the status of the host, 
but the protocol of seating, serving of food, and distribution of gifts 
docs likewise for the guests. Invariably the giving is m older of unit 
The pcison with the highest rank is called upon to come up first to 
receive his allotted share, and so on down the line The position of each 
person with icspcct to evety other is rigidly determined by the nature 
of the validated titular prerogatives lie holds.-"' The mere giving of a 
potlatch does not validate a person’s claim to status. The ical validation 
comes when he is called forth to receive his gifts when he is a guest at 
other pdtktches. Only if his hosts call him foi ward at the moment wai- 
ranted by the position he has claimed are his claims validated. 

The goods .distributed at the potlatch aie not capital investments; 
lending and repayment foirn no part of the potlatch disti ibution, “Theii 
more immediate character is that of a gift, a favor unconditionally be- 
stowed.” - a The overdone capitalism of the Kwalautls (with their no- 
tions of 100 per cent interest) arc not representative of the usual North- 
west Coast pattern. 

Similar practices are prevalent in many parts of Melanesia, where “big 
inen” get to be such through the giving of expensive feasts and the 
lending out of pigs or other forms of capital goods.'-* 7 To lisc tluough 
the various degrees of the all-important men’s club of the Banks Islanders 
calls for the payment of heavy initiation fees None but the richest of 

. 2i H. G Barnett, “The Nature of the Potlatch” ( American Anthropologist, Vol, 
40, 1938), p 354 

25 P. Druclfer, “Rank, Wealth, and Kinship in Northwest Coast Society” ( Ameri- 
can Anthropologist, Vol. 41, 1939), p. 57 

20 Barnett, op. cit , p. 353. 

27 Cf. C. D. Forde, Habitat, Economy, and Society, pp. 180)f (on the Solomon 
Islanders) , M. Mead, “The Arapesh of New Guinea” in Cooperation and Competi- 
tion among Primitive Peoples, pp. 32-35. 
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men can afford to purchase the higher degrees. Indeed, as Lowie has 
summaiized the data, 

It is only the man of wealth who can reach the highest degrees and thus 
acquire prestige . . Yet the aboriginal conception is not that of avariciously 
hoarding wealth but rather of displaying one’s greatness by exhibiting con- 
tempt for pioperty So a man of the loftiest status in the c lub may still pro- 
mote his renown by pioviding the lavish entertainment associated with certain 
festivals; nay, a suggestion of niggardliness on these occasions would go fai to 
destroy his influence. 28 

Tiohnand chieftains gather great stoies of yams brought m as sub- 
ject tribute. But this v eaith must be dissipated in public feasts eaten by 
the populace and chieftains alike . 20 

The stewardship of wealth is not emphasized by piimitivc apologists 
Yet as an anthropological principle it may be said that the management 
of wealth lather than its possession gives social recognition among primi- 
tive peoples. Social compulsion stimulates altruism, philanthropy, and 
good works In civilization it has been easier to negate this pi mcipie than 
is the case in the primitive world, and the contrasts in wealth and pov- 
erty that occur within civilized societies aie shocking to savages 

Aptitudes. If skill’s a joy to any man, it should also be true that skill 
in any function valued by a society brings prestige and high statps to the 
expert. By and laige, anthropological data suppoit this supposition. 

Mill tat istically oriented societies applaud and honor proved valor 
Jivaro head-hunters count their glory in the number of shrunken heads 
they tally in their personal collections The Icelandic sagas resound the 
fame of Gunnar of the “singing bill,” mighty slayei of men. The Iio- 
quois rewarded outstanding fighters with the opportunity to lecite their 
deeds of valor before the admmng multitude at the victory dance, and 
each war leader had a war post upon which he depicted his exploits. 

Oti the Plains, elaborate systems of coup counting were built up m a 
manner that inspired the merit-badge system of the Boy Scouts A blow 
struck against the enemy is a co-up in a literal sense. To ride 01 run into 
a howling mob of painted adversaries and touch an enemy stood high 
on the list of war merits. It was more praiseworthy than to kill him, 
foi a dead man is not dangerous. It takes moie coinage to strike an enemy 
and run away than to lay him low. This often worked to the advantage 
of our own troopers in the Indian wars, who, when battle was joined, 

- s Pitmttive Society, p. 277. 

20 B Malinowski, Argonauts of the Western Pacific , p. 64 
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fought for keeps, not for fun Indians who wcic intent on showing off 
made better shooting than shooteis. 

It was also a coup to kill an enemy, but even in this act there weie 
degrees of merit A kill with a knife, tomahawk, or spear rated much 
higher than a lethal shot with bow 01 gun Scalps weie desirable souve- 
nirs of victory, but taking a scalp after the battle was over was no coup 
at all 

Life in a Plains Indian camp was studded with opportunities, ntual 
and otherwise, for biave men to recite their coups and to leceive the 
plaudits of the people. These men became wai leadeis 

The pacifistic Puebloans gave special status to wainors who had 
lolled and scalped. But it was not a glorified status Bather, it was the 
status of polluted men who had to be purified through litunl initiation 
into the Warriors’ Fraternity. In the lcccnt war, rhe men of one Keresan 
pueblo m New Mexico were exhorted on leaving for the seiviee not to 
touch any dead Germans or Japanese or to pick up any battlefield sou- 
vcniis that had belonged to the enemy, because there is no one now 
living who knows how to initiate them into the Wauiors’ Fiatcinity, 
They would icmain polluted and dangerous lor life, if contaminated by 
the enemy dead." 0 

Proficiency m supcrnaiiuahsm gives special status' to shamans and 
priests the world ovei— a status that ben is a gi cater or lesser degree of 
prestige in almost all cases. The social position of soiccrcrs is esteemed 
or hated as the culture legitimatizes or rejects then woiks. Theie are 
good magicians and evil, skilful and incompetent. The test imposed by 
primitive man is pragmatic, he who makes magic work is always respected 
(whether honored or feaied depends on his use of it), he who flubs his 
magical undertakings is scorned and debased, neither honored nor feared, 

Proficiency m craftsmanship usually brings moderately high status 
among primitive peoples, but it tends to rank below military prowess, 
supernaturalism, political leadership and wealth manipulation as a pres- 
tige generator. Polynesians among all recorded primitives gave the most 
conscious and organized recognition to craftsmanship. The Tuhunga , or 
great adept, of the Tonga tribe in Polynesia was highly revered, whether 
he was a master of oratory, tribal lore, housebuilding or canoe manu- 
facture Only by virtue of much mana (see page 407 below) was it pos- 

3n Nevertheless, some of the veterans did lcturn home thus contaminated In the 
summer of 1947, theiefoie, the men of this pueblo weie contemplating inviting the 
Opi (Warrioi) Fraternity leadets from another Kercsan-speaking pueblo to initiate 
the veterans 
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sible for a man to excel m anything. And all Polynesians wcie lmpicsscd 
by mana. 

Occupations linked to inferior castes in Afuca and India bung no 
kudos to their piactitioneis, no matter how skilled the craftsman. A 
Masai blacksmith is doomed for life to despicable subordination, for that 
is the pariah status his cultuie asenbes to blacksmiths. 
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CLUBS AND AGE GROUPS 


The urge to form clubs is not an exclusive trait of civilized men 
Most primitives, too, have found the means to make life more in- 
triguing, colorful, and meaningful through club life. 

When we analyze clubs from a sociological point of view, we see 
that stiuctuially they aie just one foim of association. In the definition 
of associations we find it useful to follow the line laid down by Mac- 
Jver, who distinguishes associations fiom institutions in that an associa- 
tion is defined as a gioup specifically oiganizcd foi the pursuit of special 
interests, while an institution is “the set method of pioccdure,” the com- 
plex of behavioi, characteristic of an association, 1 ' 

We shall treat clubs as those associations! that are not based on the 
kinship facloi, that have exclusive membership within the larger society 
that definitely possess a formal institutional suucture and that engender 
a discernible feeling of congeniality among the nicmbcis along with 
exp? it de coips, or the “we-feclmg.” 

Further, although it is traditional in anthropology to speak of Austra- 
lian “secret societies,” Plains Indian “military societies,” and Pueblo In- 
dian “curing societies,” it will help eliminate confusion if we do not me 
“society” in the sense of club or association. It will be legitimate, how- 
ever, to continue to call men’s clubs “fraternities,” as is traditional anthro- 
pological usage in those instances in which clubs promote the social 
fiction of bt other hood among their members. 

Finally, associations that include all the men of a given age range aie 
known as age groups, age giades, age classes, or age sets. They are so im- 
portant in certain parts of the primitive world that they shall receive 
special attention in the latter part of this chapter. 

Sex and Club Life. The profusion of women’s auxiliaries, bridge clubs, 
sewing circles, women’s clubs, and women’s leagues that is to be seen 
about us today leads some myopic observers to the conclusion that 
women are the sociable sex. It is doubtful, even within this club-iidden 
society of ours, that there are more women’s clubs than men’s or that 
men spend less time and activity in club life than do women. In the 
primitive world, however, there is no question but that men are the devo- 
1 R. M. Maclver, Society, pp 12—15. 
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tecs of club life and women are not. The clubwoman of the modem 
civilized world is one of the revolutionary developments of leccnt times 
There w'as nothing like her in earlier human history 

Women in primitive societies lately participate in club life, some- 
times they enter into men’s organizations as auxiliaries. When they do 
have clubs of their own, they are weak counterparts of the vigoious 
organizations of the men. There ate lately all-embracing tubal associa- 
tions of women, as there are of men. 

Indeed, club life among primitive women is so undeveloped that 
Schultz, who nearly fifty years ago gave antluopology its classic study 
of men’s societies and age grades, advanced the theory that females are 
innately unsociable. They aic inhibited in the formation of clubs, wrote 
Schurtz, because by instinct their activities and intei csts concentrate on 
reproduction, hearth, and home . 2 

This must be dismissed as androcentric prejudice. In its stead a cul- 
tuial-functional explanation that is nearer the facts of human experi- 
ence may be advanced Fust,/ithe demands of family nuiture tend to 
isolate women and leave little leisure for club activities American ex- 
perience of the last few decades shows that given leisure and oppor- 
tunity women take to club life. Second, primitive women, in addition to 
having little leisure for club activities, are in most male-dominated so- 
cieties definitely discouraged from entering into the club systems set up 
by men. Nor do the men look with favor upon female imitations of their 
organizations. This is found to be true especially in tribes that link secret 
men’s clubs with religious activities. Revelation of the secrets of ritual 
and hocus-pocus to women (and uninitiated boys) meant death in Aus- 
tralia, West Africa, and even among the matrilineal Puebloans of the 
Southwest. Women who might accidentally winder in upon the secret 
rites of Central Australian men’s groups would probably still be speared 
upon the spot, as they would have been before the days of white police 
and courts. The men’s secret clubs of the Banks Islands and certain other 
Melanesian tribes terrorize and bullv the noninitiates (including all 
women) . 

When so much ado is made about the necessity of piotectmg the 
sacied secrets from women and when the sanctions imposed upon women 
who happen to penetrate the secrets are so fatal, is it surprising that 
women do not expose themselves to such risks by undertaking the for- 
mation of clubs along the lines so jealously guarded by the men 5 

Tribal Secret Fraternities. Secret fraternities that include all the adult 
men of a society arc called tribal fraternities. The adjective “tribal” 

2 H Schurtz, Altei sklassen und Mcmnerhimde. 






■Fio 68 Stiuctural frnmewoik of a men’s clubhouse Maipua, Gulf of Papua, New 
Guinea, Melanesia. (Chicago Natuial History Museum,) 


life. Those v ho have successfully bridged the chasms by passing through 
die rites of pubeity do not necessarily organize into an association be- 
cause of this fact. But because passage through puberty gives an exalted 
status of rnatunty and because pubeity rites for boys and girls are almost 
always scpaiate, all those men who have been made conscious of their 
newly achieved status by the rites are apt to crystallize their special status 
in an organized association. The pubeity rite then becomes an initiatory 
rite. Such an initiatory lite is not only a transitional rite over a life crisis; 
it also opens the door into the fraternity of men. 

Such rites emphasize the destruction of the preinitiation personality 
of the neophyte. As Webster long ago noted, 
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Almost umvei sally initiation ntes include a mimic 1 epiesentation of the 
death and lcsuircction of the novice The new life to which he awakes sftet 
initiation is one uttetly forgetful of the old, a new name, a new language, and 
new privileges are its natural accompaniments'* 

A new name and a new language ate not in fact always forthcoming, 
but seclusion fiont the women and childien followed by “lebnth” arc 
legulai features of pumitive initiatory rites 

The line to be drawn between mere pubeity ntes and tribal initia- 
tion ceremonies is not a sharp one Whether we decide a litual falls into 
one class or the other depends on whether it leads merely to the status 
of adult or whether it brings adult status plus membership in a specific 
association of adults. Sometimes theie is an intcnncdiaiy bordctlme con- 
dition on which it would be most arbitiaiy to make a classificatory judg- 
ment. 

Thus, in the case of the Andaman Islanders’ puberty lites, we con- 
template solemn and elahoiatc but nonsccict rituals that effect status 
shifts for hoys and girls. Full-fledged men are distinctly separated from 
fledgling boys, and they enjoy many perquisites of adult status. They 
seem to he bound together by the bonds of consciousness of their com- 
mon privileges and interests. Yet they do not seem to foim a men’s fra- 
ternity. 

On the other hand, in the case of the Cenual Australian tubes, the 
initiated married men form a domineering, tightly knit group, possessed 
of much secret lore and enjoying many lordly privileges, all of which 
indicates without doubt that here we have tine tribal associations. 

Aside from Cential Australia and certain Melanesian groups the great 
center for the development of tribal fraternities is Africa, particularly 
West Africa fiom Sierra Leone into Nigeria, the Camcroons, and the 
jungle region of the Congo. 1 In Afiica the subjugation and exclusion of 
women so noticeable elsewhere is much attenuated. Although the tribal 
associations may be exclusively for men, they often include women. And 
what is more notable, women frequently have poweiful clubs of then- 
own In Sierra Leone and Liberia, although some men’s associations admit 
females, no women’s clubs admit men. In view of the greater social 
power and prestige of the men’s organizations, when absolute exclusive- 
ness breaks down there is more piessure from the women to penetrate 
the men’s clubs than vice versa. Women faculty membeis, for example, 
in Ameiican universities strive for membership in the men’s faculty 

3 H. Webstei, Pnmitive Secret Societies, p. 38 

4 W. D. Hambly, “Source Book for Afncan Anthropology” ( Field Museum of 
Natural History , Anthropological Series, Vol. 26, Pait 2, 1937), p 498 
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clubs,, but one never hears of male professors piessmg fm admission to 
the faculty clubs of the women. 

For West Africa the porio and bondu fraternities and sororities of 
such tribes as the Mendi and Temne of Sierra Leone and Liberia aie 
most famous All boys upon completion of their puberty rites enter the 
porio; the girls find themselves members of the bondu. Among the 
Ivpelle tribe of Liberia, Westermann found that pono was the cential 
integiatmg and controlling feature of all tribal life— family, religious, 
and political." The chief officer (grand master) of the porio outranks or 
rivals the lung in effective political power and social prestige. Member- 
ship in the pono is prerequisite to marriage and to all other clubs and 
offices Internally, the pono is loosely graded according to the general 
social status and ages of the mcmbeis. 

Nontribal Secict Fraternities. Much the most notorious of the Afiican 
secret fraternities aie the limited and exclusive secret orders of the 
Leopard, Ciocodile, Snake, 01 other beasts, reptiles or birds. Of these the 
Leopards are the most feaied. Egbo, Ekkpe, and Ngbe are but valiant 
tribal names for the Leopard order. Human sacrifice and cannibalism give 
a terroristic aura to the Leopards. Like the Ku Klux Klan they strike in 
the dark against their victims, who arc selected because they have evoked 
the ire of the membership or merely because sacrifices are needed for 
fertility rites. The Leopard men wear leopard-skm cloaks. With wooden 
dies they make false leopard imprints in the earth to leave the impres- 
sion that real leopards have seized the victims. With claw-like knives 
they mutilate and lacerate the flesh of their victims. 

In some areas the Leopard and kindred ordeis have been reduced to 
more sociable activities by the authority of European powers. But the 
spring of 1945 saw the police of the Singida District of Tanganyika, 
Kenya Colony, East Africa, arresting some sixty natives in an attempt 
to break up the lethal depredations of the “Lion Men” and “Lion 
Women.” The New Yoik Times on Apr, 22, 1945, reported, 

The slayings all follow a pattern. There is a scream in the night from a 
native hut. Fieice growls aie heard In the morning the body of the native is 
found some distance from his hut. It is slashed and clawed as if by a lion. 

Examination of thirty-five bodies of victims satisfied medical men that the 
killers of six were real lions. The wounds on twenty-eight were made by 
knives and other sharp instruments in imitation of the teeth and claws of 
beasts 

Investigators who question the victim’s neighbors find them reluctant to 
talk 

’ 0- Westermann, Die Kpelle, ein Negerstamm in Liberia, pp. 228-290. 
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The functions of African secret oiders are by no means wholly 
homicidal Their bloody activities ate only incidental to deeper-lying 
interests The associations are mutual-aid organizations that have taken on 
impoitant social control responsibilities in addition to their magical, re- 
ligious, and meiely social aspects. 

They counterbalance the power of the king and work to keep royal 
tyranny in check. Unquestionably, they seive at times as the people’s 
solution to the trying problems that result from the need to temper 
anaichy with monarchy, which in turn must be stopped shoit of despot- 
ism Within the framewoik of the tribal constitution the secret orders 
are often cited as assisting the king in the application of the sanctions 
that uphold the tribal laws a 

As mutual-aid protective associations the sco ct ordcis of West 
Afnca pay especial attention to the mtciests of their membeis as against 
the world at large. They collect private debts from delinquent cieditors 
on behalf of their members. They punish other transgressions against the 
brotherhood as well. In some sections of Siena Leone the overextension 
of these practices into exploitive tenorism has caused violent public 
reactions, lcsultmg in the outlawry of such clubs as the Leopard by the 
tribal chief. 

.Expenence proves that secret oideis are dangerous devices for use as 
instruments of government and social control With the best of inten- 
tions they may serve the public weal, but since the members are not pub- 
licly accountable for their acts, there can be no safe check on the in- 
evitable temptation to use their heady powei in their own selfish inter- 
ests. Exclusive secret orders are inherently corruptible and corrupting 
in any society, be it Egbo in Liberia, tamale in Banks Island, or Ku Klu\ 
Klan in the United States. 

Secret clubs of a pmely congenial, ceremonial, or magico-rellgious 
nature are generally exempt from such strictures Thus, in Dahomey, 
where the power of the king appears to have become sultanistic in its 
strength, all secret orders were banned by loyal edict The king brooked 
no opposition or competition. There was, however, no objection to the 
banding together of men for mutual aid, so long as it was not done 
secietly. The Dahomcan gbe was (and is) organized by a group of young 
men, not necessarily of the same age group. They socialize together, 
but the basic function of their organizations is to enable each member to 
make more impressive displays at weddings and funerals by calling upon 

a C f. Webster, op cit., pp. 115-120; R H Lowic, The Origin of the State, pp. 
91 - 94 . 
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the resources of all other members not in excess of a stipulated sum . 7 
Women may belong to such clubs, or they may have scpaiate clubs ot 
their own. In effect, these secular nonsccrct associations aic exactly com- 
parable to out own coopeiative credit unions. 

The various Pueblos of the Southwest each have their seveial seciet 
Paternities whose main functions ate to perform masked kachma dances 
impel sonating the gods and to pcrfoim complex rituals according to 
calemlnc cycles The dances and rituals are performed for the benefit of 
all the people. Most of the ritual and accompanying littugy is scciet 
among the initiated members, but public dances are also petformed, 
Thus, the village cacique (sacred chief) of Sia Pueblo calls upon the 
Flint fraternity to perform the Stick-swallowing Dance on behalf of the 
whole pueblo. As the danceis shove sticks down their throats the dance 
imitates the poking of planters’ dibbles into the giound and works to 
ensme a good spring sowing. 

The functions of such Paternities in the Pueblos are wholly religious, 
magical, and ceremonial. Only as the high-ranking leaders of all the scciet 
orders form an ecclesiastical council do they enter into the governing 
of men. 

Among the Indians of the Northwest Coast, secret ceremonial asso- 
ciations also play an important role in the lives of the people . 8 ( 

Secular Associations. Purely secular organizations, given to furthering 
nonmystic interests and not concerned with terrorizing women and chil- 
dren, have no compulsive need to surround themselves with secrecy. 

Such weie the military and dancing clubs of the Plains Indians These 
associations of wairiors weie fellowships for conviviality among men 
whose warlike flame was sustained and fanned by the stories, the rituals, 
the song and dance of their lodges Their basic interests were two war- 
ftie and congeniality. Their good times were not in roistering, but in the 
quietci glow that builds up in companionate smoking of a joint pipe, 
huddled singing about a thumping drum, parading two by two in all 
their finety upon their best hoises, or dancing for all the tribe to see 

Although the Plains Indian men’s clubs are commonly called “mili- 
tary societies” they were military only in the sense that the Ameiican 
Legion ot the American Veteran’s Committee are military— their mem- 
bers are all fighting men. Rarely did the Plains Indian men’s clubs go to 
war as units. They did not form regular segments of an. army, for Plains 
Indian fighting was too individualistic for that, but they idealized and 

T M. J Herskowitz, Dahomey , Vol, 1, pp 250-253 

s Cf. F Boas, SoLial Organization and Secret Societies of the Kavakiutl Indian ' 
(United States National Museum, Reports, 1895) . 
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glorified war and labored to sustain the war ideal among their members 

Their officers weic “chosen to die.” In battle they planted their in- 
signia— a crooked spear like a shcpheid’s crook or a tiailing shoulder 
sash that could be pegged to the ground— in the face of the enemy. 
Fiom that spot they could not retreat unless a fellow member dashed 
into the melee to pull up the peg 01 staff. Nominees fm such offices 
were sometimes as bashful towai d acceptance of the honoi as arc some 
of our own presidential aspirants. W ltness what Lowie was told by the 
Ciow Indian, Young Jackrabbit. 

All declined to smoke, then they came towards me. Some one asked them, 
“Whom arc you looking for?” They nnsweied, “Young Jackiabbir.” 1 was 
,eated in the real and tried to hide They brought the pipe to me, hut I refused 
to accept it. One of the pipe-canieis was my own older biothei. He seized 
me by the hair, struck my chest, and said, “You aie biavc, why don’t you 
smoke the pipe?” He wished me to die, that is why he desued me to smoke 
the pipe. He said, “You ate of the right age to die, you are good-looking, and 
if you get killed your friends will cry. All your iclativcs will cut then hair, 
fast and mourn. Your biavery will be recognized, and your friends will feel 
gratified.” I took die pipe and began to smoke. They asked me whether I 
wished to have a straight or a hooked-staff I chose the hooked-staff My com- 
rade also smoked the pipe 0 

Plains Indian men’s clubs have been classified into ungraded and 
guided types. The ungiaded, which occnired among the Crow, Chey- 
enne, Kiowa, Wind River Shoshone, and other tribes, were voluntary 
associations open to all men without regard to age. A man needed merely 
a sponsor within the club, he also gave “presents” to the club upon his 
entry. There was no initiation. 

The number of such ungraded clubs varied in different tribes. The 
Crows, in 18H, had eight. Toward the end of the centuiy this number 
had been reduced to only two active ones, the Foxes and the Lumpwoods 
(Knobby Sticks). 10 The Cheyennes had six clubs- the Fox, Elk, Shield, 
Bowstring, Dogs, and Northern Crazy Dogs. 11 

The graded associations occurred only among Mandan, Hidatsa, 
Aiapaho, Gros Ventre, and Blackfoot. Each of these tribes had a system 
of associations that were g Laded in a prestige hieiarchy from young to 
old; age qualification was prerequisite to membership in all cases. Nor- 
mally, every member of a tribe, if he lived long enough, would pass 

°R H Lowie, The Crow Indians, pp. 177-178 

10 R. H. Lowie, “Societies of the Crow, Hidatsa, and Mandan Indians” ( American 
Museum of Natural History , Anthropological Papers, Vol. 11, 1913) 

11 K. N. Llewellyn and E. A. Hoebel, The Cheyenne Way, p. 99. 
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through all grades The higher grades nauually had progressively smaller 
membership, which, combined with the met casing age of the membei- 
ship, gave gicatcr prestige. 

Movement fiom one grade to another was by collective purchase of 
all the rights and paraphernalia of the club just above. Among the Hi- 
datsa, for example, all the adolescent boys banded together and, aided 
by their families, they made a great collection of hides, arrows, pai- 
flechcs, etc. After indicating to the Kit Foxes, the lowest club, that they 
wanted to buy, anangemcnts would be made for ceremonial payment 
and transfer of the club to the upstarts. In addition, each neophyte chose 
a ceremonial fathci, 01 sponsor, who had to be a member of the neo- 
phyte's father’s clan, from among the membeis of the Kit Foxes. To this 
man he offered gifts and entertainment— including his wife if he had 
one The ethics of ccicmonial wife lending tveie mixed, however The 
gesture had to be made, but most ceremonial fathers were “afraid” to 
use the privilege. 

Thus each candidate had to make individual payments to join an age 
society, but at the same time it was absolutely necessary that his age 
group act collectively to acquire the lights to the club. Such clubs were, 
therefore, joint incoiporeal piopcrty transferable only by sale (sec pages 
344-345, below) Northern Plains Indian age associations aie not puie age 
grades or age classes, i.e , a series of groups each of which is automati- 
cally composed of all the persons of a given sex and approximate age. 
After an incumbent group of Hidatsa Kit Foxes sold their dub to the 
next younger group, they were without any club organization until they 
succeeded m put chasing the Half-shaved Head club from the group 
above them, who then had to purchase from the Dogs, who had then to 
purchase from the Lumpwoods. So it went up the line, until the oldest 
men entered the Bull club. 

The element of age grading in the Plains is a piece of fancy em- 
broidery that was added by the more sophisticated sedentary gardening 
tribes of the Upper Missouri Valley to the simpler ungraded complex 
as seen among the nomadic tribes. From the Mandan and Hidatsa the 
pattern spread to the Aiapaho, the Gros Ventre, and ultimately the 
Black foot. The breakdown of aboriginal Plains culture came before the 
compLx could spiead farther. 12 

12 Lowie worked out a classic age-area distribution study directed toward his- 
torical reconstruction of the development of such clubs. See his “Plains Indian Age 
Societies" ( American Museum of Nntuutl History, Anthropological P apeis, Voi 11, 
1916), pp 877-984. This famous paper culminated the synchionized study of Plains 
Indian military associations instituted by the American Museum of Natural History 
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In the Plains theie were also women’s clubs. Women joined in mih- 
taiy association festivities on many occasions Indeed, numeious tribal 
systems included a few female functionaries within the men’s clubs Each 
Cheyenne unit had four unmamed virgins with jitual responsibilities 
who were called “sisteis” by the membcis. But aside from paiticipation 
in the men’s clubs, women had oiders of their own. Cheyenne women 
who had quilled thirty buffalo robes with porcupine-quill cmbroideiy 
could join a club of robe quillcrs . 1 - 1 

Age Classes. Age classes, or age sets (as they aie called by English 
anLln opologists), occur in their most highly developed fonn in Afnca 
The Nandi of Kenya Colony may be taken as an lllustiativc example 
There arc a number of guides of males m this tribe. The first grade is that 
of the uninitiated boys. For the scion of a wealthy family initiation may 
occur as early as ten yeais of age. Or a youth may he nearly twenty 
before he is put up by lus family for initiation Initiations, which ocelli 
eveiy seven or eight years, aie the high light of tubal life and a rough 
time foi the boys, who, as if cncumcision were not enough, aie beaten 
with stinging nettles and stung with hornets Part of the initiation in- 
cludes military instruction, because after initiation the boys become war- 
nors The initiated group receives name emblems and ornaments. Wai 
formerly was their chief concern; they could play at love and enjoy 
sex, but they were not to be fretted with the responsibilities of mauiage 
and children. After four years of expeiience, they weie ready to “leceive 
the country” from the elder grades. The age class above them, which 
was retiring from active waruoi status, laid aside its warrior clothing, 
assumed the raiment of elders and could then many and settle down to 
connubial domesticity. This is not of an exclusive sort, however, since 
in formal custom each married man is expected to extend the hospitality 
of his home to any visiting classmate. Hospitality to a Nandi means wife 

under Clark Wissler in the early decades of this centuiy, I cslie Spiel’s, “The Sun 
Dance of the Plains Indian” (American Museum of Natinal Hut 01 v, Alithopological 
Prtpeis, Vol. 16, Pait 7, 1921), did the same for the museum’s comprehensive com- 
parative study of the sun dance among Plains Indians Both papers lopicscnt the 
height of the Boasian “school of historical reconstruction.” The meticulous and 
painstaking methodology represented m these studies \v as a healthy corrective to the 
oveieasy generalizations of nincteenth-centuiy evolutionists. Bur the approach is 
limited by the inherent deficiencies of fact that hamper the scholar vho would infer 
the development of institutions without historical documents. The techniques of his- 
torical reconstruction remain essential tools of modem anthropologists, but problems 
of historical reconstruction are not primary interests today. Emphasis has shifted to 
problems of dynamic interaction within societies, but such problems can never he 
adequately handled without historical understanding 

13 G B Grinnell, The Cheyenne Indians , Vol 1, pp. 159-169 
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lending, a gratuity he will deny to all, whf/arc not members of hrs own 
age class. 

As a class advances in age it ultimately enters the body of statesmen 
and tribal adviseis. 11 

To the south, in the Bechuanaland Protectorate, the Swazi, a nation 
related to the better-known Zulus, reveal an age-class system remarkably 
similar to that just descnbed. In the Swazi system, however, the whole 
organization is tightly controlled by the national king, who utilizes the 
classes of fighting age as regiments in a standing army and as wotlc coips 
in time of peace. Like the Nandi wanior, a Swazi man cannot marry 
until his class graduates to the grade of ciders 15 

Age classes in East Aftica have been made to serve well as devices 
of social integtation and efficiency. They cause greater internal segmen- 
tation, it is true But it is a segmentation that promotes specialization of 
function along effective lines. It harnesses the energies of youth to the 
ends of the society and gives to each age group a strong awareness of its 
own status. In even so widely dispersed and scatteied a population as 
the Nuer in the Nilotic Sudan, who have only the weakest of tribal struc- 
tures in spite of the fact that they number over 100,000 persons, the age- 
class system is one order of organization that runs through all the tubes 
of the nation. In a generally undeveloped social and political structure, 
Nuer age classes are necessarily lacking in the qualities that distinguish 
their counterparts in Nandi and Swazi. As Evans-Pntchard reports, 

The age-sets have no corporate activities and cannot be said to have spe- 
cific political functions. There are no grades of “warriors” and “elders” con- 
cerned with the administration of the country, and the sets are not regiments, 
for a man fights with the members of his local community, irrespective of age. 
Ill the rites of initiation there is no educative or moral training There is no 
leadership in the sets. 18 

What then do they do? They fix and emphasize the status of all males 
toward othei males as equals, juniors, and seniors. They are merely weak 
imitations of the functionally more significant age classes to the south of 
them. 

In conclusion, we see that neither the structure nor the functions of 
primitive clubs are universal or inflexible, but that the club-forming im- 
pulse is almost irrepiessible. 

14 A. C. Hollis, The Nandi. 

11 II Kuper, An African Austociacy, pp 117-136. 

10 E E. Evans-Pntchard, “The Nuer of the Southern Sudan” in African Political 
Systems , p. 289. 
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“The history of all hithcito existing society is the history of the class 
struggle,” trumpeted Kail Marx and Fnednch Engels just 100 years 
ago. 1 On this generalization rests the ideology of class struggle that moti- 
vates militant Communism today. 

The authois of this declai ation lecognized that in its pionounccd 
form it is patently false, alter they had become familiar with August von 
Haxthauscn’s studies in the ruial sociology and land economics of Russia, 2 
the histoucal culture studies of old Geniunic communities by ficoigc 
Ludwig von Maurer,' and the anthi opology of Lewis I-Ieniy Morgan 
(especially his Ancient Society). These works emphasized the communal 
and classless natuic ot tubal society. Hence, in 1884 Engels undertook to 
explain that by history he and Marx had meant no more than “all written 
history.” 1 Primitive communism was then said to antedate class divisions, 
and the class struggle vws said to have begun with ancient civilization. 

The fundamentals of the Marxian proposition in Engels’s phraseology 
aie 

. . that in every historical epoch, the prevailing mode of economic produc- 
tion and exchange, and the social organization necessarily following from it, 
form the basis upon which is built up, and from which alone can be explained, 
the political and intellectual histoiy of that epoch, that consequently the whole 
histoiy of mankind (since the dissolution of primitive tribal society, holding 
land m common ownership) has been a histoiy of class struggles, contests be- 
tween exploiting and exploited, ruling and oppressed classes, that the histoiy 
of these class struggles forms a series of evolution in which, now-a-davx, a 
stage has been leached where the exploited and oppressed class— the prole- 
tariat— cannot attain its emancipation from the sway of the exploiting and 
ruling class— the bourgeoisie— without, at the same time, and once and for all, 
emancipating society at large from all exploitation, oppiession, class-distinc- 
tions and class struggles." 

1 The Communist Manifesto, p 12. 

s Studten uber die mneien Zustande, das Volksleben und wbesonJeic ilie land- 
lichen Emnchtungen Russlands 

3 Geschtchte der Dorfveifassung in Deutschland 

4 F. Engels, The Origin of the Family, Private Property and the State m the Light 
of the Reseai ches of Lewis Hemy Morgan, p 6 

s The Communist Manifesto , pp. 7-8. 
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It is this class-conscious conception of culture history and economic 
determinism that today lends such critical significance to the phenomena 
of social class. It is not within our piovince to assay the historical validity 
of the entne M.uxian thesis. But it is pioper to investigate the natuie of 
primitive society with icspcct to the problems of class and caste 

The Nature of Classes. “The concept of class,” in the view of Mom- 
bet t, “is concerned with the social differentiation of groups.” 11 But if a 
clean-cut definition is asked for, the pioblcm of what kind of groups is 
one that poses a knotty question. In its broadest sens’e a class svould covei 
any category of people within a population who possess some diagnostic 
trait in common All people whose feet take 10 B shoes would constitute 
this suit of class This is not what is meant by a social class, hoxvcvcr 
The voiking cnteiia of social class are both objective and subjective 
Economic deteimmisls emphasize the objective cnteiia of lelntionship to 
the instruments of production, / e., owneiship oi nonownership of land 
and capital This is the Marxian choice. Max Weber includes economic 
criteria in his analysis of class, bat he adds also the natme of the external 
standard of living (which is only indirectly tainted to the possession of 
economic means), plus cultuial and recreational opportunities, American 
sociologists, reflecting the more fluid and blurred nature of classes in onr 
society, emphasize the subjective nature of class. There aie no social 
classes but thinking makes them so Maclver declares, 

We shall mean by a social class any portion of a community which is 
marked off from the rest . . . piimarily by a sense of social distance Such a 
subjective diameter involves as a rule objective differences, income levels, 
occupational distinctions* and so forth, within the society, But these differ- 
ences, apart fiom a recognized order of superiority and inferiority, would not 
establish cohesive groups. It is the sense of status, sustained by economic, po- 
litical, or ecclesiastical power and by distinctive modes of life and cultural 
expressions corresponding to them, which draws class apart from class, gives 
cohesion to each, and stratifies a whole society. 7 

A social class is, therefore, a group within a society, xvhose membeis 
hold a number of distinctive statuses in common and who, through the 
operation of the roles associated with these statuses, develop an awareness 
of their like interests as against the unlike traits and interests of other 
groups A social class can exist only with reference to other social 
classes. A one-class society is necessarily a classless society Furthermore, 
if there is no consciousness of class, there can be no dynamics of class 

fi P Mombcrt, “Class” ( Encyclopedia of the Social Sciences, Vol 3, 1930), p 531 
•R AI. Al.icUei, Society, pp. 78-79. 
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action, then the classes will have no functional significance People must 
act in terms of class if the class concept is to be functionally significant 

Finally, there are a number of things that a social class is not. It is not 
oiganized Classes arc not in themselves associations. But thcie may be, 
of course, associations representing the mtcicsts of specific classes, as the 
CIO docs for ccitain segments of the industiial vorkcis in this countiv, 
or as the NAM docs foi a poition of the industiial ovneis and manufac- 
tuieis. Yet even in Russia only a small part of the pmleiaii.it is oiganized 
within the Communist Party and us affiliate associations. Social classes 
ignore sex and age ci itena. All classes cmbiace both young and old, males 
and females. 

Classes in Primitive Society. There is clearly a diiect and positive coi- 
relation between the degree of complexity of culture and the presence of 
social classes. Rude simple cultures do not piovidc the basis foi diffcicn- 
tiation of function and ioIc sufficient to pioduce class identifications 
Eskimos, Andaman Islanders, Austtalians, Semangs, Veddas, Gicat Basin 
Shoshones, Fuegians, and Afiican Bushmen are conspicuously fice of 
social classes. There is no possibility of the accumulation of capital goods, 
all persons have equal access to all natural resoui ccs, and none have no- 
table political power over others. Victory in battle does not lead to con- 
quest, slaves are not taken, nor do the victors saddle themselves on the 
necks of the defeated A worker in a food-gathering economy produces 
no surplus beyond what it takes to feed himself. On this level of produc- 
tion there is nothing to be gained from enslavement 

The probability is that the majoiitv of hunting societies ate also class- 
less. Ceitamly this is tine of North and South America, except for those 
tubes who kept captive slaves. 

Plains Indians Among the Plains Indians a nascent sense of class \\ as 
noticeable. Grinnell wiote. 

Family rank, which existed among the Chevcnnes as among othei Indians, 
depended on the estimation in which the family was held by the best people. 
A good family was one that produced brave men and good sensible women, 
•and that possessed more or less property A brave and successful man has 
raised his family from low to very high rank, or a generation of inefficient 
men might cause a family to retrograde 8 

But there was no real social gap between good and not-so-good fami- 
lies. The poor, instead of being driven into servitude to the upper crust 
by means of debt, wage dependence, or clientage, seem rather to have 
sponged upon the chief, the successful hunter and the taker of war booty. 

3 G. B. Grinnell, The Cheyenne Indians , Vol 1, p. 129. 
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Recent researches have shown the Kiowa Indians to have had a fairly 
strong sense of class ranking 0 Four classes were recognized by name 
onde, ondegupa, kom, and detpom. The ovde, who constituted about a 
tenth of the population, were those whose family heads were handsome 
on a hoisc, wealthy and generous, pioud in bearing and courteous m de- 
meanor, hut above all, possessed of an outstanding war recoul. The 
ondegupa wcic die able attisans, hunteis, heideis and medicine men, who 
had wealth and were gcneious, noble in character and behavior, but lack- 
ing in sufficient war cicdits. They made up a third of the tube. The k.i.w 
were the common stuff, undistinguished in war oi othcL accomplish- 
ments They lived with their mote lllustuous kinsmen as poor lclativcs 
Half the tube was lower class The dapom were simply declasse. Shiftless 
and lazy, they filched and stole within the camp. Practically disowned 
by their own 1 datives, they were virtual outcasts. They sucked upon the 
generosity of the good people, theft was not looked upon or treated as 
a legal infraction. The dapom was not punished or extinded from the 
group. He was merely scorned and suffeied to be borne. 

Noithicat Cocu>t. Class was more maiked on the Northwest Coast of 
North America, where in every tribe a sharp division existed between 
freemen and slaves— unfortunates captured from other tribes In the eailv 
nineteenth centuiy slaves numbered 10 to 30 per cent of the total popu- 
lations of various Northwest Coast tribes They were in effect a depressed 
caste whose function was by hunting and fishing to produce food for 
theii masteis and to do the menial work around the village, as well as 
to paddle the seagoing canoes. Whatever their rank in their own tube, 
all slaves were reduced to the level of productive capital in the tribe of 
their masters. Just as any valuable good, a canoe or copper, could be 
destroyed at a potlatch, slaves too could be killed to show their masters’ 
unconcern for wealth. 

Most authorities have described the body of freemen in Northwest 
Coast society as consisting of two classes, nobles and commoners. Nobles 
were those men and their wives who had attained the rank of chieftain 
through the inheritance of chiefly titles, which they had validated by 
potlatching. Since most tribes held to primogeniture, the nobility con- 
sisted of first-born, while subsequent children or nephew's (in matri- 
lmeal societies) became commoners Among the Tsimshian, according to 
Jenness, distinctions were diawn even finer. Intermarriage among the 
first-born children of the highest ranking families of the nobility w r as 

u J. Richardson, Law mid Status anion g the Kiowa Indians (American Ethno- 
logical Society, Monograph 1, 1940), B Mishkin, Rank and Warfare among the 
Plains Indians (American Ethnological Society, Monograph 3, 1940). 
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leputcdly obligatory, so that thcic was even an cndog.unous “royalty” 
within the nobility. 1 " 

Druckci, who has studied Northwest Coast cultuic at fust hand, takes 
issue with the orthodox view of Northwest Coast social classes. Me flatly 
maintains that there was no class of nobility set off fiom a class of com- 
mands, much less a thiec- or four-fold class system. What actually oc- 
cuiicd as he sees it was “that each society consisted not of two or moie 
social classes, bur of a complete sciics of statuses spaded lelativelv, one 
fen each individual of the group”" He argues that between high and 
low thcic were diffeicnccs in degree but not in kind. 

This particular conflict of intci pi ctations is not icsolvahle; it mciely 
points up the ambiguity of the concept of class in cciiain settings. It pie- 
cisely paiallels the situation in which most Americans aigue that we hate 
no social classes, at the same tunc that Warner and lus coworkeis are 
assiduously dividing us into Uppei upper, I.owct upper, Upper middle. 
Lower middle, Uppei lowei, and Lower lowei (than which theie arc no 
lower) classes 12 

Aztec. Among the peoples of high culture in Central America and the 
Andean region of South Ameiica class diffeientiation was strongly fixed 

The Aztecs in their meteonc rise and fall developed fiom an appar- 
ently classless unsegmented society with a rude material culture, prior to 
1300 x.d., to a highly oiganized, sophisticated protocivilization in the 
fourteenth century At the time of the arrival of the Spaniards in 1518 
they were rapidly evolving a feudal aristocracy at the expense of the 
earlier clan socialism. The society then consisted of royalty, nobility, 
common freemen, propci tyless proletariat, and slaves. 

The core and largest part of the Aztec population was the body of 
free commoners, membeis of one or another of twenty localized clans 
(calpulli). Every married man enjoyed the right to cultivate a plot of 
clan garden land and to have a flat-roofed, dingy, one-room hut of adobe 
m clay-plastered wattle. He might become a craftsman specializing in one 
of the many productive aits and trades. He had security and continuous 
employment and an obligation to perfoim military seivicc. But he was 
hedged in by a code of sumptuary laws that reserved to the rich and to 
distinguished warriors and officials the rights of wearing fine cotton, 
jewelry, and particular handos. Presumption above one’s rank was sum- 

1,1 D. Jcnness, The Indians of Canada (National Museum of Canada, Bulletin 68, 
Anthiopological Series, No 15, 2d ed , 1934), p. 317. 

11 P. Diucker, ‘‘Rank, Wealth, and Kinship in Northwest Coast Society’’ {Ameri- 
can Anthropologist , Vol. 41, 1939), p 57 

W L. Warner and P. S. Lund, The Social Life of a Modern Community. 
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manly and scveielv punished. The upper classes in Mexico were not 
harassed by a dizzily \v hilling style cycle, in which the pace setteis must 
have a new fashion cvciy two or thiec years in order to keep ahead ot 
the imitative masses. 

Class distinctions cut across kinship groups, for the class of honorary 
loids was i counted fiom all clans They formed a nonhereditaiy order 
of incut with various grades conferred by the government as a lifetime 
lewaul foi outstanding military accomplishment, service in civil office, 
service to the state as a tiaveling mci chant-spy, or exceptional religiosity. 
They woic the beautiful and clahoiatc costumcry depicted m Aztec ail. 
They lived in the mansions of Tenochtitlan. They received homage and 
led a rich life apart from their common fellow clansmen. In theory, 
the huge parcels of conquered lands that they received as rewards foi 
their services could not be inherited as family estates. All such rewaids 
were to lie redistributed to a new worthy after the death of the holder 
This was always done, but, by a piocess not difficult to understand, a 
system of preference was crystallizing whereby sons of nobles were ap- 
pointed to their fathers’ positions of nobility. Inheritance of rank and 
landed estates were thus leading rapidly to the freezing of a hereditary 
aristocracy. 

Above the nobles in luxuriant splendor stood the royal lineage from 
among whose members the tlacatecutli, or king, was elected by the great 
council of lords. 

Far below the royalty and nobles was the hapless proletariat. Aliens 
whose goods and lands had been expropriated by the state, and Aztecs 
who had lost their clan privileges for failure to fulfill clan obligations 
eked out a meager and sweaty existence as burden-bearing coolies on the 
streets of the city and roads of the country. Or they grubbed for their 
livelihood upon the estates of the lords. Taxes and feudal services left 
little to them. 

Slavery was the lot of impecunious Aztecs who could not meet 
their bills In like manner crooks who could not make restitution for 
their thefts became the slaves of the fieemen they had victimized. Chil- 
dren were sold into slavery by impoverished parents, and even adults 
among the proletariat might voluntarily sell themselves into servitude. 
Many slaves weie alien boys and guls taken as tribute from conqueied 
neighbors. 

The society of the Aztec Indians was on the road to the same type 
of pyramidal, exploitive society that is so familiar to us in the flourishing 
days of the archaic Mediterranean civilizations. The Aztecs, however, 
had not hardened the inequalities of their society. Children of slaves were 
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born free (into the piolctanat); slaves could not be killed 01 abused by 
then masteis, they could even accjuuc piopcitv in their own light 
(although it is not likely this opportunity meant much to many slaves), 
they could not be sold to anothci master except by sell-consent, and if 
married by master or mistress they became ficemcn 1! 

Natchez. To the north, vheic now stands the charming city of 
Natchez, Mississippi, lived a gardening tiibc that gave its own peculiar 
twist to the Ccntial American concepts of ichgion and social classes. This 
was the Natchez tribe, an outstanding mcnihu of the gicat southeastern 
Muskogcan language family 

The Natchez people xvetc devoted wotshippcis ol the sun, and then 
towns vcie dominated by small pyramids at either end of a plaza Upon 
each mound was a temple or the dwelling of a priest-chief Each moimng 
the Sun of Suns, exalted rulei, hi other of the celestial sun, gieeted his 
lllustxious ancestor befoie the Sun Temple In anothei temple was tended 
the perpetual sacied fire of the village. 

The people, as was usual m the Southeast Woodlands, xvcie divided 
into moieties What was unusual about Natchez moieties was their un- 
equal social positions. Reciprocity in dual organization had become neg- 
lected in favor of aristocratic exaltation. The result was a monstrosity rn 
social organization Interest in aristocracy as a principle had pioduced 
a three-fold subdivision of the aristocratic moiety into Suns, Nobles, and 
Elonored People. For the common moiety there were no such grandilo- 
quent names. They were all Stinkers The meager material culture of the 
Natchez allowed for no such economic ostentation as the Aztec royalty 
and nobility drew to themselves, but the social superiority of the Natchez 
Suns and Nobles color. ed the behavior of all life in the tube. 

A startling Natchez, mlc was that the aiistocrats had to many outside 
the aiistocracy, there xvas no alternative for them hut to many Stinkers. 
Such a rule is compatible with the pnnciple of moiety exogamy but not 
in the least with the pnnciple of aristocratic exclusiveness. Indeed, a re- 
cent criticism of the traditional scheme of Natchez social organization has 
centered upon the objection that the scheme is impossible as a icaiity, 
since in a few' generations’ time almost cveiyone would lie aristocrats. 
A truly comic-opera situation would result, and the system w ould be 
self-liquidating 11 This is because in all intei moiety marnages, except that 
of Elonoied Person with Stinker, the children weie born aristocrats. The 

18 G. C. Vaillant, Aztecs of Aletuo 

14 C XV. M. Hart, “A Reconsideration of the Natchez Social Structure" ( ilfieri- 
lan Anthropologist, Vol 43, 1943), pp 374—386. 
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population of Stinkeis would not be self-replacing and would soon be 
exhausted. 

II \\c look at the descent system in more detail, we find that when 
aristociatic women maincd, their children belonged to the same moiety 
and class as the mother. When aristocratic men married, their children 
were debased one guide, thus, the children of a Sun male married to a 
Stinker female became members of the Noble class. When the hoys of 
this group married Stinker women, their childicn in turn became mem- 
lieis of the Honored class. When Honored men married Stinker women 
then, offspring dropped out of the aristocracy to become common 
Stinkers (Fig. 69) 
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Fa.. 69 Marriage and descent in the Natchez class system 


The uile of exogamy did not apply to Stinkeis. If not espoused to 
an aristocrat, a Stinker could many a Stinker, and their children assumed 
that status Theie was nothing lower than a Stinker. 

Hart’s contention that the Natchez social system was inherently self- 
destructive rests on the assumption of a stable population Contrary to 
this, Quimby has effectively brought together historical and archaeo- 
logical data to demonstrate that the Natchez actually replenished the 
Stinker moiety by absorption of shattered remnants of neighboring 
tribes decimated by enemies Adopted foreigners were always Stinkers. 11 
Quimby’s excavations m Natchez sites indicate that the Natchez archaeo- 
logical culture came into its own around 1600 a d. u ’ The French smashed 
the Natchez nation in three wais between 1716 and 1731, annihilating 
hundreds. Nearly 500 Natchez captives went as slaves into Santo Do- 
mingo, while surviving lemnants were sheltered by the Chickasaw and 
the English colony of South Carolina. It is thus likely that the unique 

15 G. I Quimby, “Natchez Social Structure as an Instrument of Assimilation” 
(American Anthropologist, Vol. 48, 1946), pp. 134-136 

lB G I Quimbv, “The Nacchezan Culture Type” ( American Antiquity, Vol. 7, 
1942), pp. 255-275. 
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Natchez class system was a social mutation sustainable foi a shoit 
period by absorption of outside populations but inheicntly incapable of 
long enduring. Its social survival value was negative That it was not an 
ancient system is indicated by the fact that it did not occur among any 
othet tubes of the Southeast, who weie essentially sinnlai m other fun- 
damentals of culture. 

lmloveua. When wc turn our attention to the Pacific aica wc find 
that the i ice-cultuie societies of Indonesia (outside the aicas of sfiong 
Hindu influence) are almost all demociatically oigani/ed communities of 
poisons who hold their land in usufiuct from the communally owned 
teintory Communities aie congeries of kinsmen among whom no class 
distinctions are diawn. But the Indonesian village tends to fonn a closed 
society Indonesians from other pans inav obtain pet mission to live and 
uoik land in a strange community, but they may not entet into the 
political democracy, they remain residents without franchise, tolciated 
members of the village but not citizens Aliens thus fonn a class apair, 
and it takes many generations for a family finally to enter the inner cuclc 
of First Families. In most parts of the Indies, until recent years, slaves 
taken in war foimcd another class. 

Wherever Hindu princedoms were established in Indonesia ( 900— 
1300 a.d ), great gaps of social distance between Hinduized masters and 
the lower castes and classes weie formed. In Javanesc-Balincse couit eti- 
quette several different forms of language, to be used according to the 
l dative social positions of the persons engaged in conversation, give a 
strong flavor to notions of supenority and mferioiity. 17 Multifarious rules 
of behavior keep relations of higher and lower class people ligidlv foimal 

Polynesia. In Polynesia, native usage tends to run to class distinctions 
hedged in by much preferential etiquette. All Polynesians recognize a 
divine nobility, a gentry, a body of commoners, and slaves. Diiect de- 
scent from a god gives a claim to nobility and innate mana to the class 
of sacerdotal chiefs. In democratic Samoa, the social and political power 
of the nobles is limited and subject to peisonal modification. In Hawaii, 
Tonga, and Tahiti, on the other hand, the sacredness of royalty befoic 
the days of v r hite dominion was such that all the king touched became 
tabu to lesser men. Commoners weie humbled before the loyalty in the 
few contacts they had with it. Relations approached the feudal in nature. 
In Tonga, commoners paid in kind for the privilege of using their local 
chief’s land. He in turn passed on some of this wealth to the higher chiefs. 
The hasic reciprocity between chief and people, described with respect 

17 E. M. Loeb, “Javanese Word Formation, High and Low” ( journal of the 
American Oriental Society, Vol. 64, 1944), pp. 113-12d. 
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to food as property in a previous chapter, had become phrased as a 
“right” of royalty tathei than as a scivice to the society. 

In Samoa, deemphasis of divinity was accompanied by emphasis upon 
anft skill, so that occupational guilds tended to enjoy the functional t ole 
played by royal classes elsewhere in the area. 

Mchtncshi In the western and interior paits of Melanesia inhabited by 
the more pnmitive Papuans, social classes as such are piactically non- 
existent In the eastern islands, where the Melanesian-speaking people pre- 
dominate, differentiation into social classes is characteristic, even though 
thcie aie classless tubes such as the Dobu. The actual governing of men 
tlnoughout Melanesia is usually in the hands of a council of village eldcis, 
but there is commonly a class of wealthy chiefs who enjoy much social 
prestige by reason of then economic, cciemomal, and religious if not 
political powets. 

Melanesian chiefs are almost always an immigrant group that has bam- 
boozled the local populace into believing that because they have supenoi 
magical powers and control valuable ritual that will benefit the commu- 
nity (and that can be used to threaten the indigenous natives if they do 
not behave), it is only right that the chiefly class shall enjoy exalted 
sanctity and privileged superiority. The chiefly class is also universally 
regarded by the people and themselves as a class of feast givers and cere- 
momalists who reflect glory upon their people. 

Fiji, on the Melanesian-Polynesian bolder line, is typical enough. 
About ten generations ago a group of warriors moved into the island of 
Lau They may have muscled in with forceful measures, but present 
tradition has it that the local population accepted them as “civilizers” 
who brought light ( rarenna ) to those who were living in darkness 
( mbtrtombuto ) 

The primordial clan system of the original people was reworked into 
a graded hierarchy in wluch every clan stood in a definite relationship 
to every other clan. Clans descended from the immigrants formed the 
chiefly class (yavusit tuutnga), and clans descended fiorn the original 
indigenous population formed a pcasanttv, or “land class” (yavttsa 
vanva). Through intermarriage the sibs of the newcomers also have 
acquiied sonic land, but in this instance there has been no expropriation 
of the lands belonging to the lower class Sibs of the land people still 
own most of the land. They also show more interest in gardening, while 
they are excelled by the chiefly class in sailing, fish spearing, and crafts- 
manship IS 

1 “ L Thompson, “The Culture History of the Lau Islands, Fiji” ( American An- 
thropologist, Vol 40, 1918), pp 185-189. ’ 
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Afuca. In Afnca the ninge of social difteicntiation js fxom homo- 
geneous demociacv, as exemplified by the Nuer, to hetei ogencous con- 
quest states w r ith formal caste systems. In illustration of the Litter t\e shall 
take the Kingdom of Ankole in Uganda as an example of East African 
stiatified societies. 

The basic caste division in Ankole is between pastoralists calling 
themselves Bahuua and gaidcncrs known as Bauu. The Bahuua ate Ham- 
itic or Hannticized Negio cattle people, who came down the glass- 
land comdor between Lake \ ictotia on the east and the mountain and 
lake chain on the west. Then original home was pi nimbly southern 
Abyssinia. Racially and culluially they were and arc distinct fiom the 
Bantu horticnlturalists, who had piecedcd them in occupation of the 
countiy. As they moved southward, the Bahuua pioved themselves as 
fighters to be superior to the Bantu-speaking Bauu and capable of effec- 
tive enlargement of their social groups for pohuco-milicaiy ends. They 
conquered the Bairn and pioceeded successfully to subjugate them, with- 
out apparent difficulty, although the Bairu outnumbered them ten to one. 

Unbreachablc disabilities weic imposed upon the Ban u 

1. All Bairu arc forbidden to own fecund cattle. It is true that they 
aie sometimes given barren cows or bull calves for services rendered a 
Muhima, 10 but any Muhima can arbitrarily expropriate any productive 
cows found in the possession of a Mwiru. 

2. While all Bahima males were liable to he called for military scivice, 
the Bairu were barred from bearing arms. They were kept militarily in- 
effective, and the chances of successful revolution were kept at a low 
level 

3 There can be no intermarriage between Bahima and Bairu Aside 
from the customary prohibition of intermarriage, the injunction against 
Bairu cattle holding is an effective bai No mat rage is valid without 
btidc price in cattle, and the Bairu can ieccivc no reproductive cows, 
no: do they have any to give. 

4. Bahima men (especially chiefs) can take Bairu gills as concubines, 
lint Baiiu men do not have an equivalent privilege with Bulimia girls, 

5. No Baiiu may hold high political office. At best, they may scivc 
as district tax collectors under a Muhima. 

6. All Bairu have to work for and pay tribute to the Bahima chief- 
tains, who in turn distribute the garden products and derivatives to their 
fellows. The Bahima have had no desire to kill the goose that lays the 

‘“In Bantu speech the prefix “IUu” refets to a paitic.ul.ir person, “13a'' the tuhe 
collectively, “Bu” the tribal territory, and “Lu” the language Thus we have Bahima, 
Muhima, Buhima, and Luhima; also Bauu and Mwiru 
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golden eggs. Therefore the individual Muhima is barred from abuse of 
the Bairn, xvho is privileged to plead before a Bahima chief for com- 
pensation when ill-treated or exploited by an unauthorized Wahima. 

7. When a Mwiiu killed a Mwiru, that was a matter for retaliatory 
revenge among themselves But if a Muhima lolled a Mwiru, the law de- 
nied the right of dnect action to the Bairu kin group. The most they 
could hope for was to be able to plead with the Bahima king that he 
obtain compensation on their behalf, and they were lucky if they got 
anything at all. But if a lowly Mwiru dared to kill a Muhima, the 
Bahima dispatched him forthwith. 

Domination and exploitation in the Banyanlcole state is diicct, un- 
abashed, and efficient. It is an example par excellence of the oft-iepeated 
story of the parasitic mastery of a sedentary people by nomadic herds- 
men. 

However, the class structure is not the simple dichotomous arrange- 
ment we have thus far described. The Banyanlcole kingdom does not 
exist in a vacuum, and there are other Bahima kingdoms and tribclcts in 
the area. Although racially self-conscious, the predatory Muhima has not 
been adverse to raiding alien Bahima To put a stop to this, the king- 
dom of Ankole undertook the subjugation of various Bahima neighbors, 
who were then incorporated into the Banyanlcole tribal society as a sepa- 
rate ti ibute-paying class, known as Abatoro. These can intermarry with 
their conquerors and they suffer no serious legal disabilities. 

Yet a fourth class is the Abaviban Prohibition of intermarriage never 
prevents miscegenation. Out of the Bahima-Bairu concubine relations 
come half-caste offspring. Legally the Abamban are classed as Bairu, in 
the same way as most American laws class mulattoes as Negroes. But the 
peisonal interest of a Muhima father often mitigates the strict working 
of this rule. Those who have no legitimate heirs often raise the son of a 
concubine to the status of heir. Thus the exclusive separatism of the 
ruling caste has been self-defeated and, ironically enough, to the greatest 
degree among the chiefly families and lineages. For it is just in this gioup 
that today a definitely larger percentage of dark Bantu Negroid physical 
types is found than occurs among the ordinary Bahima herdsmen in the 
more remote rural districts. 

Lastly, there were the Abahuku, or slaves. Because of the convenience 
and effectiveness of the system of exploiting the Bairu and the limited 
economic possibilities in slavery when Bairu tools and gardening methods 
are used, slavery has never been extensive. The slaves were Bairu taken 
in raids upon neighboring kingdoms. Ankole Bairu were never enslaved. 
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Slaves were used as menials in the households of the veiy rich. They 
neither gardened nor tended the herds. They were chattels of their indi- 
vidual masters, and their ears were cut off to keep them from passing as 
Bairu if they succeeded in running away.-" 1 

Caste. Caste is the result of intensification of the class principle It is 
the freezing of social classes by means of endogamy and hcrcditaiily 
ascribed status. It is thus a device by which a dominant group attempts 
to perpetuate and guarantee unto itself and its descendants a special and 
favored position in life. In theory, no person can escape his caste, what- 
ever his potentialities and capabilities may be. Kroeber has pointed out 
that the caste “resembles the clan in being a sub-grouping within the 
larger political or cultural whole, and in being nianiage lcgulating.” 21 
However, it differs from the clan in that while clans aie exogamous, 
castes are endogamous. Clans arc usually (but not always) of more or less 
equal social rank whereas castes are implicitly higher or lower in social 
status. The very existence of castes is a denial of any concept of social 
equality. The American dilemma rests in the contradiction between our 
devotion to the Christian ideal of brotherhood and to the democratic ideal 
of political equality and fraternity among all men and the occurrence of 
racial castes, which have resulted from our earlier conquests of Negroes 
and Indians 22 

Slavery in Primitive Society. Slaves have entered several times into our 
discussion of class systems. Slavery is one of the most important of human 
social institutions and at the same time one that has not been adequately 
studied by anthropologists. It is by no means a universal institution, but 
it is very widespread and one that goes deep into human relations. 

Our democratic morality has condemned slavery in such terms that 
we recoil from it with emotional horror. It is now hard for us to con- 
ceive of involuntary servitude as an implicit aspect of any society. Yet 
slavery has been an important pait of civilization far longer than the 
period in which civilizations have extiipated it from the social body. 

Slavery is not m itself an absolute concept. In operation it ranges 
from the complete degradation of a whole class of people by means of 
dogmatic denial of their humanity (slaves as chattels) to the inclusion of 

-° K. Oberg, “The Kingdom of Ankole in Uganda” in African Political Systems, 
pp. 121-162. 

21 A. L Kroeber, “Caste” (Encyclopedia of the Social Sciences, Vol, 3, 1930), 
p 254. 

22 Thirty of our forty-eight states have criminal laws prohibiting interracial 
marriages 
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slaves as adopted members of the masters’ family and kinship group. 
Slavery, we are safe m saying, is a condition rarely welcomed by the 
slaves. There are few social advantages in being a slave and usually a good 
many disadvantages. The lot of the slave depends to a large degree on 
whether the tribe customarily utilizes its slaves as household servants or 
field workers. If the former, the relation of slave to master is unavoid- 
ably intimate, and slaves reap the benefit If slaves are used as field 
work cis, the master’s chief interest becomes one of sheer economic ex- 
ploitation, and, especially where there are gieat numbers of slaves, rela- 
tionships become impersonal and harsh. 

Slaves are denved both from within and without a society. Internal 
slavery occurs only in the more advanced primitive societies with quasi- 
capitalistic practices of borrowing and lending. A borrower may pledge 
himself or a son or daughter as security on a loan. Default means servi- 
tude Oi, as in the case of the West African Ashanti, a man could pawn 
his brother’s son to raise a sum The boy then worked for the creditoi 
until the loan was repaid, the labor he performed constituted the interest 
on the loan. 

Debt slavery does not pioduce huge masses of slaves, nor are their 
positions ordinarily harsh A second internal source of slaves is the con- 
demnation of criminals to seivitude. This, too, is found only in the more 
highly advanced cultures, since a strongly centralized law system is a 
necessity 

The great souice of slavery is war and the exploitation of war cap- 
tives. Warfare may' or may not be waged to take captives. The lower 
primitives, foi two reasons, rarely enslave war captives: (1) The com- 
munity is primarily on a kinship basis and there is no room for non- 
kinsmen in the group; consequently, captives are quickly adopted into 
the family, with the result that the exploitive advantages of slavery are 
dissipated. (2) On the level of food gatherers and lower hunters the 
population usually presses close upon its food resources; extra mouths to 
feed are a disadvantage, and since slaves do not produce an appreciable 
surplus over what they consume, they are not desired. It is not that sim- 
pler peoples are more humane than more advanced peoples. Hunters are 
just as active in killing captive enemies as people on any other economic 
level of development. 

Although slavery occurs with greater frequency among higher hunt- 
ers than lower, it is among advanced agriculturalists and pastoralists that 
it first came into its own. 

In the studies of Hobhouse, Wheeler, and Ginsberg, the relation be- 
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tween the occunence of slavery as an institution and the level of sub- 
sistence culture is indicated in the following chart . 21 

This rising curve continues right on into civilization, ancient, medieval, 
and modern. Although the nineteenth centuiy saw extensive abolition 
of slavery, the mid-part of the twentieth has seen its lecrudescencc in 
hideous forms, first in the forced labor camps of Russia and then m the 
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nightmarish brutality of slave labor exploitation of subjugated peoples 
by Nazi Germany. 

That slavery is shunned by peoples on the same level of economic 
development as others who incorporate it into their society warns us 
that the high correlation between the development of technology and 
slavery is not absolutely positive. In Africa slavery has long been a char- 
acteristic part of native life throughout most parts of the continent. 
Thus, such pastoialists as the Bahima quite readily impose it on the Bairn. 
But the pastoralists of Siberia, Central Asia, and India do not know the 
institution, nor do the pastoralists of extreme South Africa 

In North America, as we have observed, the hunters and fisheis of 
the Northwest Coast kept numerous slaves Yet the gardening Indians of 

23 L. H. Hobhouse, G C Wheeler, and M Ginsberg, The Material Culture and 
Social Institutions of the Simpler Peoples, p. 2 Id. 
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the Southwest, although culturally more advanced, held no true slaves 
although they did keep a few captive children. 

Even more striking is the absence of slavery among the Indians of 
the Southeast Woodlands, notably the Creeks. In gardening and social 
organization they were quite sophisticated, yet they had no class of 
slaves. Their institutional configuration was not conducive to the enslave- 
ment of enemies. Wais were fought to give men piestige (just as in the 
Plains); as in the case of the Pueblo Indians, economic goods did not pro- 
vide the basis for piestige rating. Finally, kinship sentiments equalized 
most piopeity usages. 

In conclusion, oui leview of the anthropological data indicates that 
primitive society is neither classless noi class-ndden. Both forms of social 
organization occur It is, nevertheless, perfectly clear that the most an- 
cient societies were devoid of social classes, as they weie also devoid of 
clans. Segmentation into classes is in part a function of increasing com- 
plexity of culture and differentiation of function and privilege Subjuga- 
tion and conquest commonly lead to enslavement or caste-organized 
states among peoples on the barbaric and archaic civihzational levels of 
cultural development. But this is not the sole form or origin of state 
structure, as Marxist students of social politics have maintained . 24 States 
evolve also from the internal needs of historically homogeneous groups. 

-‘ Cf F Oppenheimer, The State, p. 15. “A social institution, forced by a vic- 
torious gioup of men on a defeated group, with the sole purpose of regulating the 
dominion of the victorious group over the vanquished, and securing itself against 
revolt from within and attack from abroad.” 
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CHAPTER 23 

REAL AND MOVABLE PROPERTY 


The Nature of Property. (Property is a universal feature of human 
culture.', The land upon which the social group is located, fiom which it 
diaws its sustenance, the beasts that rove upon it wild, the animals that 
graze upon it tame, the trees and the crops, the houses that men erect, 
the clothes they wear, the songs they sing, the dances they execute, the 
charms they incant, these and many more aie subjects of property. What- 
ever men rely upon for the maintenance of life or hold dear because of 
the sociopsychological compensations to be derived theiefrom, they tend 
to bring within the scope of property So it is that property is as ubiqui- 
tous as man, a part of the basic fabric of all society 
/ Property may be held variously— individually (personal property), 
by groups (joint propeity), or by the society at large (communal prop- 
erty). It may be fixed and immovable (real estate), or it may be mov- 
able. It may be material and concrete, or it may be an idea or a way of 
acting (incorporeal) It may be transferable by gift, barter, sale, inherit- 
ance, or confiscation, or it may be inalienable. It may or it may not be 
protected by law. 'Most people by habit think of property only as' a 
thing or things, whereas the thing itself is in fact the least important ele- 
ment in the reality of property.; The genuine nature of property is found 
in its qualities as a social institution. Property in its full sense is a web 
of social relations with lespect to the utilization of some object (mate- 
rial or nonmaterial) in which a person or group is tacitly or explicitly 
lecognized to hold quasi-cxclusive and limiting connections to that object. 

As an illustration, a stone conveniently shaped for use as an axhead 
lies unnoticed and unused for untold time on the surface of the ground. 
It is not property. A wandering tribesman finds it, takes it to lus cave, 
and uses it as a hand ax. This in itself is mere possession. If the social 
practices of the possessor’s tribe are such that any other person could 
appropriate this tool at will, it would still be a mere matter of possession. 
But if the custom is such that his fellow tribesmen, at least, recognize 
that he has a special right to possess that piece of rock and all others have 
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a duty to desist from using or taking it, then it is an object of property. 
The stone has not changed, but the social pattern with respect to it has. 
It is the special and peculiar set of social relations that have tiansfoimed 
the rock into an object of property. Thus, we have two irreducible 
aspects of property: (1) the object and (2) the web of social relations 
That establishes a limiting and defined relationship between persons and 
the object. 

This limiting relationship is often referred to by lawyers and econo- 
mists as an exclusive light of use. It is exclusive insofar as it excludes non- 
owncis from legitimate use without the express or tacit approval of the 
owner. However, the light is larely, if ever, so absolutely exclusive that 
the owner may utilize the object in any way his whim may dictate His 
.light of use is always hfnited to some extent by the demands of society. 
lAfter allpsociety, not the individual, is the creator of property This is 
not to say that society created the object. The point of emphasis is that 
an object does not become property until the members of the society at 
large agree to bestow' the property attribute upon the object by regu- 
lating their behavior in a self-limiting manner. JThis is done because 
social experience has led to the conclusion that social benefits are de- 
rived from granting “exclusive” rights to individuals and groups with 
respect to certain classes of objects that they have created or acquired. 
By the same token, men always limit the extent of that exclusiveness in 
accordance wdth their conception of the needs of social good.j Property— 
a social creation— is consequently always subject to social limitations, even 
in the most individualistic societies. Thus it is that as social concepts 
change from time to time, the specific content of property concepts 
undergo alterations .JiThe form and content of property notions are not 
the expression of immutable instinct nor of any imagined law's of nature 
Property in mid-twentieth-century United States is not what it w r as in 
the mid-nineteenth century, nor w r hat it will be at the dawn of the 
twenty-first. 

As an example of the w r ay in wdnch property is constituted, we mav 
briefly analyze canoe ownership among the Yuroks of California— a 
highly individualistic people A Yuiolc boat owner nominally possesses 
his canoe as private property. It is his. Pie has a series of demand rights 
against all other persons not to molest or damage his boat. He has the 
privilege right to use it upon the public waters. He does not have to sell 
or give it away. These are all marks of exclusive rights. Yet he is also 
subject to a series of well-recognized duties that limit his exclusive pre- 
rogatives;) For one thing, he is under a duty to ferry any sojourner over 
the river when called upon to do so. Failure to perform this duty gives 
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the tiaveler a demand right for legal damages equal to one dentalium 
shell. On the other hand, if the owner suffers injury because of the 
seivice he has to render, then the tiaveler is subject to damages. Thus, 
when one canoeman’s house burned down while he was in midstream, 
his passenger had to pay for the house. 

This is what Cook meant when he said “ownership denotes— not only 
an indefinite number of rights in the strict sense or claims available 
against an indefinite number of peisons, each of whom is under a cor- 
responding duty, but also a large and indefinite number of privileges, 
poweis and immunities.” 1 

Finally, we should take note in our intioductory comments of the 
relation of property to law In the modem world it is a fact that a vast 
proportion of the law of the state is devoted to the definition of the ic- 
lationships between owners of property. Much of the activity of out 
courts and police is devoted to maintaining and enforcing these relation- 
ships Government feeds and grows on the complexity of property in a 
heterogeneous industrial civilization. 

But to state, as does one of our best sociologists, that pioperty lights 
“exist only because government recognizes and protects them ” 2 is an 
expression of an amazingly myopic point of view. Property rights are 
tacitly and explicitly recognized and upheld by all forms of social sanc- 
tion, legal and nonlegal alike. And in the case of primitive society the 
recognition and support of property institutions is in fact more fre- 
quently nonlegal than legal. Even when legal in nature, primitive prop- 
erty law falls predominantly within the area of piivate law, which oper- 
ates independently of the formal governmental machinery \ 

j Land Tenure among Food Gatherers and Hunters. Land is a sine qua 
non of human existence. It is therefore the most important single object 
of property. All societies are territorially based , 1 and most sustenance is 
drawn from the soil, either diicctly or indirectly. 

1 W. W. Coolc, “Ownership and Possession” ( Encyclopedia of the Social Sucnccs, 
Ynl 11, 1933), p. 521. 

- R. JV1 Maclvcr, “Government and Pioperty" ( journal of Political and Legal 
Sociology , Vol. 4, 194<5), p. T. See conti a, A. I Hallowed, “The Nature and Func- 
tion of Property as a Social Institution" (Journal of Legal and Political Sociology , 
Vol 1, 1943), pp. 115-138, especially pp 130/f Above all, every student should read 
the article by W. H. Hamdton and I Till, "Property” ( Encyclopedia of the Social 
Sciences, Vol. 12, 1934), pp. 528-538. 

8 One notable, possibly the only, exception to this is found in the case of the 
Orang Lazit, the Malayan sea gypsies of the Java and Flores Seas These tribes 
are autonomous units, living a roving existence entirely in boats 
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l Various observers have reported a tendency, presumably instinctive 
for local groups among certain animals to fight to keep outside intruders 
from their territory. This is especially true of the primates, for whom 
Hooton has recently summarized all the available data relative to this 
subject. \ 

'Territorial! ty, or the residence of a primate group within well-defined ter- 
ritorial limits, lias been established for howler monkeys, red spider monkeys, 
various baboons, gibbons, and, in all probability, orang-utans. The list is re- 
stricted by the number of field studies made. |It is quite possible that nearly all 
primate genera share this habit of remaining within a certain area which they 
regard as their own and from which they attempt to expel trespassers, espe- 
cially those belonging to their own species. If, as is stated, different species of 
lemurs in Madagascar are separated by fairly easily traversable natural bound- 
aries, such as narrow rivers, it would appear that this primate tendency to 
maintain territoriality must be closely bound up with the differentiation of 
races and varieties, and even of species, by selection and inbreeding. Further, 
it would seem necessary to postulate some such innate or acquired habit of 
relative immobility within a narrow environmental range to account for the 
early differentiation of the very distinct physical varieties or races of man 
Thus it would appear that the feeling of ownership of real estate or of a 
certain habitat area is a very ancient primate inheritance. *__J 

Various writers have at times naively assumed this sort of behavior 
to represent property in land among animals. At best it represents no 
more than a possessive tendency. Territorial control on the animal level 
cannot involve the “socially recognized and socially sanctioned rights in 
valuable objects that characterize property m human societies.” 5 

However,' most human societies claim property rights in land as com- 
munities. The Australians, African Bushmen, the Veddas of Ceylon, and 
the Tasmanians recognize clearly discernible natural boundaries as mark- 
ing off local gioup territories. (Each resents uninvited or surreptitious in- 
cursions— usually leacting with recourse to war or to regulated expiatoiy 
combat (see pages 390-393). 'Recognition of the possessory communal 
right as a true communal property right is seen in the Australian practice 
whereby one band sends an emissary to another to ask permission to col- 
lect certain foods on the lands of the second community. It is up to the 
tribal ciders to grant or reject the request, j 

In addition to the obvious economic reasons for tribal exclusiveness 
in the use of their land, Australian tribes have a vital mystic relation to 

4 E. A. Hooton, Man's Poor Relations, pp. 331-332. 

5 Halloweil, op, cit ., pp. 135-138 For a fuller discussion, see E Beaglehole, 
Property, Part 1. 
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the land. The land is tied up with their dead ancestors, and as they can- 
not migrate from the land because that would break an immutable tic to 
the ancestors, neither do they wish to have upsetting strangers poking 
mound their sacred terntory. 

However, not all food gatherers and lower hunteis hold land as com- 
munal property We may cite the Shoshones of the Great Basin in the 
western part of the United States. Stcwaid, our chief authority on this 
area, categorically states, “The Shoshoni lacked any foim of ownership 
of land or lcsources on it (except eagle nests).* No group habitually and 
exclusively utilized any clearly defined territory for hunting, fishing oi 
seed gathering.” 0 Wyeth, who was among the Shoshones 1 10 years ago, 
noted the same. “None of the roving tribes claim owncLship of the soil.” 7 
Evidence taken among the Noithern Shoshone in 1934 cmroboiates these 
i eports. 

Steward has given an admirable explanation of the situation in teims 
of ecological factors. The unceitamty and variability of the pine nut and 
wild seed crops are so gieat that territories exploited by different groups 
vaiied greatly from year to year. When there were good ciops in any 
locality, they ripened so fast and fell to the ground so quickly that the 
people who ordinarily lived in the area could not possibly gather them 
all. When a good harvest was promised, they therefore spiead the news 
abroad, so that people whose ciops had failed could come to share their 
bounty with them. “Under such conditions,” notes Steward, “owner- 
ship of vegetable food resources would have been a disadvantage to 
everyone.” 3 

Among the Eskimos land is not propeity in any sense Nor is local 
group soveieignty applied to territory Anyone, whatever his local group, 
may hunt where he pleases, the idea of restricting the pursuit of food is 
repugnant to all Eskimos (except for some groups in western Alaska, 
who were influenced by the very property-minded Indians of the North- 
west Coast). 9 

Eskimo interest is in game per sc. Land is ignored and not conceptu- 
alized as pi opei ty, in spite of the fact that each local gioup is identified 
by the territory in which it lives. 

°J H Steward, Basm Plateau Aboriginal Socio-political Groups (Bureau of 
American Ethnology, Bulletin 120, 1938), p. 254. 

7 Ibid., p. 255 

8 Ibid. 

9 But even here Lantis teports that when Eskimos from the mainland came to 
hunt on Numvak Island, it never occurred to the Numvakers to object to, or appar- 
ently even resent, the' intrusion, although the supply of game was limited. (Oral 
communication.) 
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Such exceptions as these indicate that territorial exclusiveness is by 
no means universal. Howevei, it is perfectly correct to say that the vast 
majority of food-gatheung and hunting tribes do hold their land m 
common. Any member of the tribe may hunt where he will, as Neigh- 
bors once wrote of the Comanches, “No dispute ever arises between the 
tribes (bands) with regard to their hunting grounds, the whole being 
held in common.” 10 

On the other hand, a few hunting peoples have developed practices 
of joint, and even individual, ownciship of hunting and fishing areas 
Notable among these aie the Algonquian tribes of Canada and ceitain 
Indians of California and the Noithwest Coast. Theie is a considerable 
body of analytical material on Algonquian land tenuie, beginning with 
Speck’s classic paper, “The Family Hunting Band as the Basis of Algon- 
kian Social Organization,” 11 and summarized and weighed by Cooper in 
1939, who writes, 

The [Algonquian] band territory is divided up into sections or segments 
. . each section being claimed by a particular “family ” It appears . , . that 

die title to the land rests more in the individual than in the family as such, . . . 
the right to the hunting ground is a permanent and abiding one. 12 

Beavers and muskrats, which are the chief game, are sedentary. Un- 
like the roving beasts, they stay close to their home sites. Hence, it is 
possible for individual owners to conserve and piotect the supply of such 
game on their individual tracts. To set traps on another man’s property 
without invitation leads to violent sanctions— bloodshed or sorcery. A 
hunter who follows the trail of a large fur bearer, such as the fox or 
bear, into the land of another man may kill the beast, although he usually 
takes pains to notify the landowner, with whom he usually divides the 
spoils. Berry picking, fishing, root gathering, and birch-bark collecting 
are prohibited by some Algonquians but not by others. Among the Tetcs 
de Boule, studied in the field by Cooper, there is a superfluity of berries, 
and fish are plentiful. “There is no scarcity, and no need for individual 
claims on such resources.” 

The Tungus of Siberia have very similar notions, although hunting 
areas are owned by families rather than by individuals. A man should not 
hunt or trap m the territory of anothei family, although he may follow 
in wounded game for the kill. 

10 R. S. Neighbors, m History of the Indian Tribes of the United States, Vol. 2, 
p. 131. 

11 American Anthropologist, Vol 17, 1915, pp. 289-305. 

13 J. M. Cooper, “Is the Algonquian Family Hunting Ground System Pre- 
Columbian?” ( American Anthropologist, Vol. 41, 1939), pp. 66-90 
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The Kwakiuds of British Columbia partitioned coastal areas of water 
,is private propeity for fishing purposes. All intruders were driven off. 

In a similar vein, the California Yuroks exhibited a paitial private 
pioprietary light to ocean areas. Kroeber tells of a Yurok family that 
“owned” a portion of the sea off the beach extending about four miles 
in either direction from their house site. Otliei people could fish there, 
but they had to suirender the flippers of all sea lions taken within the 
area . 13 

In summaiy I food gatherers, hunters, and fisheis usually hold large 
land and water areas communistically as common pioperty, excluding 
from exploitation of their “sovereign possession” all aliens except such 
friends as those to whom they may extend privileges Exceptions aie 
found m the Shoshones and Eskimos, who at the one exticme have no 
exclusive concepts with respect to land, and the Algonquians and West 
Coast Indians, who permit individual or family holdings of hunting and 
fishing grounds. 

Land Tenure among Pastoralists. Among pastoral herders there is a 
notorious “carelessness as to land.” The Comanchcs, for instance, who 
weie horse herders and hunters of game, had no concept of land. “Land 
was a matter of unconcern for them, being held neither individually, 
jointly nor communally.” 14 Buffalo herds could be found anywhere and 
pasturage for their horses was unlimited 

Even among people whose grazing resources are limited the tendency 
is to treat the pasturage as public domain. Notable exceptions have, 
nevertheless, been reported for the Tungus reindeer herders of Siberia 
and the Kazaks (or Kirghiz, as the Russians call them to avoid confusion 
with the Cossacks) of Central Asia east of the Caspian Sea. 

Although the Chukchi and Samoyed, neighbois of the Tungus, do 
not subdivide their pastures within the tribe, the Tungus treat the pas- 
tures as the common property of a group of cooperating and intermarry- 
ing clans, from which they exclude other groups and their heids by 
force, if necessary. In some instances a territory is divided among clans 
as such. In recent times individual families have utilized customary graz- 
ing giounds somewhat exclusively and lriespcctive of clan ties . ,r ’ 

13 A L Krocbei, lecture, Seminar m Psychological Approaches to Culture (Uni- 
versity of California, spring, 1941). An interesting legal case arising from failure to 
surrender the flippeis is analyzed in E A Hocbel, “Fundamental Legal Concepts as 
Applied in the Study of Primitive Law” {Yale Law Journal , Vol 51, 1942), p. 958. 

14 E A. Hoebel, The Political Organization and Law-ways of the Comanche In- 
dians (American Anthropological Association, Memoir 54, Contributions from the 
Laboratoiy of Anthropology, 4, 1940), p. 118 

IC C. D Forde, Habitat , Economy, and Society, p. 361. 
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Kazak practices are even more distinctive. These excellent horsemen 
subsist on large flocks of sheep and a few goats and camels As is so often 
the case m primitive economy, they vary their life and social organiza- 
tion according to the seasons. It is their custom to summer in the low- 
lands, where they graze their herds at will in the tribal terntoiy, In 
"April, each household sneaks out of the winter village in an attempt to 
get to good pasturage before the others. In midsummer, drought so 
parches the land that constant movement fiom one grass spot to another 
is necessary. The families and clans do not lay claims to any piece of the 
country at this season, for the tidiness of the herbiage varies greatly fioni 
year to year. Winter camps ate fixed settlements conveniently located 
near a well-protected pasturage amid the trees in a deep river valley. 
Each lineage or family group has its winter grazing sites established with 
natural boundaries or rock piles and stakes 

Land Tenure among Food Growers. Gardening and agriculture set 
quite different situations from those we have thus far discussed. Since 
full-fledged gardeners and farmers ate more or less intimately bound to 
the soil, it is hardly surprising that they show greater interest in it. 

For the most part, primitive gardeners work their lands either indi- 
vidually, by lineages, or by clans, and occasionally by clubs, but the ulti- 
mate title to the land commonly rests in the community This makes it 
necessary to draw a clear distinction between proprietary title and usu- 
fruct. The last is merely a right-of-use granted by the property owner 
to someone else. Usufruct may be for a lifetime; it may even extend 
through a family foi generations, but the ultimate control rests in the 
owner. Sometimes the distinction between usufruct and owneiship is 
very real; at other times it is more ideological than active. 

In a number of monarchistic West African tribes a sort of feudal 
system prevails. All land “belongs” to the paramount chief. Fie assigns 
it to vaiious chiefs, who in turn allocate it to clans, whose headmen 
assign individual plots to each gardener. In return, the land-woiking 
populace owes fealty to the chiefs and above all to the king. They must 
do public woik, pay taxes, and perform military service. As long as they 
are loyal and faithful in their duties, as long as they are not involved in 
serious crime, they may not be ousted from their lands. The privilege of 
use passes down thiough the family. However, a man may not transfer 
or sell his plot outside the family without approval of his clan elders. 
Often the family will pawn or sell a member into slavery in order to 
avoid alienation of its hold on the land. Since the services that are called 
for from landholders are general public duties, they are actually only 
services to the king in theory. The king’s ownership of all land Is, there- 
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foie, largely ideological. The kingship serves as the symbol of commu- 
nity unity, and landed property is phrased in terms to fit the ideal. 

In Indonesia, where the rules of land ownciship among the primitive 
rice growers have been carefully studied by numerous Dutch scholars, 
we find the relationship between communal ownership and individual 
holding clearly delineated. In the autonomous villages of the independent 
tribes all land belongs to the village, which is made up of a core of re- 
lated clansmen The solidarity of the group is strong and mystically sym- 
bolized rn the possession of a common temple and sacred relics. The 
deceased village ancestors are buried in the soil, which contributes to 
the sacred feeling of intimacy of the group to its land. The land, all of 
which belongs to the community, is technically called by the Dutch the 
at ea of disposal (het Beschiklungsgebied). Any member of the commu- 
nity may reclaim and cultivate from the unused communal land as much 
ground as he can handle, ptovided he fitst informs and obtains the con- 
sent of the headman and makes a ritual sacrifice. Then he alone is entitled 
to cultivate that land as long as he works it and keeps it clear. He has 
continuing right of usufruct. Among some Indonesians, however, if he 
neglects to prepare the field at the start of any season, he may be con- 
fronted by someone else who wants to take it up. Then he must set to 
work or let the field go Generally, however, if he abandons a field, he 
retains a right of exclusive usufruct until the jungle has reclaimed it. Then 
it reverts wholly to the community area of disposition. If he has built 
dikes, it may be that his hold remains unimpeded until all traces of the 
dikes have disappeared. 

He may borrow goods or money on such lands as he holds by pledg- 
ing the land as security. Rut he may never “sell” the land, nor can a 
creditor ever obtain a complete foreclosure. There is no possibility of 
alienation. Land belongs forever to the community. 

Outsiders may acquire use of land from the community area of dis- 
posal by arranging for payments to the local headman. The contract 
is in theory for one year only and must be renewed annually. The im- 
portance of inalienability to survival of native life was recognized by the 
Dutch in the last century when they forbade the selling of land to non- 
natives and limited the duration of leaseholds by Europeans and other 
aliens. 

Among the natives of a village the right of usufruct is inheritable 
within the family line, but if a line dies out the land reverts directly to 
the area of disposal for redistribution by the headman An interesting 
aspect of the close social bond between the community and its land is 
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seen in the event of a secret murder of an outsider on community land. 
If the murderer cannot be found, the community that owns the land 
must indemnify the victim’s kinsmen 1 Aftci all, he died on their common 
property, so it is presumed that he was killed by someone m that group. 1 ” 

In the Philippines, the Ifugaos reveal a pattern basically sinulai to 
that which has just been generalized for Indonesia at large. The Ifugaos 
are extreme individualists, however, and have no organized villages. Ter- 
raced rice fields belong to families, with usufruct inherited by both males 
and females as a part of theii marriage poitions. Ca?)iote fields aic hewn 
from the public domain in the mountainside forests by man and wife to- 
gether and are owned by them jointly as long as they are cultivated. Soil 
depletion in camote fields is so rapid, howevei, that such fields ate aban- 
doned after several years Still, the title remains with the clearets of the 
fields until the second growth of undeibrush has reached the thickness 
that prevailed before clearing. 

Abandoned rice fields may be taken up without permission by a 
person other than the owner for a period equal to the exact number of 
years they have lam unused. After that the title of the original owner be- 
comes active once again This certainly seems to be a sensible safeguard 
against withdrawal of needed land from production by overlanded 
gentry . 17 How different from the depression condition in California 
where squatting “Okies” were ejected from large idle holdings and their 
pitiful gardens destroyed! 

The sound regulation that lands recently acquired from the public 
domain must be worked to retain title is a general and basic rule among 
primitive gardeners the world over. It effectively guards against one of 
man’s besetting social evils— land hoarding by a wealthy few and the 
closing of the doors of opportunity to the land-hungry. 

How fundamental the African and Indonesian land-use principles ate 
in the primitive gardening complex can be seen from Titiev’s comment 
on the Hopi Pueblo of Oraibi in Arizona 

The Village chief is the theoretical owner of all his town’s lands; these 
lands are divided among the clans residing m his pueblo; and each individual 
farms a specified portion of his clan's holdings. In addition, there is a large 
piece of unassigned land, part of which may be used by any villager with lus 
chief’s consent. Under such a system land is never bartered or sold, and only 
rarely exchanged. Ownership is restricted to the privilege of use, but this right 

10 B. ter Haar, Adat Law in Indonesia, p. 88. 

17 R F. Barton, “Ifugao Law” ( University of California. Publications m American 
Ethnology and Archaeology, Vol 15, 1919), pp 40-44. 
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is so carefully recognized that if a man. decides to allow some of his fields to 
lie fallow, no other fanner may use them without the specific permission of 
die owner. 1 * 

Grazing land for sheep, goats, cattle, and horses is communally 
shared. 

In summary, primitive gardeners assign the light of usufruct to indi- 
viduals 01 families. In some instances, title is vested in the clan, but usually 
ultimate ownership is vested in the community In parts of Africa this 
communism is transformed into a type of feudal monaichy, where the 
king symbolizes community entity. Unused land is public domain fiom 
which enteiprising individuals may carve their plots, with or wiLhout 
official approval, depending on tribal practice. 

On the whole, primitive peoples overwhelmingly treat their land re- 
sources as a communal asset. In this sense, they are preponderantly com- 
munistic Pastoralisls aie, foi the most pint, land communists, because 
the necessity to rove makes individual ownetship impiactical. In the case 
of the hunteis and gatherers, there is also little impulse to private own- 
eiship of land, since so far as the hunters are concerned most animals are 
free-ranging and it is more advantageous to rove at will when on tire 
chase. When tire habrts of prized animals make it feasible, such primi- 
tives as the Algonquians and Northwest Coast Indians are quite ready to 
abandon land communism for vested rights. The primeval savage is not 
by nature a communist. But he is unwittingly Marxist enough to respond 
to ecological and economic determinism when rt is advantageous to do 
so and when noneconomic values do not block it. 

Theories of social evolution that assume “primitive communism” as 
the first mile on man’s rough road thus have some foundation, so far as 
use of the basic land resources go. 

People among us who take the institutions of private property for 
granted are prone to point to the widespread communism of primitive 
man as proof of the “advanced” quality of private-property institutions 
Communism, they hold, is representative of a primitive state, and the 
spread of modem communism is a reversion to a condition of savagery. 

With equal lack of balance many Communists see the land commu- 
nism of the primitives as proof that communism is the “natural” and, 
theiefore, the proper and manifest condition for human decency and 
social purity. 

The anthropologist notes that the real-estate piactices of primitives 
aie not properly to be conceived as a justification for any particular eco- 

18 M. Ticiev, “Old Oraibi” (Papers of the Peabody Museum of American Archae- 
ology and Ethnology, Harvard University, Vol 22, No. 1, 1944), p. 181 
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nomic foims in modern civilization. They demonstiate merely that men 
can adjust their social institutions to the special needs of their subsistence 
technologies and natural resouices and often will do so. Yet men are not 
always realistic about it, since emotional values may be quite as powerful 
as rational utilitarianism. 

Game Food. Food is undoubtedly one of the most basic propeity 
interests of omnivorous man. Land may seem important, but that is 
largely because it is the chief original source of the food supply ,\ We 
have already seen that some foodstuffs aie in some societies free goods, 
as is the air we breathe. But elsewhere and oftentimes access to food is 
limited; the ethics of food use fluctuate. The sense of mutual aid and a 
realization of the inescapable interdependence of man to man stmggle 
eternally with the self-assertive urges of hare-bones survival (when le- 
sources give but slim pickings) and selfish gratification of desires Self- 
ishness corrupts altruistic ideals; mutual aid tempers the haishest self- 
interest^ 

i Property rights in food are the formal crystallization of each society’s 
snuggle to regulate the distribution and use of this basic essential. 

Wild plants and animals on communal lands are communal propeity, 
But the slaying of game and the collection of plant stuffs alter the eco- 
nomic condition of these goods, subjecting them to altered property 
statuses. So it is that while the general principle of collective ownership 
of free-running game and unharvested plants holds good, we find that 
in most instances the expenditure of work in reducing the game and 
plants into consumable food stocks converts them into private property. 
All peoples recognize private ownership of food. Yet inasmuch as pri- 
vate ownership never entails absolute exclusiveness and since among 
hunters and gatherers the food is derived directly from communally 
owned resources, the communal claim upon privately owned foodstuffs 
is insistent. 

Among the Comanches anyone coming upon a hunter who had just 
made a kill could claim the choicest quaiter of the animal merely by 
placing his hand upon it. If four different people happened on the un- 
fortunate hunter, they took every thing except the hide. This, custom 
decreed, he could retain by hanging onto the tail of the beast. Far to the 
north Boas recorded as typical for the Baffin Land Eskimos, “Who first 
strikes a walrus receives the tusks and one of the forequarters; the next 
man, the neck and head, the following, the belly; and each of the next 
two, one of the hindquarters.” 10 

10 F. Boas, The Eskimo of Bafjinland and Hudson Bay (American Museum of 
Natural History, Bulletin No, 15, 1907), p. 116. 
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Again, in the practice of the Coma riches, any hunter returning to the 
camp with game was obliged to conic m openly and to share his spoils 
with all who came to his lodge for a shaie m it. “If a man won’t give it 
away, they camp on him until he does.” To fi ustrate this social hen on 
the pioducts of their individual efloits some families camped alone dur- 
ing hard times. 

After the communal antelope hunts of the Plains Indians, the meat 
was equally divided among all participating families, for the whole 
project was a gigantic coopciativc undertaking. In communal bison 
hunts, after the acquisition of horses, all Plains tribes allowed each man 
whose maiked arrow had killed a bison to keep the meal. But even so, 
the old and infirm who could not hunt and the wives of luckless hunters 
received their shares from those who had, and it was the usual thing to . 
teach a boy to give away all of his fust kill of any huge game animal. 

' Sharing of food, even though privatclv owned, is the basic virtue of 
almost all American Indian tubes and of most of the ptimitive hunters 
of the world'.) T o be generous with food, that is the ideal. But as Lowie 
has pointed out, etiquette which demands that all comers be fed from 
a man’s private laider is something quite different fiom actual communal 
ownership of a common hoard by all the members of the group .- 0 The 
psychological and social response to private beneficence results in a dif- 
ferent order of social prestige ranking than is produced by common 
ownership. 

Outright pooling of food occurs less commonly among the hunting 
and collecting peoples than it does among the g-ardeneis. In the South 
Pacific it is associated with prestige competition between local groups and 
tribes. Cleat quantities of produce are offered to the chief to be used 
in feasting rival tribes. The chief’s stoiehouses among the Maori, for 
example, were the people’s storehouses, for die people identified his needs 
as their needs. They were regularly fed from the great storehouses, but 
above all theii great concern was that the chief should be able to enter- 
tain visitors munificently. Should he fail in this, their outraged pride made 
them ashamed before the world. Eating was to the Maori the supreme 
pleasure, and only by the joint efforts of all could it reach the great 
heights they so cherished. 

Communal pooling of certain foods is also characteristic of our Pueblo 
Indians. Annual labbit hunts are held every fall. AH men must partici- 
pate as a religious duty. The dried rabbits are offered to the head priest- 
chief of the pueblo, who stores them in his house to be used in ceremo- 

20 R. H. Lowie, Primitive Society, p. 207. 
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nial meals and to lie doled out by him to the poor and hungty families 
of his pueblo in time of need. 

At the opposite extreme, certain Algonquian hunters of North 
Ameiica such as the Ojibwa demonstrate the ideological lengths to 
which rugged individualism in food procured from wild game can go, 
Says Landes, 

The game and fish that a man catches in the winter ate his private prop- 
erty. When he returns with them to his lodge . . he decides what to do with 
them. . . . When he gives game to his wife, ... he has lost all claim to it 
It is never said that he gives game to his wife for her use in making food and 
clothing for the family, but they phrase it that a man gives game to lus wife 
and therefoie the game belongs to her to do with as she pleases. . , . The 
wife now employs “her” property in the manufacture of food and clothing 
She gives the finished product to her husband, immature children, and her- 
self. When these gifts have been given, they become the property of the 
recipient 21 

The Ojibwa are committed to individualism as an ideal. The fact that 
they operate an objectively cooperative economy does not daunt them 
in the least. For their purposes, they are what they think they are, 
although an anthropologist can tell them otherwise. 

Among many hunting tribes, animals that have a fixed abode such as 
a hibernating bear, a bee, or the eagle arc often seized upon as objects 
of private ownership, even where all other claims to animals are com- 
munal. The Naina Hottentot places a few broken twigs before a wild 
beehive, and a Sia Indian publicly announces the location of bee trees 
that he has discovered— not to invite others to find the way to the deli- 
cacy, but to warn them off. Eagle nests are privately owned among all 
the Pueblo Indians, so that eagles born in the nest belong to the owner 
of it. A Pueblo hunter who finds a bear’s den marks it, and the bear is 
his to take in the spting. 

Similarly, Mild fruit trees in Indonesia and among many peoples of 
the South Pacific may be blazed or otherwise marked by all individual 
so that lie alone may harvest the tree’s yield. In the Melanesian area the 
tree is guarded by a magic charm that brings foul diseases to any violator 
of the property right of the owner. Ownership of such trees is usually 
divorced from the land upon which the tree stands. In some places it is 
, even possible to own a tree that stands on another man’s land. 

Livestock?. The word chattel, which means any object of personal 
ownership, "is derived from the Old French chatel. The modern Anglo- 

21 R Landes, “The Ojibwa of Canada,” in Cooperation and Competition among 
Primitive Peoples, pp. 90-91. 
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American word cattle has the same origin. Chatel has its ultimate ety- 
mology in the Latin caput, 01 head. Chatel m ancient France referred 
to property of greatest value, head property., Cattle wcie so much the 
chief form of property among our pastoral ancestors that our specialized 
word for personal propcity grew from the same root. 

This small fragment of word histoiy foimulates the umveisal prin- 
ciple of stock ownership among all pnmitivc peoples. Cattle are chattels. 
Livestock is privately owned. The one great known exception was that 
lenraikahlc progenitor of totalitarian socialism, tire Inca F.inpne Pnvate 
citizens in Incaland could own up to ten llamas, but the vast majmity of 
the beasts were state property. The wool collected from the state herds 
was stored in government warehouses, to be distributed annually in equal 
allotments to each family head . 22 

Grazing land among migratory primitive pastorahsts does not eco- 
nomically lend itself to subdivision. Hence, as has been noted, it is usually 
communally held and used. But livestock comes in individual units to 
‘which individuals may readily attach themselves. Undoubtedly, there is 
a deep emotional impulse underlying this tendency. Domestication begins 
m a symbiotic relationship between man and animal that is fundamentally 
personal. It is most clearly seen in the affectionate relation between man 
and his dog, the first of the domesticated beasts. It runs through all 
herders in greater or lesser degree. Nuer men, when they have nothing 
more pressing to do, spend hours in sensuous contemplation of their 
cattle . 23 

“Some men,” said Post Oak Jim of the Comanche herders of seventy- 
five years ago, “loved their horses more than their wives.” Favorite horses 
among most Plains Indians were treated almost as members of the family'. 
Among the Solomon Islandets and many other Melanesians, pigs are the 
chief objects of value. Most men in the Solomons cannot bring thenv 
selves to slaughter their own beloved pigs, so they manage to get meat 
for their great pork banquets in an exchange of pigs for pigs, or pigs for 
shell money for pigs. 

In the history of mankind the domestication of animals has undoubt- 
edly been a great stimulus to the development of private-property insti- 
tutions.^! 

Garden Produce. Ownership of foodstuffs produced by gardening 
tends generally to be vested in individuals or family households, but the 
lines are not drawn with universal consistency. Since most garden plots 

22 J H Rowe, "Inca Culture at the Time of the Spanish Conquest,” in Handbook 
of South American Indians, Vol. 2, pp. 219, 267. 

23 E. E. Evans-Pritchard, The Niter. 
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are worked under private usufruct or outright ownership and most of 
the expended effort is individual effort, harvests are commonly indi- 
vidually owned. Polynesian practices in contravention of this usage have 
already been noted, however. In the Keres-speaking Pueblos, just as 
rabbit hunts are communal duties, so is the planting and cultivating of 
the cacique’s garden. The harvest is stored in the cacique’s house for 
communal use. 

Susu practices in Melanesia icquire that a man raise his crops on his 
sister’s behalf. Since his sister’s household is not his own household, he 
must m effect transfer the yams from his garden to the storehouses of his 
sister’s husband. His storehouses in Lurn are filled in part by his wife’s 
brother. What a man produces does not necessarily lemain his own 
property. 

Artifacts. Weapons and implements for individual use are ordinarily 
owned either by their creator or by their user. According to the pnn- 
ciple of individual effort, proprietary ownership of movables is usually 
veste^ in the person who has wrought the object through the expenditure 
of individual effort. Primitive women ordinarily own the pottery they 
have modeled. A man owns the spear or ax he has shaped himself There 
is to some extent a psychological identity between the artisan and his 
creation, as though it were an “extension of his personality.” Most of 
mankind has recognized this identity and respected it by establishing pro- 
tective devices in the form of personal-property institutions. Recognition 
of this aspect of property does not entail forgetfulness that social limita- 
tions on the rights of the individual owner arc always present 

The personal attribute attached to property is an incorporeal clement 
that is almost a property feature in itself. 

Incorporeal Property. It no longer surpi iscs us that nonmaterial things 
of value arc objects of property in primitive society. It never would 
have surprised us at all if it had not been that our grandfather’s genera- 
tion and its predecessors weie so smugly comfoitable in their self- 
assurance that savages were of childlike mentality and that Europeans 
alone were capable of mental abstraction. Even to this day many legal 
historians cling pathetically to this absurd boistei to our egos in spite of 
conclusive evidence put forth by anthropologists, 

Thus, consider the case of a Plains Indian visionary who has fasted 
and sought supernatural power. A bear has appeared to hint in a dream; 

-*Cf. R H. Lowie, “Incorporeal Property in Primitive Society" (Yale Law 
Journal , Vol. 38, 1928), p 551, also Primitive Society, pp 235-243, also E. A Hoebel, 
“Fundamental Legal Concepts as Applied in the Study of Primitive Law” (Yak 
Law Journal, Vol. 51, 1942), pp. 963-965 
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it spoke to him and taught him four new songs. It also insti noted him 
in the preparation of a rawhide shield to be painted with, a heat symbol 
and other devices. The bear in the vision also instructed his tutelaiy that 
a shield made in. accordance with the instructions would piovide immu- 
nity m battle it the four songs were sung befoie an engagement began. 
The visionary has made a shield as instiucted, he has sung the songs, his 
comrades have heard the woids, and he has deliberately exposed himself 
to the missiles of the enemy, coming through unscathed The value of 
the shield and the songs has been publicly demonsti ated. The shield, as 
Lowie has made deal, is a material object that is cleaily pcisonal prop- 
erty. But the shield as such, in the culture of the Plains Indians, is of 
little value. What is of value in conjunction with the shield are the songs 
and the mystic power that the two engender together The incorporeal 
piopcrty is the thing of worth. The complex of shield, song, and power 
may be transferred as a gift to son, nephew, brothci, or friend (in at 
least one Comanche case which the author has recorded, the transfer had 
to be followed by a vision on the part of the recipient before the mystic 
power would become operative, however, and tins may frequently be the 
case among other tribes) Or this same complex may be sold in a com- 
mercial Uansaction that has the qualities of contractual sale In either case, 
the recipient may use the complex if he has properly acquired the rights 
through regularized transfer, but not otherwise. The consequence of un- 
authorized use of the shield and songs is that the usurper will most cer- 
tainly be killed by enemy missiles, because of the punitive action of the 
supernatuial power. But there is no reason to believe that the true owner 
may not recover the shield if it is stolen, and with it his enjoyment of 
the songs. 

Certainly we have here a sufficiently large aggregate of rights de- 
noted by ownership so that we may properly speak of them as incor- 
poreal property Thus, we find again and again that magic rites and 
charms, songs, dances, and names arc the property of persons and groups 
of persons Myths and legends may belong to lineages, as among the 
Indians of the Northwest Coast. These are objects of property in exactly 
the same sense as are our copyrights, patents, and “good will ” After all, 
if a people is capable of creating intangible patterns for behavior, such 
as magic and songs, it is not a great step into the abstruse to attach pro- 
tective social rules to these abstractions when and if they become object? 
of value. 
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GIFTS, TRADE, AND INHERITANCE 


Gift giving is a human activity of fundamental and universal social 
significance. It functions as a concrete symbolic representation of mutual 
interdependence among the members of a society, enhancing social soli- 
darity and effecting a redistribution of economic goods. Psychologically 
it is an effective means of satisfying the ego of the givei; sociologically 
it serves as a means of prestige attainment. 

\ _ Normally a gift is an outright transfer that alienates the donor’s pro- 
pnetary title. Anglo-American law requires that the donor must part not 
only with the possession but also with the dominion. It holds that a per- 
fect gift is irrevocable Among primitive peoples, however, there are cir- 
cumstances in •which the gift may be conditional. Thus in Africa bride 
price (which mav from one point of view be looked upon as a highly 
formalized marriage gift) is conditional upon the production of offspring.] 
Sterility may require the return of the marriage gift to the husband’s 
family. The distinction between gift and purchase is often hard to define. 

A pure gift should be a gratuity offered as a free eniichment of the 
recipient without desire for reciprocity. Only anonymous giving meets 
this ideal qualification, however. Motives for gift giving are many, and 
in all instances the donor receives some sort of return, be it no more than 
the self-gratification of his ego known to himself alone. 

I The fundamental key to gift giving is the reciprocity underlying all 
social relations. Each social action on behalf of others evokes, or is taken 
in expectation of, a reciprocal action. }The passing of a gift is a benefi- 
cence that brings a xeturn in expectancy. “Do unto otheis as you would 
have others do unto you” has positive as well as negative connotations, 
v' Gift Exchanges in Primitive Societies. On the lowest level of culture 
the Andaman Islanders nicely exemplify primitive behavior in gift ex- 
change. Movables are all privately owned by these people, yet no one 
may long possess a particular articleTj 

When two friends nicer who have not seen each other for some time, one 
of the first things they do is to exchange presents with one another. Even in 
the ordinary everyday life of the village there is a constant giving and receiv- 
ing of presents. A younger man or woman may give some article to an older 
one without expecting or receiving any return, but between equals a person 
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who gives a present always expects that he will receive something of equal 
value in exchange At the meetings that take place between neighboring local 
groups the exchange of presents is of great importance. 

Almost every object that the Andamanese possess is thus constantly chang- 
ing hands. 1 

I Among our Plains Indians generosity was one of the highest virtues, 
accumulation of property was socially limited Gifts of horses weic con- 
stantly being made. Whenever a guest admired an object, his host forth- 
with made a gift of it. Sooner 01 later, a return gift was expected, hut it 
did not have to be of equivalent woith. I Chiefs above all other people 
were obligated to give, for this is one way of attracting and holding fol- 
lowers (as our own politicians well know). Cheyenne Indians today are 
reluctant to become chiefs in the old way now that they have become 
“Americanized,” They do not want to have to give away their piopeity, 
Political leaders among all people are in fact subject to die demands of 
compulsive giving. Marquesas Island chieftains, according to Linton, 
used the sexual favors of their wives as a form of gift to attract and hold 
their henchmen. 2 

! ' Among many primitives, gift giving that builds into gift exchange 
marks every impoitant ciisis period in the individual life cycle or any 
other change of personal status. Birth, puberty, marriage, and death, en- 
trance into a club or assumption of an office are called to public attention 
by the bestowal of gifts. The famous potlatches of the Northwest Coast 
with all their lavish expenditure of gifts center around such occasions. 
Contractual arrangements such as marriage call for immediate two-way 
exchanges, often extending over months? - ) 

j" Gift exchange of economic significance may border on trade. Yet it 
may be merely symbolic in nature when the rule of equivalence is strong, j 
The person who takes a utilitarian view of our ceremonial gift exchanges 
on the occasion of the Christmas festival naturally thinks the whole busi- 
ness is silly. But he, poor soul, misses the point. Quite true, we all end up 
with a numbei of things wc neither need nor want. Quite true, it would 
be more lational to offer gift certificates or even money to one’s friends 
or family so they could then buy what they want and need. But how 
flat are such gifts! Their donors confuse the sociology of gift giving with 
economics. They forget that the gifts are symbolic of a social bond be- 
tween giver and receiver. They represent a state of social relations and 
a set of emotions, not business. 

2 A. R. Brown, The Andaman hlandeis, pp 42-43 

2 R M Linton, in The Individual and Hh Society, pp I52ff 
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Trade. Tlie essential difference between tiade and gift exchange is in 
their relative functions. In trade the emphasis is on economic redistnbn- 
tion. In gift exchange the emphasis is on social relationships. Trade rests 
on and fosters social intei action, but its main concern is with the distribu- 
tion of goods. Gift exchange distributes goods, but its mam concern is 
with personal relations, \ 

Within small ttibes 'there is little tiadc. Gift exchange suffices for the 
most part. The level of culture is also a factor of some influence. Simple 
cultures with little specialization of labor do not call forth much mua- 
tribal trade. It is primarily the high cultures with huge populations that 
are capable of considerable specialization of effort among their members, 
Services and products are then available for exchange and trade 
’ However, virtually all societies, large and small, engage m intertiibal or 
international trade. Every culture has its unique goods or possesses natural 
resources from which to supply materials not available elsewhere? \ 

? _ Salt-water shells find their way hundreds of miles inland in New 
Guinea and North America?jln the Bronze Age, copper from Cyprus fol- 
lowed trade loutes over all Europe. Beeswax flint from Grand-Pressigny, 
France, found wide use over all western Europe in Neolithic times. Mela- 
nesian inlanders trade vegetables for fish with the coastal dwellers 

Specialization based on custom uther than limitation of resources in- 
duces a good deal of tiade In New Mexico, Sia women make excellent 
pottery. The pueblo of Jemez, less than ten miles distant, makes none, 
although the same clays are available to both. Jemez exchanged corn for 
pots in the old days EIopis trade maize with the nearby Havasupai for 
buckskins and paint, and maize for wood and wool with the surrounding 
Navajo. But within the Hopi tribe only the women of the pueblos on 
Second Mesa make coiled baskets, while those who live on Third Mesa 
make them of wicker; painted pottery is produced only on First Mesa, 

The Crow Indians of the Plains were capable of growing tobacco. 
Indeed, they had a ceremonial organization, the Tobacco Society, whose 
interest centered around the growing of tobacco as a sacred ritual. Never- 
theless, the nicotine plant was not grown for use, and common tobacco 
had to be obtained by trade with other tribes.’ 

In western Melanesia the Southern Massim own large seagoing canoes, 
which they could manufacture themselves but do not. Instead, they ob- 
tain them in trade from the tribes of the Northern Massim district. 

Within the small group of Trobriand Islands local specialization is 
very marked. Two towns alone produce the red shell disks so valued in 
the kula exchange (see below). The people of the island of Kayleula 

3 R. H. Lowie, The Crow Indiana, pp. 274 jf 
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•Fig. 71. Trade relations of the Hopi Indians. (From L. Thompson and A. Joseph, The Hopi Way, 
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make canoes and trade with the inhabitants of the western D’P.ntieeas- 
teaux Islands foi betel nuts, sago, pottery, and turtle shell 

To the east of the Tiohriands the natives of Woodlark Island produce 
homogeneous greenstone for tools and the best carved ebony of the are.v 
both of these products alc valued objects of tiade . 1 
' ' ’ Dumb Barter. It shocks many people to discover that businessmen 
carry on trade with enemy nations. A high command will deliberately 
spare certain enemy plants, because by means of tiade through ncutrais 
it is possible to secure products of those plants. Enemies not infrequently 
find it advantageous to let economic interests override their antagonisms, 
This is the basis of the dumb barter, or silent trade, among certain 
primitives. The pygmv Semang of Malaya, for example, exchange foiest 
products for goods offered by their enemies, the Sakai. Neither group 
sees the other party during the transaction. The Semang place their goods 
in a customary place and retire When the Sakai find the offering, they 
appropriate the stuff and replace it with whatever they wish to exchange. 
Later the little Semangs come back to pick up the goods before retiring 
to their jungle fastness. In like manner, the Mountain Vedda of Ceylon 
trade game for non arrowheads with the Singhalese smiths They lay 
their game in front of the smiths’ huts at night, to return the next night 
to gather the returns. 

Heroditus describes how Carthaginian merchants carried on dumb 
barter with the natives of the northwest coast of Africa. The Cartha- 
ginians placed their goods on shore and retned to their ships, sending up 
a smoke signal The natives came and replaced the goods with gold. Then 
they withdrew, while the Caithaginians came ashore If satisfied, the Car- 
thaginians reembarked and sailed away If not, they returned to their 
ships and awaited moie gold. They got what they deemed necessaiy, for 
the natives knew that if the mariners were shortchanged they would not 
return again . 5 Dumb barter still occurs in parts of Africa. 

Markets. Open trade is naturally much more convenient, and primi- 
tive peoples often develop elaborate machinery for this purpose. In Ni- 
geria huge market towns of great antiquity are in existence. Native arti- 
sans bring their brasswork, potteiy, mats, baskets, leatlierworlc, and food- 
stuffs many miles to these trading centers. The Kede tribe of northern 
Nigeria acts as river transporters of trade goods, for the Kede are the 
consummate canoemen of the Niger. They carry kola nuts and palm oil 

4 B. Malinowski, Argonauts of the Western Pacific, Chap 1 
5 W. D Hambly, “Source Book for African Anthropology” {Field MuSeum of 
Natural History, Anthropological Series, Vol. 26, Pait 2), p 650. 
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north from Nigeria, bringing back gowns, mats, fish, rice, homes, and 
potash fiorn the Hausa and Nuse tribes." 

In Africa the market place is often under the magical protection of 
some great native chief, whose supernatural authonty evokes the “peace 
of the niaiket” so that enemy tribes may trade m safety 



Fk; 72 The kula ring. Lines show ovei seas trade routes Arums indicate diiections 
followed by necklaces ( sottlava ) and ami bands (mwah) (Aftei Malinowski.) 


The Kula. Without doubt the most elaborate and exciting system of 
trade yet noted for the primitive world is the kula of northwestern 
Melanesia. Malinowski’s thorough description of the kula will stand as a 
classic of anthiopological economics for many yeais to come. The kula 
enterprise is a vast complex of trade, magic, ceremonial exchange, over- 
seas travel, and pleasure seeking that involves the enterprisers of tiibes 
many miles apart. The framework on which the -whole organization rests 
is the exchange of white shell arm bands, called mwali (Trobrinnd), and 
long necklaces of red shell, called soulavci. Exchange is intertribal and 
interisland. Soulava ate always traded in a clockwise direction. Mwali go 
counterclockwise (Fig. 72 ). There is no exception to this rule. 

“S. F. Nadel, “The Kede,” in African Political Systems , p 169 
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Each of these articles [wrote Malinowski] meets on its way articles of the 
other class, and is constantly being exchanged for them. Every movement of 
the Kula articles, every detail of the transactions is fixed and regulated by a 
set of traditional i ules and conventions, and some acts of the Kula are accom- 
panied by an elaborate magical ritual and public ceremonies. 

On every island and m every village, a more or less - limited number of men 
take part in the Kula— that is to say, receive the goods, hold them for a short 
time, and then pass them on. . . . Thus no man ever keeps any of the articles 
for any length of time m his possession. One transaction does not finish the 
Kula relationship, the mle being “once in the Kula, always in the Kula,” and 
a partnership between two men is a peimanent and lifelong affair. . . . 

The ceremonial exchange of the two articles is the main, the fundamental 
aspect of the Kula But associated with it, and done under its cover, we find 
a great number of secondary activities and features. Thus side by side with 
the ritual exchange of arm-shells and necklaces, the natives carry on oidinary 
trade, bartering from one island to another a gieat number of utilities, often 
unprocurable in the district to which they arc imported, and indispensable 
there . 7 

Not all trade among primitives is by means of direct barter. Various 
media of exchange are known in several parts of the world. Shells serve 
most commonly as a species of money, cowrie shells rn the Pacific area 
and in Africa, dentalmm shells among the Indians of California. Wampum 
beads were used in exchange among our eastern Indians, and the early 
Dutch in New York treated them as good cash. Importation of poor 
counterfeits caused the city council of New Amsterdam in 1650 to pass 
an ordinance pegging the exchange value of good beads at six white and 
three black per stiver. Poor wampum was pegged at eight and four. Pol- 
ished stone axheads and bronze celts were extensively used m late pre- 
historic times in Europe. Livestock— pigs in the Solomon Islands, cattle in 
East Africa— are used in such a way that they may properly be called 
media of exchange. 

Iron hoes serve as a medium of exchange in parts of Africa, but the 
strangest of all primitive moneys are the huge limestone wheels of the 
Island of Yap in Micronesia. 

Value. People engage in trade and commerce to obtain the things 
they value but do not have. Value is defined as “the believed capacity of 
any object to satisfy a human desire.” 8 As such it is to be sharply dis- 
tinguished from utility, because rts reality is psychological and not in the 
object itself. 

7 Malinowski, op. Lit., pp. 82-83. 

S H. P. Fairchild (ed), Dictionary of Sociology, pp. 332-333 
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Economists have been taught a hard lesson by anthiopologists, viz , 
values ate by no means always rationally determined Economic man, 
that ci cature of Adam Smith and classical economics, the v, raithlilte ghost 
of hussez fane , has been driven from the scene by anthropological facts. 

Malinowski’s analysis of the kula makes perfectly clear that the value 
of the shell necklaces and aim bands is largely nonutil itarian. Yet men 
work, plot and plan, and endanger their lives on overseas journeys to 
keep up the exchange. Utilitarian tiade is earned on too, it is true, but 
only secondarily The kula is for fun and prestige. 

Plains Indians went on hoise raids even after they had more horses 
than they could handle The more hotscs the mote glory and prestige to 
the brave— and the more fun 1 

East African cattle raisers milk their cows, but in the eyes of its owner 
and his neighbors the main value of the cow is its beauty. 

Land is' of basic importance to the gaideners of Indonesia, but the 
objects of supreme value are village and family heirlooms, gongs, jars, 
skulls, and queerly shaped stones, all of magical import. Such things are 
so valuable as to be without economic worth, they cannot be bought or 
exchanged. 

Value is usually vested in those objects that satisfy basic drives. Value 
also arises from wants (acquired drives) that aie not basic and not neces- 
sary to biological existence. This is especially true where value is at- 
tached to those things that bring social recognition and prestige To men- 
tion the Trobrianders once more, they stint on eating that they may 
have food surpluses left to rot in their storehouses at the end of the year. 
To be able to raise more than you can possibly use— that is the goal of 
the “good man.” 

What is it that drives our businessmen on after they have all the 
wealth they can possibly personally consume’ 

Value is always enhanced by scaicity, but the scarcity need not be 
genuine. It may be artificially created and maintained in social attitudes 
Yuroks have plenty to eat, but thev teach their children that they must 
always rise hungry from a meal, that their resources must be hoarded, 
and that while eating they must not pay attention to food but concen- 
trate their thoughts on wealth and more wealth. 

In societies that have institutionalized emphasis on gift exchange, the 
main value of goods is not in themselves or in their possession but in the 
fact that one can give them away. Samoa is typical of most Pacific tribes. 
“Property is valued for its mobility, for its power of validating ceremo- 
nial and increasing prestige; there is no boarding and no benefit given 
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one generation by any accumulation of capital goods by the pieccding 
generation ” '* In the Admiralty Islands among the people of Manus 
“recognition within the community goes to a man in terms of the 
amount of wealth which has passed through his hands.” 10 

Inheritance. Inheritance, m the quaint wordage of G. D. H. Cole, 
“is the entry of living persons into the possession of dead persons’ prop- 
erty.” 11 That is one way of putting it. We prefer to say that mheutance 
is the transference of a deceased pet soli's rights in property to certain of 
his survivors. Inheritance is thus linked to the institution of private prop- 
erty and exists only in connection with it. Communal property is non- 
mhentable for the reason that, although the group is constantly replen- 
ished by the addition of newly bom members, the group is a continuum 
and there is no hiatus in succession. 

In the simplest societies inheritance is poorly developed. Nomadic 
hunters and collectors have few goods Most of these are the personal 
woikmg equipment of a man or woman. Because of the universality of 
belief in an afterlife many primitives naively assume that the deceased 
want and need their goods. The result is, as Radchff e-Brown has noted, 

With us one of the most important aspects of succession is the transmis- 
sion of property by inheritance. Yet in some of the simplest societies this is 
a matter of almost no significance at all. In an Australian tribe, for example, a 
man possesses a few weapons, tools, utensils, and personal ornaments, things 
of little value or permanence. On his death some of them may be destroyed, 
others may be distributed among his relatives or friends. But their disposal 
is of so little importance, unless in relation to ritual, that it is often difficult 
to find any rules of customary procedure 12 

The same may be said of the African Bushmen, the Andaman Islanders, 
the Semangs, the Eskimos, and the Shoshones. 

In the instance of the Comanches, 

... in the disposal of a deceased’s property there is but one rule which stood 
out with constancy, upon the death of a person all effects of his (or her) 
personal usage were destroyed. This included clothing, weapons, saddles, 
tools, paraphernalia, and horses customarily ridden by the deceased. . . . 
Further, even the tipi in which the dead person, man or woman, lived was 
totally destroyed; also for a child, but not for a baby. Articles of intimate 

®M. Mead, Cooperation and Competition among Piimitwe Peoples, p. 294. 

Ibid., p 214. 

11 G. D H Cole, “Inheritance" ( Encyclopedia of the Social Sciences, Vol. 8, 
1932), p 35. 

1J A R. Radchffe-Brown, “Patrilineal and Matrilineal Succession” (Iowa Law Re- 
view, Vol. 20, 1935), p. 286, 
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personal usage were buried with the corpse. Other less important articles were 
imriied Possessions with medicine poweis weie cither destioyed by throwing 
them into the river, or by placing them in an unfrequented tree where they 
could lot 13 

All Plains Indians had similar rules. Surpluses \me variously han- 
dled. The Comanches passed the residual estate to the widow, who in 
turn was obliged to pass some of it on to hei husband’s fi Sends and lcla- 
tives, and especially to nomelativcs, who hung around as enthusiastic 
mourners; they mourned and mourned until they were given .sufficient 
gifts to stop them Inheiitance by nomelativcs was, in point of fact, 
characteristic in the Plains area. A family that went the whole way in 
mourning made itself destitute, until in due time friends and i datives 
reoutfitted them with gifts. 

On the lower levels of culture it is difficult to generalize inheritance 
rules with accuiacy. Often there is no single rule of inheritance control- 
ling all situations, or any single line of practice undei any of the legal 
rules. Our canny Cheyenne informant, Calf Woman, cautioned, “Some 
families did differently than others.” 

In general, it may be said that husband and wife do not inherit from 
each other in the primitive world. This js an easily understood conse- 
quence of the nature of marriage as an alliance of two bin gioups . 11 
What is left by either spouse is more than likely to 1 evert to the family 
or lineage from which he came. Men’s goods are inherited by men, and 
women’s by women. Two factors that are present on the primitive level 
are responsible for these conditions The first is ,the absence or unde- 
veloped state of a free market and money economy. Goods cannot lie 
divorced from use with any appreciable degree of ease. They are not 
readily convertible into fluid capital. Therefore, they must be possessed 
by a competent user, the sexual division of labor bars inheritance of sex- 
linked property across sex lines. Secondly, in all primitive societies a 
person is more closely tied to his or her kinship group than to the mar- 
liage partner. The claims of surviving kinsmen outweigh the claims of 
the surviving spouse . 13 

13 E. A. I-Ioebel, The Political Organization and Law-ways of the Comanche In- 
dians (American Anthropological Association, Memoir 54. Contributions from the 
Laboratory of Anthropology, 4, 1940), pp. 120-121. 

li Cf R F Barton, “Ifugao Law” ( University of California Publications in Ameri- 
can Archaeology and Ethnology, Vol. 15, 1919), p. 26, for the ffugao exemplification 
of this rule. 

15 Cf. R F Benedict, “Marital Propeity Rights m Bilateral Society” (.American 
Anthropologist, Vol. 38, 1936), pp 368-373. 
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In the event that a death is followed by a sororal or levitate mairiage, 
the movable property of the deceased spouse stays right in the house- 
hold of the surviving spouse, and the landed property remains in the 
relation to the survivor that it exhibited before the death of the spouse. 
But this is only because of the coincidence of identity of status be- 
tween the deceased spouse and the one who replaces her (or him) in 
the household. The inheritance runs from deceased wife to her sister who 
replaces her, not from deceased wife to husband to his second wife. 

Inheritance of usufruct in land follows fairly clear lines. Among 
matrilincal gardeners, where women till the soil, inheritance runs from 
mother to daughters If the picture is complicated with matrilineal or- 
ganization coupled with virilocal residence and male gardening (as in 
Trobriand), then inheritance runs from mother’s brother to sister’s son. 
In parts of Melanesia, although land is inherited matrilineally, fruit trees 
privately owned by males are inherited patrilincally. 

Whether matrilineal or patrilineal organization prevails also strongly 
influences the lines of inheritance of movable and incorporeal property. 

Patrilineal societies favor filial inheritance. Matrilineal societies favor 
inheritance from maternal uncle to sister’s son. It is quite possible for a 
tribe to subject some forms of pioperty to the avunculate and other 
forms to paternal succession. It is not necessary that the inheritance sys- 
tem be absolutely consistent with one principle or the other. 

The sexual equivalence of brotheis in marriage anangements is re- 
flected in the equivalence of brothers in relation to property- Thus col- 
lateral inheritance, or inheritance by brothers or sisters from brother or 
sister in preference to the children, indicates that the members of a fra- 
ternity have a solidarity that supersedes that of the conjugal family. 
Plains Indians applied this rule to the inheritance of horses especially 
The gcneiation tie outweighs the filial or avuncular. This may well be 
reinforced in political inheritance of chiefship, where it is advantageous 
to avoid letting the mantle of leadership fall on a callow youth. 

Incorporeal properties, especially magic formulas and medicine 
powers, must be partially transferred before death, if they involve secret 
knowledge. A man may transfer his charms or songs to son or nephew 
as a gift or without anticipation of his departure from life. In such an 
event we have a gift inter vivos, not properly a matter of inheritance. 
Or, it may be that the necessary knowledge is taught without transfer to 
the beneficiary of the right of use until after the death of the donor Then 
we have a true case of gift causa moms, gift made in the prospect of 
death and properly an aspect of inheritance. 
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Testamentary disposition, or verbal wills, are general among primi- 
tives, contrary notions of orthodox legal historians notwithstanding. But 
such devices aie troublemakers, for so far as can be determined with the 
limited evidence at hand, few pnmitives have developed clear rules for 
the execution of wills or have officials chaiged with disinterested respon- 
sibility in their execution 

Primogeniture. Tn societies of growing populations given to garden- 
ing or agriculture on limited land resources, thcie is always the problem 
of dispersal of the family holdings thiough inheritance by too many 
heiis. Primogeniture is the solution hit upon by some peoples. All piop- 
ertv devolves upon the eldest son, who then has the duty to suppoit the 
other members of the family in exchange for their labor. “A family must 
have a strong center,” say the Ifugaos. Piimogenittue more often applies 
to inheritance of cluefship and office, however, than to landed property 
The viema of the Polynesian chief passes to the first-born son in an un- 
ending line. So strong is the primogenitnie rule among the Maoris of New 
Zealand that on occasion a fiist-born woman takes a man’s name and the 
status of a first-born son. 

Primogeniture can be a force in an expansionists movement. Power 
and glory are available to second-born sons who found new lineages by 
leading a group of colonists to unsettled territory. 

The evidence is clear for the Maori, and we may infer that primo- 
geniture was a force in Polynesia that worked to drive younger sons out 
on overseas expeditions of exploiation and colonization . 1 11 

How much of the brunt of empire building was born by the younger 
sons of Britain who were shut out at home by the laws of primogeniture 5 
In the classical laissez-faire economics of nineteenth-centuty England 
primogeniture was hailed as a double-acting social device- it avoided in- 
efficient division of the family inheritance and it forced the younger 
members to fend for themselves, thus enriching society by their effoits. 
Those primitives mho practice primogeniture recognize the fiist of these 
benefits, but it is unlikely that the second ever entered their conscious 
thoughts. Primogeniture is not much favored in the western world 
today. Feudalism is gone, and enterprise capitalism is not favorable to 
primogeniture. 

There are a few tribes that turn the tables completely about. By 
means of ultimogeniture, or the mimorat, the youngest son Inherits the 
greater portion of the family estate. Among certain peoples of India, 

10 B W. Aginsky and P H. Buck, “Interacting Forces in the Maori Family” 
(American Anthi opologist, Vol. 42, 1940), pp. 195]J. 
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Asia, and Africa, the elder brothers are set up with herds or households 
in part by family resources used in bnde purchase. What is left ovei at 
the father’s death tends in cases of ultimogenituie to go to the youngest 
of them all on the ground that he is the least likely to be well set up 
in life. 

In concluding a discussion of piimo- and ultimogeniture a note of 
caution should be sounded. The vast majority of societies adhere to 
neither of the set rules. 



E. Social Control 


CHAPTER 25 

LAW AND THE SOCIAL ORDER 


“If your subject is law, the loads are plain to anthropology,” for “it 
is pel fcctlv propel to regard and study the law simply as a great anthro- 
pological document. The study pursued for such ends becomes science 
in the stuctest sense,” Such is the judgment of one of the gieatest jurists 
of the age. 1 

The analytical study of law is a social science called ju> ispnulence. 
The practice of law is a trade or a profession according to the level on 
which it is practiced Just as advanced medicine rests on medical science, 
so must the practice of law rest on juridical science. Anthropological 
jurisprudence is a btanch of juridical science that treats of law as an 
instrument of society created by man for the use of man. Law has its 
existence solely in and through society. “The life of the law has not been 
logic; it has been expenence.” 2 

What Is Law? To seek a definition of law is to set forth upon a quest 
for the Holy Grail. Anyone who has made the search will readily sym- 
pathize with the lament of Max Radm, “Those of us who have learned 
humility have given over the attempt to define law.” 1 However, if there 
is a science of law, thcie must be a determinable body of phenomena for it 
to study. We must have some idea of what constitutes law. 

Law is obviously a complex of human behavioi. The problem is, 
What kinds of behavior 3 What sets off legal behavior from that which is 
tionlegal or other than legal 5 

Anthropologists must turn to the students of law for assistance in 
answering these questions. At the very outset the anthropologist must rid 
himself of the strange notion that a field wotker going out to study a 
pimutive culture must have no preconceptions about the natuie of social 

1 O. W. Holmes, Jr , “Law in Science and Science in Law” ( Harvard Law Re- 
view, Vol. 12, 1899), p 443. 

- O W. Holmes, Jr , The Common Law , p. 1 

a M. Radm, “A Restatement of Hohfeld” ( Harvard Law Review, Vol 51, 1938), 
p. 1141, 
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institutions for fear that he may warp the behavior of the primitives into 
a mold cast in the image of our civilization. He lias seen how the early 
Spanish rccoideis made a Catalonian monarchy of the Aztec empire when 
in fact it was something quite different. He knows how easy it is to 
phrase pnnutive propeity concepts in terms of our values when the 
pioperty institutions of the primitives may have an entirely different 
quality. He fcais that if he has any preconceptions about legal institu- 
tions, he may find himself seeing and phrasing primitive law m tcims of 
our modem experience and not m terms of the piimitives’. As a canon of 
method the kernel of this caution is eminently sound. A social science has 
always to struggle to keep the biases and cultural compulsives * of its foi- 
mulators under stuct control. But the flowering of this germ into a rejec- 
tion of all preconceptions is a tank weed of noxious quality, Without pre- 
conceptions, hypotheses, piopeily shaped and properly used, a scien- 
tist has no tools with which to work. He cannot see, for he cannot or- 
ganize, interpret, or test what he does see. Specifically, if he has no idea 
as to what constitutes law, he will be unable to see law. He should not 
forget that the very reason anthropologists are able to draw attention to 
much in primitive society that misses the eye of the ordinary layman is 
just because anthropologists have already learned a good deal of what to 
expect and look for before they ever visit a primitive society in the field. 

If, then, it is imperative that we have a suitable conception of what 
may constitute law or be significant in relation to law, we may properly 
put the question, What is it that makes law law? 

It is not legislation, despite contrary notions of typical code-tiained 
European lawyers. Most primitive law is not legislated, and modern socio- 
logical jurisprudence and legal realism from Holmes down have made it 
perfectly clear that much of modern law is not legislated either . 5 English 
jurisprudence has long since given assent to this point of view, as witness 
the remarks by Salmond: 

But all law, however made, is recognized and administered by the Courts, 
and no rules are recognized by the Courts which are not -rtiles of law. It is 
therefore to the Courts and not to the Legislature that we must go in order 
to ascertain the true nature of Law a 

The now classic formulation of this concept of the nature of law is Guy 
dozo’s statement that law' is “a principle or rule of conduct so estab- 

‘V F. Calverton, “Modern Antlu apology and the Theory of Cultural flompul- 
sives” in The Making of Man, pp 1-41 

5 O. W. Holmes, Jr, “The Path of the Law” ( Harvard Law Review, Vol. 10. 
1897), p 457. 

0 J. W. Salmond, ftirisprudence, p. 49. 
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lished as to justify a ptcdiction with reasonable certainty that it will be 
enforced by the courts if its authority is challenged.” 7 

This behavioristic concept of law gives the anthropologist a handle 
he can grasp, but it is still not enough. For if ne think of couits in our 
tiaditional manner, ic, a formal sitting of professional judges, with 
bailiffs, clerks, and advocates, we must conclude, no courts, no law. 
This is what bothered Max Radin, who well understands the anthro- 
pologist’s problem, and perhaps led him to asset t, 

But there is ail infallible test for recognizing whethei an imagined course 
of conduct is lawful 01 unlawful This infallible tesjj in our system, is to submit 
the question to the judgment of a court. In othci systems exactly the same test 
will be used, but it is often difficult to lecognize the court. None the less, 
although difficult, it can be done in almost every system at any time, 8 

Max Radin is light. But what sort of courts does he have in mind? 
Some courts are difficult to identify. Anthropologically, they may be 
regularly constituted tribal courts such as the tubal council of an Ameri- 
can Indian pueblo sitting in judicial capacity, or a coiut of the West 
African Ashanti, constituted of the chief, his council of elders, and his 
henchmen. 

That type of primitive couit is not hard to recognize. Any member 
of the American Bar Association would readily see it for what it is. But 
a more obscure type of court may be found in the Cheyenne Indian 
military fraternity. Consider the case of Wolf Lies Down, whose hoise 
was “borrowed” by a friend in the absence of the owner. When the 
friend did not return from the warpath with the horse, Wolf Lies Down 
put the matter before his fraternity, the Elk Soldiers. “Now I want to 
know what to do,” he said, “I want you to tell me the right thing.” The 
fraternity chiefs sent a messenger to bung the fiiend in from the camp 
of a remote band. The friend gave an adequate and acceptable explana- 
tion of his conduct and offered handsome restitution to the complainant 
in addition to making him his blood brother. Then said the chiefs, “Now 
we have settled this thing.” But they went on, half as a legislature, “Now 
we shall make a new lule. There shall be no more borrowing of horses 
without asking. If any man takes another’s goods without asking, we will 
go over and get them hack for him. More than that, if the taker tries to 
keep them, we will give him a whipping.” Can anyone deny that the Elk 
Soldiers were in effect sitting as a court for the entire tribe? The test is 
first, one of responsibility. That they knew. It is second, one of effective 

7 B N. Cardozo, The Growth of the Law, p. 52 

8 Max Radin, op. cit , p 1145. 
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authority. That they achieved. It is third, one of method. Unhampered 
by a system of formal precedent that required them to judge according 
to the past, they recognized that the role according to which they were 
settling this case was new, and so announced it. D 

Among the Yurolc Indians of California, as typical of a less specifi- 
cally organized people, the court was less definite, but it was nevertheless 
there. An aggrieved Yurok who felt he had a legitimate claim engaged 
the services of two nont datives from a community other than his own. 
The defendant did likewise. These persons were called crossers, because 
they crossed back and foith between the litigants. The litigants did not 
face each other in the dispute. After hearing all that each side offeied in 
evidence and argument the crossers rendered a judgment on the facts. If 
the judgment was for the plaintiff, they rendered a decision for damages 
according to a well-established scale that was known to all. For then 
footwork and efforts each received a piece of shell currency called a 
moccasin. Here again we have a couit . 10 

On an even more primitive level, if an aggrieved party or his kinsmen 
must institute and carry through the prosecution without the intervention 
of a third party, there will still be a court, if the pioceedings follow the 
lines of recognized and established ordei There will be then at least the 
compulsion of recognized legal procedure, although the ultimate court 
may be the bar of public opinion. When vigorous public opinion recog- 
nizes and accepts the procedure of the plaintiff as correct and the settle- 
ment or punishment meted out as sound, and the wrongdoer in conse- 
quence accedes to the settlement because he feels he must yield, then the 
plaintiff and his supporting public opinion constitute a rudimentary sort 
of court, and the procedure is inescapably legal. 

Consider the Eskimo dealing with recidivist homicide. Killing on a 


single occasion merely leads to feud, inasmuch as the avenger enjoys no 
recognized privilege of imposing the death penalty on the murderer or 
his kinsman with immunity against a counterkilling. A feud, of course, 
is an absence of law, since blood revenge is more a sociological law than 


a legal one. But to kill someone on a second occasion makes the culpiit 
a public enemy in the Eskimo view. It then becomes mcumbentmpQiy_ 


some public-spirited man of initiative to interview all the adult males of 


the community to determine whether they agree that he should be exe- 
cuted. If unanimous consent is given, he then undertakes to execute the 


0 For a full account of this case, see K N. Llewellyn and E A. Floebcl, The 
Cheyenne Way , p. 127. 

10 Cf. A L. Kroeber, “Yurok Law” (22 d International Congiess of Americanists, 
1922), pp 511ff. 
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criminal, and no revenge may be taken on him by the murderer’s rela- 
tives. Cases show that no levenge is taken . 11 A community court has 
spoken. Such are the kinds of couits Max Radm has in mind. 

Although courts in this sense exist in most primitive societies, insist- 
ence on the concept of couits rs not really necessary for the determina- 
tion of law. The really fundamental sine qua von of law in any society 
is the legitimate use of physical coercion. The law has teeth, and teeth 
that can bite, although they need not be bared, for as Holmes put it, 
“The foundation of jurisdiction is physical powci, although in civilized 
times it is not necessary to maintain that power throughout proceedings 
properly begun.” 11 We would merely add to that declaration that it was 
not necessary to limit the latency of power to civilized times; primitive 
men often found that it was not necessary to display the powci behind 
the law when the defendant acceded to pioceedings earned thiough 
properly Jheiing has emphasized the factoi of fmee in law. “Law with- 
out force is an empty name.” Again, more poetically we find, “A legal 
rule without coercion is a fire that does not burn, a light that does not 
shine ” 11 In this we agree. 

But force iri Jaw Jias a special meaning. Force means coercion, which 
in its absolute form is physical compulsion. There are, of course, as many 
forms of coercion as there are forms of power, and only certain methods 
and forms are legal. Coercion by gangsters is not legal. Even physical 
coercion by a parent is not legal, if it is extreme in form The essentials 
of legal coercion are general acceptance of the application of physical 
power, in threat or in fact, by a privileged party, foi a legitimate cause, 
in a legitimate way, and at a legitimate time. This distinguishes the sanc- 
tion of law from other social rules. 

The privilege of applying force constitutes the official element in law 
He who is generally or specifically lecognized as rightly exerting the 
element of physical coercion is a fragment of social authority. It is not 
necessary that he be an official with legal office or a constable’s badge. 
In any primitive society the so-called “piivate prosecutor” of a private 
injury is implicitly a public official pro tempore, pro eo solo delicto. He 
is not and cannot be acting solely on his own, his family’s, or his clan’s 
behalf and yet enjoy the approval or tacit support of the disinterested 
remainder of his society. If the rest of the tribal population support him 

11 For a type case, see F Boas, The Central Eskimo (Bureau of American Eth- 
nology, Annual Report 6, 1888), p. 668. 

Wo W, Holmes, Jr., McDonald v. Maybee ( Supreme Conn Reporter, Vol. 37, 
1917), p 345. 

i 3 R von Jhering, Law as Means to an End, p. 190. 
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in opinion, even though not in overt action, it can only mean that the 
society feels that the behavior of the defendant was wrong in its broadest 
implications, i.e., contiary to the standards of the society as a whole 
Thus it is m itself an injury to the society, although the group feeling 
may not be stiong enough to generate overt and specific action by the 
group as a group and on its own initiative. However, the private prose- 
cutor remains the representative of the general social interest as well as 
that which is specifically his own. This fundamental fact is ordinaiily 
ignored in discussions of primitive law, and it is in this sense that we may 
say that the difference between cnminal law and private law is a differ- 
ence m degree rather than in lcind, though there can be no doubt that 
some matteis touch the gcneial interest in fact and feeling much more 
vigorously than others in primitive law, e.g., sacniegc, homicidal tend- 
encies, and, frequently, treason. 

Regularity is what law in the legal sense has in common with law in 
the scientific sense. Regularity, it must he warned, does not mean abso- 
lute certainty There can be no true certainty where human beings enter. 
Yet there is much regularity, foi all society is based on it. In law, the 
doctime of precedent is not the unique possession of the Anglo-American 
common-law jurist. Primitive law also builds on precedents, for new de- 
cisions rest on old rules of law or norms of custom, and new decisions 
tend to supply the foundation for future action. 

Hence we may say that force, official m/thoiity, and iegvla>ity are 
the elements that modern jurisprudence teaches ns we must seek when 
we wish to differentiate lau r from meie custom or morals in whatever 
society we may consider. 

Thus we may form a working definition of law that fits primitive 
as well as civilized law in the followung terms, a law is a social norm the 
infraction of which is sanctioned m threat or in fact, by the application 
of physical force by a party possessing the socially tecogmzed pnvilege 
of so actmg. 

It is necessary to qualify the element of application of physical force 
with the phiase “m threat or in fact,” since substitutes for physical foice 
are often used in the form of confiscation of property by means of dam- 
ages or fines. But always there is the final resort of physical punishment, 
if the offender balks at confiscation or resists whatevei other substitutes 
the law enforcers apply. 

Recognition of the privilege of applying the sanctions prevents re- 
venge reactions by the offender or his kin. Where this does not exist 
there is no legal law. Thus the so-called “law of blood revenge” unre- 
strained by social limitations is no law at all but is merely a social norm. 
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When the killing of a murderer by Ins victim’s" kinsmen leads to a 
counterkilling, and on and on, \vc have the reign of fend, not of law 
Feud is internecine warfare It is a form of anarchy, not older. Such is 
die present law of nations, which measuicd against the background of 
the woild society is amazingly similar to private law on the piimitivc 
level. 

Primitive law is predominantly piivate law. The concept of commu- 
nity of interests is not easily recognized by men on the more primitive 
levels of life For them kinship is more teal than society The family and 
the clan arc often prefericd as the sccunty gtoup, as has been seen in an 
carliei chaptei Thus, offenses arc more often seen and treated as injuries 
primarily to individuals and the kin group lather than as crimes against 
the society as an entity. 

Eskimo Law. The Eskimos serve well as an example of law on the 
lowest levels of cultural development The small Eskimo local group 
rarely numbers more than 100 heads Its organization is based on the 
bilateral family, beyond which there is nothing. Theie is no lineage, no 
clan, no clubs of either men or women, and no government. Each group 
has its headman, he who is “tacitly, half-unconsciouslv recognized as fiist 
among equals”; he who is variously called ihwnatnk “he who thinks (for 
others),” anaiyuhok “the one to whom all listen,” 01 pimain “he who 
knows everything best ” The headman leads, but he does not govern. He 
lends direction to his people’s activity, but he does not direct. No Eskimo 
will give an order to another; therefoie the headman exercises no legal 
or judicial authority. 

Many acts that we consider heinous arc accepted as necessary by the 
Eskimos. Thus certain forms of homicide are socially justified and legally 
privileged. Infanticide, invalidicide, suicide, and semlicidc fall in this cate- 
gory. They are all responses to the basic principle that only those may 
survive who are able, or potentially able, to contribute to the subsistence 
eaonomy of the community. Life is piccarious in the Arctic. 

There can be few legal offenses against property among the Fskimox, 
since there is no property in land, and free borrowing of goods makes 
stealing pointless. 

Eskimo law grows out of the aggressive status struggle that bedevils 
the men. The society is wholly democratic, but prestige rivalry among 
the men is strong. Status is attainable by superior hunting skill and by 
stealing the wives of other men. The better the reputation of a man, the 
more likely he is to have his wife stolen The reason behind wife stealing 
is not primarily sexual. An Eskimo can enjoy sex without running the 
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risks involved in home bi caking. The motive lies in an attempt to out- 
innk the man whose wife he takes, if he can get away with it. 

Wife stealing is not a crime, but most litigation arises from it. The 
challenge results eithei in muider or wager of song, wrestling, or buffet- 
ing. Rasmussen found that all the adult males in a Musk Ox Eskimo 
group had been involved in murder, either as principals or as accessories; 
“the motive was invariably some quarrel about a woman.” 14 The fact 
that Eskimo husbands Mill lend their wives does not mean that they are 
fice of sex jealousy. If a man lends his wife, he enjoys the prestige of a 
giver of gifts. But if another man assumes sexual rights without permis- 
sion, that is adultery and an assault on the husband’s ego that cannot go 
unchallenged Muidei must be revenged, sooner or later. And since it is 
usual Eskimo custom for the killer to marry his victim’s widow and to 
adopt his childien, a man mav raise the boy who will slay him when he 
comes of age 

The alternative to killing an aggressor (and thus becoming involved 
in feud) is to challenge him to a juridical song contest. In the manner of 
Provencal troubadors of the thirteenth century, the two litigants scur- 
rilously abuse each other with songs composed for the occasion. 

Now I shall split off words— little sharp words 
Like the splinters which I hack off with my ax. 

A song from ancient times— a breath of the ancestors 
A song of longing— for my wife 
An impudent, black-skinned oaf has stolen her, 

Has tried to belittle her 
A miserable wretch who loves human flesh, 

A cannibal from famine days. 

Like amateur night at the local theater, he who receives the most ap- 
plause wins. Thus is the case settled without reference to the right or 
wrong of the case. But what is more important, the dispute is laid to rest. 

•Recidivist homicide, excessive sorceiy (which is de facto recidivist 
homicide), and chronic lying are crimes punishable by death under the 
procedure described earlier in this chapter. Such is the nature of rudi- 
mentary law in the Eskimo anarchy. 1 " 

Comanche Law. Comanche Indian law ways represent a somewhat 
higher development on the same general plane as Eskimo law. 

The Comanches had chiefs, both civil and military. The band was 

14 K. Rasmussen, Across Arctic Amencct, p. 250. 

15 E. A Hoebcl, “Law-ways of the Primitive Eskimos" {Journal of Criminal Lena 
(md-Cr.minology, Vol. 31, 1941), pp. d63-683. 
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larger than the Eskimo local group, and the Comanches had considerable 
pioperty, especially in hoises 

They shared with the Eskimos a fierce drive toward male dominance 
and competitive rivalry among males for status by means of wife stealing. 
To this they also added the road of nuhtaiy glory. The Comanches rec- 
ognized nine common legal offenses against the individual, viz., adultciy, 
wife absconding, violation of lcvirate privileges, homicide, killing a fa- 
vorite house, sorcety, causing another pcison to commit suicide (a form 
of homicide), failuie to fulfill a contract, and theft. 

Homicide called for the killing of the offender by the aggrieved kin 
of the dead man. This was a tiue legal penalty inasmuch as custom pre- 
vented the kin of the man so executed fiom retaliating. 

Adultciy and wife absconding weie handled variously, but in every 
case the aggneved peison was foiced by public opinion to act. He could, 
and often did, proceed directly against the erring wife, killing her, cut- 
ting off her nose, or otherwise mutilating her hapless body. This was a 
husband’s legal privilege. Or, if he preferred, he could collect damages 
from the male offender. This would be done by a direct demand 
Whether he got what he first went after or not depended on how 
couiageous the defendant was. If the aggrieved husband, on his part, was 
not strong enough or fearless enough, he could call in his fi lends or kins- 
men to prosecute for him. But then “the lawyeis got the a’ of it.” Or, 
lacking kin and friends, he could call upon any binve wainor to prose- 
cute for him. Great braves were willing, for prestige reasons, to do this 
without any material recompense whatever. 

The Comanches recognized no clear-cut types of criminal offenses. 
There are a couple of cases, half-legendary, of obnoxious sorcerers who 
were lynched, which indicates that excessive sorcery Mas a ciimc. Un- 
like most Plains tribes, the Comanches did not consider violation of the 
rules of the communal buffalo hunt to be a clearly defined crime. 10 

Ifugao Law. The Ifugaos represent yet another interesting example 
of laM' on the primitive level of organization. These mountain-dwelling 
head-hunters of Luzon possess no government worthy of being called 
such. Over 100,000 tubesmen live scatteicd throughout the deep valleys 
that crease their rugged homeland. Although there are clusters of houses 
in the more favorable spots, they have not even formed true villages, nor 
do they have a clan organization. But the bilateial group of kinsmen is 
tightly knit. In the course of centimes, the Ifugaos have carved the steep 

1B E A Hoebel, The Political Organization and Law-ways of the Comanche In- 
dians (American Andiropological Association, Memoir 54; Contributions from the 
Laboratory of Anthropology, 4, 1940). 
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walls of their mountains into stupendous rice terraces fed by intricate 
irrigation systems. Their paddies arc privately owned and protected by 
a complex body of substantive law. Ifugaos aie capitalists who have many 
legal rules controlling credit and debt In addition, they are litigious m 
the exticnie, for each man is sensitive about his “face” and quick to take 
offense. Their list of possible legal wiongs is long indeed. 

How do they handle a legal case 5 A man with a grievance or a claim 
tries first to exact a satisfactory settlement from the opposite pnity Fail- 
ing this, he must go to a monkalun, a man of the highest social class 
who has a reputation as a man of affairs and a number of enemy heads to 
his credit. The monkalun heais his story. Next he accosts the defendant 
with the charges The defendant in turn pleads his cause. Meanwhile, 
both plaintiff and defendant are marshaling their fighting relatives-just 
m case. The vionkalun shuttles back and forth between the two paities, 
wheedling, arguing, threatening, cajoling— attempting to induce them to 
give ground so that they may meet on terms acceptable to each Cus- 
tomary law makes the penalties and obligations of both parties quite ex- 
plicit for evety conceivable offense. But first there must be agreement 
on the exact nature and degree of the offense. Claim must be balanced 
against countci claim. Each side weighs the fighting stiength and inclina- 
tion of the other. But at long last, if the patience of the monkalun and 
the litigants endures, a settlement is reached and damages are paid (if it 
is an assault case) or the debt is satisfied (if it is an economic dispute). But 
if no settlement satisfactory to each disputant is reached, the monkalun 
finally withdraws from the case. Then the plaintiff or his kinsmen under- 
take to kill the defendant— or any convenient lunsinan of his. Feud is 
forthcoming. The creaking legal machinery has broken down. 

The vionkalun lepresents the public interest by his intervention. Yet 
he is only mcipiently a public officer. He makes no decision and enforces 
no judgment, but he provides the means through his good offices of 
bringing disputants to a resolution of their conflict. All Ifugao legal of- 
fenses are wrongs to be prosecuted by the aggrieved individual. There 
are no recognized crimes against society at large . 17 

Cheyenne Law. The Cheyenne Indians represent a more mature and 
sophisticated development of law on the middle level of primitive society. 
The state was well organized. It had a large tribal council of civil chiefs 
with a ten-year tenure of office. There were no clans, but military socie- 
ties flourished. 

Adultery was still a private wrong, but most rare. Wife absconding 

lT ,k. F. Barton, “Ifugao Law” (.University of California Publications m American 
Archaeology and Ethnology, Vol. 15, 1919). 
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was not cultuially countenanced and gave little cause for trouble. Pres- 
tige dnves in Cheyenne life had been effectively socialized or turned 
against the outside world A man made his aggressive record against ene- 
mies, not against fellow tribesmen 

Homicide was a sin and a crime. As a sm it comiptcd the viscera of 
the killer, which “lotted within him,” so that he gave off a putt id odor 
His stench was obnoxious to the buffaloes, who shunned the Cheyennes, 
so that starvation threatened What is more, nnudci still pollutes the foui 
sacred Medicine Arrows that are the tribal fetish. Illood gets on the 
feathets. And while blood is on the Allows, bad luck dogs the ttibc. To 
purify the Arrows and clear the air, two things must be done. In the old 
days, the great tribal council sat m judgment. The murdcicr was exiled. 
Then an impressive ceremony of puiifymg the arums was performed be- 
fore the whole tribe— with the exception of murderers and then families. 

Such a system makes blood revenge, feud, and capital punishment 
impossible. The Cheyennes in their own way had found the means to 
suppress internal disruption without recourse to autocracy 

Violation of the 1 ules of the annual communal buffalo hunt was sum- 
marily punished by the military society m charge of the occasion The 
culprit’s weapons were destroyed and his horse beaten. But if he showed 
contrition, the vety men who punished him bestowed free gifts upon him 
to set him once more on the road to right living. The Cheyennes undei- 
stood that the purpose of punishment is to correct and reform . 18 

Ashanti Law. Finally, the Ashanti of West Africa may be cited as 
a primitive people well on the road toward civilized law. 

The Ashanti are a powerful nation with a constitutional monarchy. 
Clan feuding has been checked and all private law brought within the 
potential jurisdiction of the royal criminal courts. Any private dispute 
ordinarily settled between the household heads of the two disputants can 
be thiown into royal hands by the simple device of one of the quarreling 
persons swearing an oath on the Great Forbidden Name of a god that 
the other is guilty of an offense against him. In rebuttal his adversary 
swears on the same forbidden name that he did not commit the wrong. 
One or the other is guilty of a false oath— perjuiy. This act is a capital 
crime for which the liar must lose his head. 

Whoever hears the swearing must arrest the two, for every citizen is 
the king’s agent in such an event. Fie leads them to a log kept for the 
purpose and chains them to it, after which he trots off to the king's 
bailiff with the news. A day for the trial is set. When hauled before the 

18 Llewellyn and Hoebel, op cit , Chaps '4-7. 
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king and his council of elders, each litigant tells his story. The stories are 
repeated verbatim by the king’s speaker, and each affirms the accuracy 
of the repetition. So is the issue joined Now one or the other of the pris- 
oners before the bar names a witness. Fie is biought forth to sweai a 
deadly conditional curse that what he shall say is the truth of the matter. 
In this the Ashanti place implicit faith, for the whole trial hinges on 
what is now said. On the testimony of the single witness, one paity is 
freed and the other condemned to be beheaded— unless the long in def- 
erence to the needs of his treasury allows the luckless one “to buy his 
head,” l.e., pay a fine. 

Aside from this crude but remarkable device for extending the king’s 
peace, theie is also a great body of criminal regulations, eveiy one of 
which is punishable by death. These range from homicide— “only the king 
may wield the knife”— to carrying a chicken on top of a load. Even sui- 
cide is a capital offense. It constitutes a usurpation of the king’s exclusive 
right to kill. The corpse of the suicide is hauled into court, tried, and 
decapitated. As a more practical gesture, his properties arc also confis- 
cated on behalf of the king. 

Ashanti criminal law overreached the mark in much the same way as 
the law of eighteenth-century England with its 200 capital crimes. It is 
significant as an example of the way that monarchy becomes the means 
of expressing the social interest in the maintenance of order by replace- 
ment of private law by criminal. This is a genuine social advance over 
the chaos of societies that allow feuding. 10 

The Growth of Law. Modern jurisprudence has much to tell the 
anthropologist about leads for the study of the formation of law through 
the processes of litigation. Sociological jurisprudence points up the fact 
that breach and disputes in conflicts of claims are the most constant 
source of the law. “Breach,” says Seagle, “is the mother of law as neces- 
sity is the mother of invention.” 20 On the authority of Holmes we have 
it that “a law embodies beliefs that have tuumphed in the battle of ideas 
and then translated themselves into action,” and in the same vein Pound 
has written, “The law is an attempt to reconcile, to harmonize, to com- 
promise . . . overlapping or conflicting interests.” 21 Law exists in order 
to channel behavior so that conflicts of interest do not come to overt 
clash. It comes into existence to clear up the muddle when interests do 
clash. New decisions are ideally so shaped as to determine which mter- 

10 R. S. Rattray, Ashanti Law and Constitution. 

20 W Seagle, The Quest for Law, p. 35. 

21 R. Pound, “A Theory of Legal Interests” ( American Sociological Society, Pub - 
licattaas, Vol 16, 1920), p. 44 
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ests best accord with the accepted Stan daul.s of what is' good foi the 
society. Of course, it is unfortunately tine that tyrants, usutpers, and 
pettifoggers can and do pcivert the ends of law to their own designs 
without regard to social intci ests or prevailing standards of what is right. 

As a canon of realistic law it may be said, and this is particularly im- 
portant for anthropologists, that unless a dispute arises to test the prin- 
ciples of law in the crucible of litigation, thcie can he no certainty as to 
the precise rule of law for a particular situation, no matter what is said 
as to what will or should be done. A law that is never btoken may b.' 
nothing more than an omnipotent custom, for one will never know more 
than this until it is tested m a legal action. 

The role of the claimant is the most important single factor in the 
development of law in primitive societies. Numerous w liters have com- 
mented upon the telative absence of legislative enactment by piimitive 
government. Lowic, who is distinguished among American anthropolo- 
gists for his unique contributions to the study of legal phenomena, has 
offered a general statement that is fairly typical of the prevailing opinion 
“. . . rt should be noted that the legislative function in most primitive 
communities seems strangely curtailed when compared with that exer- 
cised in the more complex civilizations ” - Salmond parallels this w ith the 
statement that “the function of the State in its earlier conception is, to 
enforce the law, not to make it.” - J Lowie continues, “All the exigencies 
of normal social intercouise are covered by customaiy law, and the busi- 
ness of such governmental machinery as exists is rather to exact obedi- 
ence to traditional usage than to create new precedents.” -* 

Now this would he true for wholly static societies,' but, as Lowie 
would be among the fiist to acknowledge, no society is wholly static. 
New' exigencies always arise One thing permanent about human society 
is its impermanence Especially when strange cultures come into con- 
tact do new’ materials, new ways of behaving, and new ideas enter into 
the cultural picture. 

These new elements are not usually adopted simultaneously by all 
members of the society. The inevitable consequence is that when some 
members get new' goods and new ideas, they have new’ interests for 
which the old lines of the culture have made no provision. Their use of 
their new acquisitions almost certainly comes into conflict with the old 
standards held by others. New' custom and new law must then be gen- 
erated. 

22 R H, Lowie, Pumitive Society, p 358, 

23 Salmond, op cit., p 49. 

Lowie, op. cit., p. 358. 
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However or by whomsoever the judgment may be rendeied in any 
dispute, it is the claimant and the defendant who lay the grounds of the 
claim and counterclaim or denial., If one or the other does it skillfully, 
soundly, and wisely, the basis of decision is likely to be found in his 
statement of his claim. No matter how selfish the motivation of a dis- 
putant may be, unless he be a fool indeed, he poses his claim against the 
background of “right” social principles, geneial rightness, and the well- 
being of the entire social group. How else can he gain enduring social 
acceptance of his position 5 Naturally, also, the more skillfully he argues 
his case in teims of the consonance of his claim with the well-established 
principles of social older, the greater the probability that he will shape 
the law as he wishes it to be determined.' - ® 

Evidence. Any lawsuit or criminal tiial involves at least two questions. 
Is the alleged offense an illegal act 5 If so, is the defendant guilty of the 
offense 5 The first is a question of law. The second is a question of fact. 
If the first can be brought to a negative answer, then there is no need 
to seek an answer to the second. The case must be dropped 

Assuming there is a legal rule covering the alleged act, how aie the 
facts then determined 5 

On the lower levels of legal development the question of evidence is 
not of great importance, In a small community not much behavior is 
secret. As a Shoshone once commented to the author, “They just wait 
around. Sooner or later the facts will come out.” In Comanche trials the 
question of guilt or innocence was rarely raised. The usual point of 
argument was only the extent of damages. 

Judges or prosecutors with skill in cross-examination or detectives 
with masteiy of the techniques of scientific investigation are not of the 
primitive world Extortion of confessions by third-degree methods occur 
in a few tribes, as in the case of the Comanche husband who could 
choke his wife or hold her over a fire until she named her jovei Cut 
mote commonly the primitive man when he cannot get at the facts by 
direct means has recourse to the supernatural. 

Divination is the most common device. An Eskimo seer ties a thong 
aiound the head of a reclining person, or a bundled coat, or even the 
diviner’s own foot. When the proper spirit has entered the object, the 

25 Many examples of this process may be found in Llewellyn and Hoebel, op. cit,, 
or in J. Richardson, Law and Status among the Kiowa Indians (American Ethno- 
logical Society, Monograph 1, 1940) Because Cheyenne and Kiowa societies were 
undergoing rapid change during the period covered by these studies, the process of 
judicial lawmaking was more intensified than is the case in more stable cultures. 
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questions may be put. As it is haid or easy to lift, the answer is “yes” 
or “no.” 

Among many North Amciican Indians, the still surface of water that 
has been put into the abdominal cavity of an animal reveals the image of 
the culprit. “Just as easy as leading a newspaper,” says Post Oak Jim, 
the Comanche. Trobnand Islanders dig up the newly bmied coipse of a 
dead peison to see what signs it may reveal. Maggots mean the lamented 
one was killed by the chief’s sorceier for having been too successful 
with women. If the lips are pursed, the same conclusion is indicated 
Blotches of color on the slon mean he painted Ins house too ostenta- 
tiously for one of his social station, and so u as done in by a jealous chief. 

Conditional cuisc enters into trial procedure among almost all peo- 
ples It is the assertion that always includes 01 implies the clause, “if 
what I say is not true, then may the supcmatuial destroy me.” “You 
[SunJ saw me. May the one who lies die before winter.” 

Even our own courts do not lely wholly upon our laws against pei- 
luiy, since every witness must first swear a conditional curse— “So help 
me God.” (“May God smite me, if I he!”) Or is it, since the laws of 
criminal perjury are more recent than the conditional curse, that the 
courts do not have full faith in the efficacy of the curse? 

Oath is merely a formal declaration that the testimony given is true. 
It may or may not imply the sanction of a supernatural pou er against 
falsehood. Often it is accompanied by a ritual act, as touching the pipe 
to the lips among Indians, or touching an arrow laid aeioss the horns of 
'a buffalo skull. 

Ordeal is peculiarly rare in the New World, which was to the good 
fortune of the Indians, to say the least. But most of the hideous forms 
known to medieval Europe were practiced with variations throughout 
Asia, Indonesia, and Africa. The ordeal by hot iron with which Ibsen 
opens his historical play The Pretendcn ; had its counterpart in Ifugao. 
Various Philippine tribes used the old technique of tying up the two 
litigants and throwing them in a river. He who rose to the surface first 
was guilty Ordeal bv poison is popular in Africa. In Ashanti the de- 
fendant to a trial may drink a poison brew. If he vomits, he is innocent. 
If he does not vomit, he dies. And that is proof enough for any nun. 

Trends in the Giowtli of Law. Law is a consequence of social differ- 
entiation and inci easing complexity in society. Simple societies have little 
need of law, and on the earliest levels of human existence there were 
probably no legal institutions. In such rude groups as the Shoshones, 

* 

- G R H. Lowie, The Crow Indians, p. 217 
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Eskimos, Andaman Islanders, and Afnean Bushmen there is little of what 
we would call law. Almost all relations in the tribe aie face-to-face and 
intimate. The demands imposed by culture aie relatively few; child 
training is direct and comprehensive. Ridicule is keenly felt, for theic is 
no escape in anonymity. Tabu and the fear of supernatural sanctions 
cover a large area of bchavioi. Special interests are few, for there is little 
accumulated wealth Conflict arises mostly in interpersonal relations. 
Hence, homicide and adultery are the most common legal focuses. Sor- 
cery as a foim of homicide always looms large as an illegal possibility, 
but among the simpler peoples soicery, which uses supernatural tech- 
niques, is usually met with supernatural countermeasures rather than with 
legal action. 

Among the higher hunteis, the pastoralists, and the ruder gaidemng 
peoples, the size of the group and the increased complexity of the cul- 
ture make possible greater divergence of interests between the members 
of the tribe. Conflict of interests grows and the need for legal devices for 
settlement and control of the internal clash of interests begins to be felt. 
Private law emerges and spreads. It exerts a restraining influence but, 
like the clan, it has inherent limitations that prevent it from completely 
satisfying the need it must meet. As no man is competent to judge his 
own cause, procedure under private law leads too often not to a just set- 
tlement but to internecine fighting. A society that is to advance beyond 
the limited horizons of barbarism must master the feudistic tendencies 
of kin-group organization 

Experience in the development of other branches of culture is also 
accompanied with experience in the manipulation of the social-control 
phases of culture. Instruments and devices of government are created 
To a greater and greater extent private law is replaced by public law. 
The state and its agencies corrode away the family and its legal powers. 
“Through all its course,” the development of society, wrote Maine, “has 
been distinguished by the gradual dissolution of family dependency and 
the growth of individual obligation m its place.” 27 

The individual takes his place in a legal system sustained and oper- 
ated almost wholly under public control The kinship element is not 
dead in modern civilization but it is much reduced in relative importance, 
and government and public law have filled much of the space formerly 
occupied by it. 

The next development is clearly the final emergence of an area of 
la tv framed and administered by a world commonwealth. Ultimately, it 

1 

. P El. S. Maine, Ancient Law, p. 163. 
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shall be this oi regression Today primitive law prevails betvi ecu nations. 
By and large, what passes as International Law consists of no more than 
normative rules for the conduct of afFaiis between nations as they have 
been enunciated and agreed upon fiom time to time by means of treaties, 
pacts, and covenants. In addition, a body of prevailing custom in inter- 
national intercom sc, recognised by tacit consensus or verbalized in arbi- 
tration, Woild Court awards and United Nations decisions, provides the 
other main source of its substance. But this body of social norms foi in- 
ternational intercourse is as yet no mine than the by-laws of the sub- 
groups we call nations. International law now consists of substantive 
rules without imperative legal sanctions. 

The United Nations today, like the League of Nations of yesterday, 
because the power of universal coeicive, absolute force is withheld from 
it, cannot make law of the international norms upon which it detenmnes 
Whatever the idealist may desire or the nationalist fear, foice and the 
threat of foice remain the ultimate power in the implementation of law 
between nations, as it does in law 7 within the nation or tribe But until 
the use ot force or the threat of foice as now 7 exercised by nation against 
nation are brought under the socialized control of a world community, 
by and for world society, they remain not the sanctions of world law 
but the instruments of social anarchy and the constant threat to the sur- 
vival of present civilizations 

The metamorphosis from primitive law to modern on the plane of 
international intercourse awaits the emeigence of the consciousness ol 
world community by all men. If the fulfilment comes in our times, it 
shall be our happy destiny to participate in the greatest event in the 
legal history of mankind. If not— 
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The only land of society that could be said to be without political 
- rganization would be one consisting of a single bilateial extended family 
within which theie were no organized subdivisions. Sex and age differ- 
ences would be present, to be sure, and there would be one or two ic- 
ligious specialists. But the society would be organized as a single large 
family operating under familial controls. All problems would be settled 
as family problems, and there would be no other divisive groupings 
within the community. Family and community would be one. 

This land of society is approximated among some of the simpler 
primitive peoples, as the Shoshones, but it exists nowhere among men 
today, nor has it been observed to have existed since written records 
have been kept. 1 

Political organization comes into being wherever societies are seg- 
mented on the basis of kinship, economics, religion, sex, fraternities, or 
community. Where there are subgroups that aie disci ete entities within 
the social entirety, there is political organization— a system of regulation 
of relations between groups or members of different groups within the 
society at large. 

The State. It follows that where there is political organization, there 
is a state. If political organization is universal, so then is the state. One 
is. the group, the other an institutionalized complex of behavior. 

Whether state and society are one has long vexed political philoso- 
phers. The social scientist sees no problem here. The state is but an 
aspect of societv, the group organization of society when seen from the 
angle of the political control of its members and its formal relations to 
other societies. Thus, as Linton observes, the tribe is a social entity 
marked by a sentiment of community due to common culture, while the 
state is a political entity marked by common governmental organization 2 

Although we often speak of the state in terms of government, the 

1 “Among all known people— the autonomous, land-owning socio-political group 
is greater than the bilateral family ” J H. Steward, “The Economic and Social Basis 
of Primitive Bands” in Essay s m Anthropology in Honor of Alfred Louis Kroeber , 
p. 333. 

__>R="i\f. Linton, The Study of Man, p, 240 
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state is more than mere government It is the organized association of men 
(the group) for whom a specialized suborganization functions to trans- 
mute state policy into social action. Thus I, a citizen, am a member of 
the state, but I am not a part of its government in a strict and fmmal 
sense. Government is to be thought of as the practicing executive instru- 
ment of the state. Says Maclver, “When vve speak of the state we mean 
the organization of which government is the administrative organ.” 3 

In simple democratic societies of the order of the early New England 
town, the personnel of the state and government arc nearly identical. 
This is tiue of the simplest primitive societies. But m complex societies 
with highly developed political structures sci viced bv special function- 
aries it is quite otherwise. 

A variety of grossly defined labels aic applied to different forms of 
states in terms of the preponderant power sources in the matter of con- 
trol of the governmental machinery- 

1. Oligarchy is that state whose government is controlled by a small gioup 
within the larger society. 

2. Monarchy vests power (in theory at lease) in one man, the king. 

3 Gerontocracy puts governmental power in the hands of the old men as 
a class. 

4. Democracy retains control in the hands of a large part of the people 

5. Theocracy leans to supernaturahstic domination of the government bv 
priests or other religious specialists endowed with sanctity. 

Such labels must be used with caution, for they are apt to be quite 
misleading in that they induce us to oversimplify the pluralistic nature 
of the state in which a multitude of divergent interests meet and merge 
or clash. African monarchies have all the external appearance of absolute 
autocracies But if an observer centers attention on the powers of the 
royal elders, he will emphasize their oligarchic nature. Yet the “voice of 
the people” is also so insistently heard by the tulers as to give a strong 
democratic tinge to the functioning of the monarchy. 

There are also classifications of states based on the size and composi- 
tion of the politically organized unit. These may be ranged in an ascend- 
ing scale in which each higher unit presupposes the existence of those 
below it (see diagram on page 378). 

Tlic Local Group, The local group is the seedbed of all Statism. In 
face-to-face relations in the daily round of life it is- the first group be- 
yond the family to which personal loyalty is attached. In the os pi it de 
corps of the local group lies the germ of patriotism. It is the simplest 

1 R. AI Maclver, The Web of Government , p 31. 
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unit of territorial organization known to man, and it is piesumably the 
only territorial unit of society known to early humanity as it emerged 
from apehood to manhood As tve see it among the lower contemporary 
tribes— the Shoshones, Eskimos, Andaman Islandeis and all other Negutos, 
the Bushman, and Australians— the local gioup is autonomous and politi- 
cally sufficient unto itself. It is bilaterally organized and, due to male 
dominance and hunting ecology, is usually patrilocal. It is autonomous, 
or neaily so, maintains communal piopcrty claims to its recognized ter- 
ritory, and is nomadic within its defined land area. It is small and com- 


Gommonwenlth 



DlslncE (tribot I subdivision) 

Band 

! 

Local group (horde) 

pact (20 to 100 persons) and usually holds 100 or more square miles of 
land. 1 Because all members of the local group are usually close relatives, 
the Bushmen, Negritos, and Australians prescribe local group exogamy. 
Eskimos and Shoshones do not force exogamy on a locality basis, but 
anyone within three degrees of relationship is tabued as a mate. Local 
groups may share a common culture with other local groups within a 
tribe and be part of a larger society. Yet they may be so discrete that it 
is scarcely proper to speak of them as constituting a tribe. This is cer- 
tainly true of the Shoshones. 

New local groups come into being through fission. Small groups 
break off from parent groups and find a new territory to occupy. This 
may come about through mcieasc of the population beyond the maxi- 
mum sustainable with the food resources available in the tiaditional band 
territory. Or it may result from internal dissension. Or an ambitious po- 
litical aspirant may draw off a group of followers when he cannot gain 

,jLC£“Steward. no cit. 
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leadership ascendancy in his home group. These piocesses occur over 
and over, and it is likely that the peopling of the earth in pichistoric 
times was done more in this wise than in the wholesale migtalion of 
already established local groups. 

The Band. When a new group splits off from the parent gioup it 
docs not sever all ties with it. Its mcnibcis cany the same old attitudes 
and habits of life. There lingeis a certain amount of loyalty for the old 
group, although the new one has first claim on the affections of its mem- 
bers Intermai riage is maintained, as well as other forms of social intei - 
course. Resources of the environment permitting, the local groups get 
cogethcr occasionally for ceremonial purposes and visiting. Sometimes 
they join forces for war and defense. 

The impulse for the getting together of local groups springs basically 
from the desire to see new faces and old acquaintances, to enjoy the social 
pleasures that are possible in a large gathering, to break with games, 
dance, and ceremony the routine of everyday giubbing. Dance and cere- 
mony in turn function not only to satisfy the psychic need for socia- 
bility but to reinforce the appetite for it by building up the feeling of 
unity between local groups. In the end they and the pressures of vvai 
solidify the local groups into bands social units with political organiza- 
tion embracing a number but not all of the local groups within the tribe. 

Shoshones live through the summer months in scattered local groups. 
Bands constitute the winter villages, which endure through the spring 
fertility ceremonies. Australian local groups gather for tribal initiation 
and fertility lites whenever the need corresponds with the accumulation 
of food surpluses. 

Kirghiz herdeis gather in band villages during the winter months and 
spread out in local groups to find summer pasturage. Cheyenne Indians 
scattered in small local group camps to weather out the winter, gathered 
in great tribal conclaves for the early summer ceremonies, then broke up 
into band groupings for the remainder of the summer, finally to split 
into local groups again as fall arrived. Seasonal vacations in food supply 
thus usually control the time and duration of band consolidation among 
the more precariously existing hunteis and gatherers. 

The Nation. A consolidation of local groups and bands into a perma- 
nent political oiganization, which embraces the whole tube, produces the 
nation. The Cheyenne Indians with tribal council and tribal chiefs rep- 
resent this stage.'"' A tribe may or may not be organized as a nation The 
Cheyennes were but the Conianches were not 

0 Cf. K. N. Llewellyn and E. A. Hocbel, The Cheyenne IEay, Chaps. 7 aTsLac, 
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Confederacy. The union of two or more nations for purposes of war 
and peace produces a confederacy. Each, howevei, keeps a largei measure 
of its own identity and autonomy. Confederacy involves moie than mcie 
alliance, which is at best a temporary makeshift (as our recent wartime 
love match with Russia too potently demonstrates). It calls for a rela- 
tively permanent and modciately subtle wedding of interests and organi- 
zations among the sevcial nations involved. Yet confederacy as a political 
device can never achieve enduring stability, since by its nature the com- 
ponent states leserve to themselves the light to place their particulai istic 
interests above those of the united body. The thirteen American colonics 
quickly realized the fallibility of confederacy. After the years of con- 
federation they had the wisdom to move on to fedeiation in the greatest 
single act of political creation in all history. The inherent weaknesses of 
confederacy were the fatal defects of the erstwhile League of Nations, 
and they likewise constitute the crippling features that have doomed the 
present United Nations to impotence. 

For all its shortcomings, confederacy is a social scheme that is not 
easily attained Each nation is jealous of its own uniqueness Voluntary 
sacrifice of self-determination comes hard. Outside of North Amenca 
confederacy among primitive nations was rare indeed. Even on our con- 
tinent few tribes attained it. But the Iroquois and the Southeastern In- 
dians of the United States showed how it could be done even by lllit- 
ciate savages, and confederacies weie not unknown in Central and South 
America. 

Empire. Consolidation of nations or tribes into large units of political 
organization through conquest by a dominant nation produces empire. 
In its most elemental form it is enough if even a single conquered tribe 
is brought under the continued conti oiling power of the conquerors. In 
its more usual and elaborate form empire involves a cluster of subjugated 
tubes drawn into the state system of the conquerors. Most empires are 
of this order, for once a victorious nation masters the technique of hold- 
ing its victims m permanent subjugation and has tasted the fruits of its 
yield, it strives to extend its sway in an cver-mcreasing scope. 

Empire is found only on the higher levels of primitive culture. The 
conquerors must have a well-knit political organization to give coordina- 
tion to their military adventures, and above all they must have enough 
political centralization to be able to set up and maintain an administra- 
tive system over the conquered peoples. Further, the cultures of one or 
both of the tribes must have attained at least the gardening stage of 
e conom y so that the labor of the subject peoples can be utilized to pro- 
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duce food or handicraft surpluses for appropriation by the master nation 
Tribute is the goal of empire. 

Empire in the long tun tends to be self-dissolving. It tests on force 
and may always be destioyed by force. Revolt is an ever-ptesent possi- 
bility. Other power states eye nval empnes as juicy plums If only they 
can displace the 1 tiling group within the enipiic structure, the hints of 
the exploitative oigamzation are thens for die harvesting. Aside from 
destruction fiom without, however, social pioccsscs woik continuously 
within the empire to transform it. The end tcsulr is either a .stabilized 
conquest state with caste organization 01 a commonwealth. Fiinutive peo- 
ples ordinarily arrive at the first solution. Modem empires tend toward 
the second. 

In Afuca, given sufficient time, as also in ancient India, the empire 
fuses into a higher type of tubal oiganization in which the conquerors 
become a ruling caste and the various subjugated tubes lower castes or 
social classes. 

Caste and conquest states are exploitative states. The Marxist defini- 
tion of the state as a system of politico-economic domination by one class 
for the exploitation of another aptly applies to them. But the Marxist 
desire to make of this a universal definition of the state leads to false 
conclusions from false premises The state on low'd levels of primitive 
society is not of this older. Nor are the states on the higher levels of 
social organization necessarily so. The Leninist dictum that in a classless 
society the state will wither aw'ay and die may be true of the state de- 
fined solely m terms of class exploitation. But when we see the state as 
a social organization whose function is to determine general social policy 
for the social whole, an organization equipped with privileged power to 
enforce social policy, it will be lccognized as an inevitable and continu- 
ing feature of the social life of men. 

Governmental Functions. The basic function of law is, as has been 
seen, to resolve conflicts of intei est between individuals and groups 
within a society. In its internal activities this is also one of the important 
functions of the state. Foi this reason, the state assumes more and moio 
control over the legal system of a society as its culture becomes more 
complex and the possibilities for interest conflicts between members in- 
crease in number. Every person and subgroup naturally strives to influ- 
ence the state to make its decisions in terms favorable to the ideas and 
interests of that person or group. They do this through legislative action 
and pleading cases at law. Every legal disputant argues lus claim in terms 
of its being in harmony with the established usage of the tribe and what 
is right custom. The state decision goes to one party or the oth*j^and 
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as Holmes once remarked, “There nevei has been a judicial decision that 
did not hurt somebody.” 

Within the limitations imposed by social restiaint, it is obviously de- 
sirable to acquire as much control over the judicial and state machinery 
as is possible. Decisions will then be made according to principles har- 
monious to your own interests and concepts of right rather than the 
other fellow’s. A laige part of political struggle in any segmented society 
is of this older. The political goal is to get in the driver’s seat with y our 
hands on the control levers of the governmental machinery. Politics is 
in a broad sense the process of determining who gets what, when, and 
how. 

Thus the state, which is a cultural creation to meet general social 
needs through government, is always m danger of having the government 
captured by special inteiest groups who undertake to usurp the power of 
the state to their own limited ends and interests. Because the instuiment 
of the state is socially endowed with physical force, the state in larger 
societies is easily susceptible to tyranny. There is less danger of this in 
small primitive societies where interests are quite homogeneous and the 
range of material culture is limited. 

It is an eternal paradox of society and a basic sociological pnnciple 
that increasing complexity of culture requires delegation of authority 
and specialized functions to professional or semiprofessional personnel, 
while on the other hand the specialized functionaries are always driven 
by self-interest to think and act as though the job exists for them, not 
they for the job In government the struggle endures through the ages. 
The problem is how to give the governors sufficient power to do what 
needs to be done, while at the same time limiting their urge to abuse the 
power that must be put at theii disposal. Government is a dynamic 
process in which no solution can be permanent. The price of liberty is 
eternal vigilance. 

“The final justification of all government rests on the need for main- 
taining the superiority of the general interest without sapping the social 
initiative of the community.” 6 

The Headman. The earliest and most primitive type of governmental 
leader is not the chieftain but the headman. Notions about patnaichal 
tyrants among lower primitives have little reality . 7 Of course, there is no 

n F. M. Marx, “Administrative Ethics and the Rule of Law” (mss.). 

7 Promulgated a half-century ago by J. J. Atkinson in Primal Law, made popular 
by H. G. Wells’s The Outline of History , utilized by S. Freud as the foundation for 
his unfortunate essay into anthropology, Tptem and Tabu, and still clung to by psy- 
choanalysts such as Theodore Reik in his Ritual: Psychoanalytic Studies 
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way of knowing for contain just how' Stone Age man disported him- 
self, but at least we can observe the gcneial charactenstics of the primi- 
tive hunters that have survived into the modern age 

“The headman of a Chuicahua | Apache] local gioup can he thought 
of as a natuial-born lcadei, one who earns the confidence and support 
of his neighbors. His influence is considerable, but it is of an informal 
nature.” 8 

The leaflet is expected to speak on all important occasions. Among 
the Yavapai of Arizona, the headman was model ate in speech, stopped 
qtmrcls, and knew' the best camp sites. People followed him because his 
personality won their confidence. Of the Comanche headmen, That’s It 
sagely obscivcd, “I hardly know lunv to tell about them; they nevci had 
much to do except to hold the band together.” '' That’s It put his finger 
on it. The headman in the primitive woild rarely has explicit authority, 
lus functions are so subtle that they defy easy description Yet he is the 
focal point of the local group. 

As tlarrasser notes among the Cencial Austtalians, the “chief is at 
most ptima inter pates with few exceptions among the Dieri and in West 
Victoria.” 111 Similar evidence comes from the Shoshones and the Eskimos. 
The Shoshone headman is called teguvni, which in its fullest sense means 
“good talk thrown out to the people.” In western Alaska the headmen 
are those w'ho “by their extended acquaintance with the traditions, cus- 
toms and rites connected with the festivals, as well as being possessed of 
an unusual degree of common sense, are deferred to and act as chief ad- 
visers of the community.” 11 

The simplest primitive societies are always democracies, larelv does 
dictatorial political leadership crop up among savages. 

Chieftains. Complexity of social life shaipens the need for leadership 
and the delegation of responsibility. Societies that aie developed enough 
to have a tribal state always possess chiefs. A chief is differentiated from 
the headman merely by degiee of authority and social distinction. Hus 
position may or may not be inherited. Ills functions and powers are 
vanable among different peoples. 

*M. E. Oplci, An Apache Life-way , pp 213-234 

" E. A Hoebel, The Political Organization and Law-ways of the Comanche In- 
dians (American Anthropological Association, Memoir S4. Contributions from the 
Laboratory of Anthropology, 4, 1940), p. 18 

10 A. Harrasser, Die Rechtsverletzung bci den australuchen Eingeborenen (Bei- 
lageheft zur vergleichende Rechtswissenschaft, Vol. SO, 1936). 

11 E. W. Nelson, The Eskimos about leering Strait (Bureau of Ameiican Eth- 
nology, Annual Report 18, 1899), p. 304. 
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In North America it was unusual for a chief to have stiong power. 
Great care was taken in many tribes to separate the offices of peace chiefs 
and war chiefs. Peace chiefs were the civil governors. Usually they were 
band or clan headmen elevated to the status of membership in the tubal 
council. They supervised internal tribal relations and had judicial powers 
over a few classes of cume. Most legal offenses, however, remained in 
the area of private wrongs to be settled by the parties concerned. Some- 
times, as in the case of the Cheyennes, Omahas, and Iroquois, the civil 
chiefs were explicitly chosen for limited tenuie. War chiefs were the 
heads of military fraternities, or a war chief could be any man who had 
an outstanding war record. Naturally, such war chiefs could make their 
opinion felt in the tribe, but they had very limited constitutional poweis 
in the operation of the camp in peacetime. The most militaristic Ameri- 
can Indians were astute enough to realize that military dictatorship is the 
greatest of all threats to the democratic way of life. 

The main social functions of chiefs, it may seem strange to contem- 
plate, need not be political. Yet there is really nothing strange about this, 
if we consider the King of England His political functions have atro- 
phied, but his symbolic and ceremonial functions evoke a stir of emotion 
in British hearts the world over. 

In the pnmitive world the Trobnand chief enjoys high status and 
many piivileges. Tribute must be paid him, but he utilizes it mostly to 
put on ceremonial feasts on behalf of his people. His functions are more 
to serve as a mainspring of ceremonial activity than as political officer 

This is true in greater or less degree for all of Oceania (even in tribes 
where chiefs stem from conquerors), for as Forde observes, 

The origin and development of chieftainship in Melanesia is by no means 
clear, but everywhere the chiefs claim the same essential rights and powers. 
Thev are nearly always real or alleged immigrants who make similar claims 
to sanctity, superiority and to the control of valuable ritual. 

The chiefs of the Sa’a people on the island of Ulawa, Solomon Islands, 
are aliens who established and maintained their position by arrogance 
and determination, who are regarded not as political directors but as feast 
givers and the controllers of certain ceremonies. “By the splendor of their 
feasts they enhance the prestige of their district and win the approval 
of the commoners who make gifts of food for yet more feasts .” 12 

Exactly the same could be said of the Indians of the Northwest Coast 
of North America with their potlatching chiefs (see pages 296-299). 

r 

D. Forde, Habitat , Economy, and Society , pp. 182, 183. 
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Hereditary Monarchies. Kingship results from the development of the 
heieditaiy tendency into a hei editary pi mciplc Its main function is to 
introduce stability into the administration of government. Strong clans 
make for mtiatiibal strife. The law of blood revenge must he superseded 
by a stronger law of the whole society. This can conveniently be the 
king’s law and the king’s peace. But the power of paramount chieftains 
is in itself a luscious prize for powcr-huugiy men. With bloody mtiiguc 
and with tuimoil in then struggles to project themselves into chieftain- 
ship they can tend the peace of the tribe. Clcaily defined heieditaiy suc- 
cession puts a check on such social abscesses. Yet the oftentimes fatal 
defect of the hereditary principle is that the heir to succession may have 
no aptitude for the job The king may be a feeble weakling, oi worse 
still, a dangeious egomaniac. In the one event, tire state may fail to func- 
tion effectively in times of crisis. In the other, tyranny supplants social 
justice, and men suffer under corruption. 

Kingship is so common among advanced pi motive societies that we 
must conclude that the need for centralized control outweighs the urge 
for democratic freedom at this level of social development The resur- 
gence of democracy comes later. But where democracy fails, the need 
for centralization produces dictatorship or fitful moves for the restora- 
tion of monarchy. 

The hereditary principle is no thought-out device It develops quite 
naturally and without conscious awareness. We can see this among those 
American Indian tribes who explicitly deny hereditary succession to 
chieftainship. In spite of the fact that any good man may become a chief, 
records show again and again that a chief is succeeded by one of his sons 
or maternal nephews. Chicfship runs in family or susu lines. This arises 
fioin the fact that the training and high example set by the senior rela- 
tive give chiefly qualities to their boys. 

People become habituated to expectancy of leadership from such 
lines. The hoys assume that people will respond to their superior leader- 
ship— and they do. Eventually, the tendency may become a prescription. 

In Polynesia and Africa pnmogemtuic often fixes succession upon the 
eldest son. Yet most tubes maintain functional flexibility by leaving suc- 
cession open to selection from among the chiefs’ heirs by the royal 
council 01 the matriarch (in Africa, the Queen Mother; in Iioquois, the 
oldest woman in the lineage). This is a sound device except as it leads to 
palace feuds between the parties of the heirs who rely on the coup d’etat 
to ciicumvent council deliberations. Civil war and temporary anarchy 
are the usual concomitants of the death of a monarch in many a Bantu 
kingdom. Indeed, as a precaution against this sort of thing the ds?tfa _pf 
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the king is often kept secret until his successor is chosen and everything 
is ready for the coronation. 

Sacerdotal Chiefs and Kings. The skeins of religion and politics are 
composed of separate threads. They are woven into the tapestry that 
makes the web of society, sometimes carefully separated, each forming 
its own design, sometimes intertwined, joining church and state in one 
pattern. The warrior’s sword and the magician’s wand are different arti- 
facts A man may wield one or tire other, but if he is skilled enough and 
if his culture petmits, he may seize the sword in his right hand and the 
wand in his left. Then, indeed, he becomes a power to cope with. The 
essential doctrine of separation of chuich and state m American demo- 
ciatic tradition is a needful defensive reaction to that awful power. 

Shamans and priests are specialists in controlling the action of the 
supernatural; headmen, chiefs, and kings are specialists in controlling the 
actions of men. But the actions of men must be controlled in their rela- 
tions to the supernatural; the priest always has temporal influence. The 
politician uses teligious means for political purposes when he is able to 
conti ol religious power, the priest in turn is apt to use political means 
to attain religious ends when he has the techniques to do so When 
either one has specialized his own peculiar techniques to a high degree 
and religious and political instruments are clearly developed, it some- 
times occurs in the primitive world, as it so often does in the modern 
world, that rivalry and hostility between church and state is sharp. 
Among primitive men, however, a working agreement between the two 
often exists— as the Trobriand chief employs his hereditary sorcerer to 
destroy upstarts , 13 and the Yokuts-Mono chiefs in California connive with 
medicine men to mulct the guileless public 14 On the other hand, use of 
supernatural power for self-advantage through black magic is almost uni- 
versally treated as a deadly crime if carried too far. 

In general, supernaturalism is so ubiquitous in the primitive woild 
that it colors all government to a greater or lesser degree Political of- 
ficers almost invariably possess some magic power oi religious sanctity. 
War making, legislation, and judicial procedure inevitably involve reli- 
gious ritual. 

In highly organized gardening societies of sedentary peoples de- 
pendent on fixed crops, the chief is usually the high priest of the ram, 
fertility, and garden cults. As he is the supervisor of politico-legal rela- 
tions, so is he also responsible for the economic well-being and religious 

13 B. Malinowski, Crime and Custom m Savage Society , pp. 85-86, 92-93 

11 A. H. Gayton, “Yokuts-Mono Chiefs and Shamans” (University of California 
Publications in American Archaeology and Ethnology, Vol. 24, 1930), pp 361-420. 
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security of his folk. If his society is that of ancestor worshipeis, as is 
usually the case m Africa and Oceania, he is also the ancestial viceioy 
on earth— his people’s highest link to the ancestral spirits. He is himself 
a duect descendant of the gods and has godhood in him. In Afuca, 
again and again, he symbolics the tribal soul a soul that must be hale 
and vigorous, else the tribe wanes and dies. Hence, the fate of the king 
who becomes feeble or ill is the poison cup or strangulation by his chief 
councilors. 11 ’ It is no unalloyed pnvilege to be a ruler. Eminence entails 
responsibility 

The extieme sacicdness of the god-king limits his activities. In 
Tonga (Polynesia) the tnithonira may not walk abroad, for wheie he 
places his foot, that earth becomes tabu. 

The Talking Chief. “A White House spokesman announced to- 
day . . The device of piesidents is a possession of primitive chiefs 
and kings the world over. The Ashanti long or the paramount chief of 
a district rarely speaks in public. To do so is bad etiquette and policy on 
his pait Pie has his okeyavie to serve as his mouthpiece. Most African 
kings have a court mouthpiece. In Polynesia each chief has his Talking 
Chief, who recites his lord’s genealogy before every meeting of the na- 
tive “parliament.” Pie speaks his chief’s mind in debate Kwaloutl and 
other Northwest Coast chieftains have their speakers at potlatches to 
extol the ancestry and virtues of their masters. Every Plains Indian peace 
chief had his crier, who announced decisions to the camp at large, His 
“loudspeaker,” the Cheyenne interpreter, High Forehead, always called 
him. 

The reason for these spokesmen is subtle but sound When chieftains 
rise above the level of headmen their power increases. Pie who wields 
powers of decision and enforcement must not he too familiar to the mul- 
titude. Sonic good men can maintain influence and fraternity simultane- 
ously, but they are rare. It is a safer and surer technique to let a minion 
undertake the vulgar task of shouting to the masses. 

The Council. The one universal instrument of government is the 
council. No tribe or nation does without it. No man can govern alone, 
nor is he permitted to. Monarchy, if taken literally, is a misnomer F.veiy 
king or chief operates within the network of his advisers and monies. 
Some are helplessly enmeshed in it. 

In small primitive bands and tribes the council is a democratic gath- 
ering of adult males. In gerontocratic Australia participation is limited to 

15 Cf J G Frazer, The Golden Bow\h, Chap. 24, “The Killing of the Divine 
King” 
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the elders. Elsewhere, it is mostly open to all the males. Among American 
Indians decision of the council had to be unanimous, and one stubborn 
holdout could block action Still there were neat devices for attaining 
unanimity. 16 Tribal councils commonly consisted of all the band head- 
men or clan headmen, as the case might be. Among the Aztecs, for a spe- 
cial example, eveiy family sent its headman to a clan council. Each clan 
council had a clan headman, a war chief, and a speaker. The speakers of 
the twenty clans formed the tribal council, which worked with the king 
and his executive officer, the Snake Woman, who was a man. 

Among the great African monaichies the lung bears the superficial 
appearance of absolute autocracy. Yet he can rarely act without council 
approval, and this is not foithcommg until the royal elders have sounded 
out tribal public opinion. Kings who abused their power could be de- 
posed or destroyed in the old days. 

Monaichy, like every other social relation, rests on reciprocity If the 
exalted ruler receives great social privilege, he must give service to his 
people in return Some lungs and dictators forget it, but it is difficult for 
them successfully to ignore for long the sociopolitical principle voiced 
in the proverb of Bali, “the ruler owes his might to the people ” 

Nonpolitical Organizations in Government. It is simple-minded to 
think of government only in terms of the organs explicitly designed for 
governmental purposes. All government is pluralistic and various extra- 
state organizations play their pait in determining and executing social 
policy. 

The author for some years belonged to a small-town volunteer fire 
company It is a closed fraternity, which elects its members by secret 
vote. It has all the trappings of a lodge: sworn secrecy, uniforms with 
gold buttons, rituals, dances, and ceremonial feasting. It also puts out 
fires This “firemanic” fraternity is a private club that is at the same time 
an official agency of government. The costs of its equipment and meeting 
rooms are met by public taxation. It is regulated by public law and is 
controlled by publicly elected fire commissioners. It remains a club, and 
yet it is an organ of government, just as the Plains Indian military fra- 
ternities, 17 which have already been discussed in their social aspects in 
Chap. 21. Fraternity, feasting, dancing, and social enjoyment were the 
primary functions of these men’s clubs. But they also took on police, 
judicial, and, ultimately, legislative powers when the need arose. The 

18 Cf. Llewellyn and Hoebel, op cit., pp. 91-93. 

17 R H. Lowie, Primitive Society , p 415, The Origin of the State, pp. 94-107; 
“Property Rights and Coercive Powers'- of the Plains Indian Military Societies” 
of Legal and Political Sociology, Vol. 1, 1943), pp. 59-71. 
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tribal councils constitutionally possessed all judicial and legislative powers 
covering criminal activity. However, the council chiefs were peace chiefs 
not given to coeicive action. When coercive restraint or punishment was 
needed, they vvcic not suited to the task. They were “fatheis” to all the 
tube, and Indian fathers do not punish then children. What was more 
natural than that the extragovcrnmental societies of wamois should take 
over policing the hunt, the rice harvest, the gieat tiihal ceremonials of 
the sun dance 5 This they did with vigor and dispatch. In later yeais, as 
the Plains tiibcs began to crumble before the onslaught of the w lute men, 
the Cheyenne nulitaiy societies assumed mote and more governmental 
power as crisis piled on ciisis. But to no avail; they wcie ovet whelmed. 

In Africa, as we have already seen, vai tons secret societies among cer- 
tain West Sudanese tribes imposed peace, collected debts on behalf of 
their membcis, and, in the case of the Egbo society, punished wiongs. 

In Melanesia the numerous men’s secret societies also directly and 
indirectly determine policy and operate as law-cnforcing agencies. 

Plains Indian military societies were not seciet, and as a result their 
role in government was essentially democratic. It is quite otherw ise with 
the exclusive secret ordeis of Africa and Melanesia. They are more akin 
to the Ku Klux Klan, Christian Front, and Columbians, who spring up 
in our midst to usurp the functions of the state and to cormpt democ- 
racy That these extralegal bodies can sporadically attain a nicasme of 
success is testimony to the Hydra-headed nature of government in 
society. 



CHAPTER 27 


WAR— THE DEADLY ISSUE 


Unfortunately for mankind, war is one of the great social institu- 
tions. Techniques of destroying fellow men, their homes and goods have 
concerned men from the beginning of human history. Indeed, a large 
part of the history of material culture and social organization has been 
the history of the development of lethal weapons and their application 
to human beings. 

War may usefully be studied m three aspects (1) the techniques of 
warfare, (2) the motivations underlying war, and (3) the consequences 
of war. Each of these shall be treated m turn. 

By war is meant organized assault by one social group upon another 
with the intent to further the interests of the one group at the expense 
of the other through the willful destruction of life and goods. War is 
often, but not always, an extension of politics. Politics is also the miti- 
gation of war— a substitution of ballots for bullets. It is not sheer whimsy 
to say that a politician “campaigns” for office, “attacks” his opponent, 
and “fights” a good fight— or a dirty one. 

All lands of fighting have something in common with w r ar, as do all 
forms of social struggle. Nevertheless, individual brawls are not war Nor 
are sporting bouts, even though people may be killed and goods de- 
stroyed. Feud, on the other hand, is a kind of war— internecine war— as is 
civil war within a society. 

Regulated Combat. A numbei of primitive peoples engage in warfare 
by means of regulated or expiatory combat. This is common among the 
Australian aborigines, for whom the mtkarata of the Murngm tribe, as 
described by Warner, is a nice example: 

When a clan has had a member hurt or killed, and when sufficient time 
has elapsed for their emotions to calm, the men send a message to their ene- 
mies saying they are ready for a makwrata. The other side usually agrees to 
enter into this peace-making ceremony although there is always suspicion of 
treachery, The injured group always sends the invitation, and the other must 
wait for them to decide when, they wish to have it. Very frequently makarata 
are held after some of the totemic ceremonies have taken place, since it is at 
t£at-«fTie most of the clans will be present. When the warriors of the injured 
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clan or clans arrive on the dueling ground they are covered with white clay 
They dance in, singing a song which is descriptive of the water of their 
totcinic well The other side has also painted itself. The two sides stand a 
little more than spear throwing distance apart, and each is so situated that it 
has a mangrove jungle back of it for protection in case the makarata becomes 
a real fight, and it is necessary to take cover. The clan which considers- itself 
injured performs the dance connected with its chief totem. It is of the gar mu 
variety, or nonsaered form. The Waruwen dan, for instance, would dance the 
1’iinrwark (mythological fish) totcmic dance, or the Djiiin clan would perform 
its shark dance. The challenging group dances over to the people who have 
inflicted an injmy upon it and stops, and without further ceiemony walks 
hack to its cwn side. After the men have reformed their tanks, theii opponents 
dance tow-aid them, using the latter’s totemic dance for this military ntual 
They return to their own side and reform their line to make ready foi the 
actual duel 

The men who aie supposed to have “pushed” the killers then start running 
in a zigzag manner in the middle of the field, w-hile they face their opponents. 
They are accompanied by two close relatives who are also near kin of the 
other side. The function of the hitter runners is to pievent spears from being 
thrown with too deadly an intent from the aggrieved clan for fear of hitting 
their friends w-ho arc running with the foe and to help knock dow-n spears 
w-hich might hit the actual runners. When the “pushers” run they are made 
a target for spears whose stone heads have been removed Every member of 
the clan or clans which feels itself injured throw's at least once at the men 
who are running before them. When an individual’s turn to throw airives, he 
advances from the group and moves toward the runners He continues thunv- 
ing spears if he feels veiy strongly about the matter until he has chased the 
runners into the jungle This is repeated by the more indignant members of 
the offended clan three or four times. Finally, when their emotions have sub- 
sided to a considerable extent, one of the older men of tlie group says that 
they have had enough and the spear throwing stops While the spearmen are 
still active the injured clan curses the members of the other group; the offend- 
ing group cannot reply, for this is supposed to add additional insult. They 
must run and say nothing. 

After the “pushers” have been chased and thrmvn at, the actual killers run. 
The spear head is not removed fiom the shaft, the throwers continue hurling 
their spears at them, at first as a group and finally as individuals, until they 
have exhausted their emotions. While all this is taking place the old men of 
both sides walk back and forth from one group to the other, telling the 
throwers to be careful and not kill or hurt anyone. The offending dan’s old 
men ask the younger men to be quiet and not become angry, and when they 
hear insults thrown at them not to reply or throw spears since they are in the 
wrong. When the old men of the injured clan feel that they have satedjheir 
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anger as a group they call out to the young men to stop, and each man then 
throws singly at the killers. He may throw as long as he pleases 

When this has been completed the whole group dances up to the other 
and one of the latter jabs a spear through the thigh of the laller. If this hap- 
pens it means that no further attempt will be made to avenge the lulling of 
one of their members. The killers can feel free to go into the country of then 
enemies and not be injured. If only a slight wound is made they know that 
they are not foigiven and that this is only a temporary truce. Sometimes no 
wound is made at all. This acts as a direct statement of the intention of the 
offended dan to wreak vengeance on the other side 

After the wound has been made the two sides dance together as one gioup 
to prove then feeling of solidarity and to express ritually that they are not 
openly warring groups, but one people. They do the usual water dance . 1 

Among early American Indians quite similar practices occurred in 
California and m the Northern Plains. In prearranged fights among the 
Maidu of California both sides lined up out of arrow range, women and 
children behind the chiefs of both sides standing together on a knoll to 
watch the fun. When all was ready, the young men of the “defendants” 
advanced within range, unarmed. A volley of arrows was released against 
them. But because the men had been trained as artful dodgers since boy- 
hood, no one would be hit. While they retired to get their weapons, the 
children of the attackers ran out to pick up the arrows for reuse. Next 
them fighters advanced to be shot at. So it went for hours, until at last 
some tired leaper was struck. At this, his side, defeated, broke and ran. 
The victors chased them with yells of triumph. Those who were caught 
were pummeled. Then it was over. Everyone returned to the battlefield. 
The women brought forth food, and both sides together enjoyed a peace 
feast— or was it a picnic 5 The victors paid compensation to the losers for 
having wounded their man. 

Somewhat more serious but hardly more dangerous were the early 
fights on the northern Plains. When a group of Cree joined with the 
Blackfoot to make war on the Shoshones, about 1725, they spent a few 
days in speeches, feasting, and dancing before marching off to meet the 
foe. The Shoshones wei e ready for them. According to the account of 
Sankamappee, the Cree chief, 

Both parties made a great show of themselves. After some singing and danc- 
ing, they sat down oil the ground and placed their large shields before them, 
which covered them. We did the same. . . . Theirs were all placed touching 
each other. . . . Our headed arrows did not go through their shields, but stuck 
in them, on both sides several were wounded, but none lay on the ground, 

r 

„ 1 VfTL. Warner, “Murngin Warfare” ( Oceania , Vol, 1, 1931), pp. 445-447. 
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and night put an end to the battle without a scalp being taken on either side, 
and m those days such was the result, unless one paity was more numerous 
than the other.- 5 

And this was a battle m which some 800 men took pait. 

Such formal combats as we have just been discussing ate not real war- 
fare. They come closer to William James’s “moral equivalents of war.” 
They ldcasc aggiessions harmlessly; they piovide exercise, spoil, and 
amusement without destruction, and only mildly is there any imposition 
of dcsiics by the one paity on the other. 

At the opposite pole aic the nioie common primitive assaults by am- 
bush and assassination. Ruthless, cowardly guerrilla lighting is known 
among all the lowest Negritos. Among the more advanced Indians of the 
Northwest Coast, battles were rarely open and aboveboard. Attackers 
preferred to slip into a village in the early dawn to murder waruors 
in their beds and steal aw'ay their wives and children. Head-hunteis of 
South America and the more primitive Indonesians prefer to waylay 
the unwary. Punan fighters of Borneo piefer to stick an enemy with a 
poisoned dait propelled from a blowgun in the hands of an assassin 
hidden beside the trail. For them, like the tubesmen of modern Iran, “w r ar 
consists in pillage; they assassinate, but they do not come to blows.” 1 

The Criteria of War. Such behavior is rudimentary warfare, but it 
hardly deserves to he called war. Wai is a complex institution that in- 
volves definite purpose and organized sustained assault. True w'ar has four 
necessary conditions. 

1. A group motive rather than merely individual ones 

2 Leadership (command and direction) 

3. Tactical operations (movement designed to bring the warriors to advan- 
tageous fighting positions) 

4 Ability to sustain a series of assaults until the aim of the war is attained. 
On the highest levels of warfare, the ability to plan and cany through 
campaigns 1 

Weapons. The tactical operations of primitive warfare are many and 
vaiied. They are limited by the weapons the culture makes possible, 
although the same weapon can be handled in various ways All weapons 
fall in three categories: projectile, shock, or a combination of the two. 

- J B. Tyrcll (ed ), David Thompson's Nairctttve of His Explorations in Western 
America, 1784-1S12, p. 329. 

:l J de Morgan, Feudalism in Persia, p 592 

*H H Turney-High, The Practice of Primitive War (The University of Mon- 
tana Publications in the Social Sciences, No. 2, 1942), pp. 21-22. 
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All tactics revolve around the applications of the principles of projectile 
ahd shock. A war can be fought without projectiles, but few wais can 
achieve their ends without shock contact. 

Any weapon that is hurled at an enemy from a distance is a projec- 
tile. The most ancient of all such missiles is the simple rock heaved m 
the dnection of an adversary. In this case, the arm of man serves as a 
compound piojecting lever of fairly limited power. 

The South American bolo is one development of the simple stone 
projectile. It consists of a number of stones each sewn into a leather 
pouch fastened to a thong. The loose ends of all the thongs are tied to- 
' gether. The whole is hurled through space after swinging it overhead like 
a lariat As it whirls through the air, centrifugal foice keeps the stones 
spread out, so that it covers a wide striking area Although it is effective 
in bringing down fast-moving animals and buds, the bolo has not had 
wide adoption as a primitive weapon. One obvious reason is that it can 
be used only in open areas and by widely spaced warriors. 

Thi owing sticks, such as the Australian boomerang, constitute another 
type of primitive projectile, but one of limited usefulness in war. Com- 
plicated multiedged iron throwing weapons such as those used by the 
Azande of Africa are moie deadly, to be sure, but like the boomerang 
they are a poor kind of projectile. They are heavy to carry and wasteful 
to use. 

Pointed shafts of wood, hurling spears, wcie the true heavy artillery 
of early primitive man. When Stone Age man learned to tip spears with 
barbed points of stone, bone, or reindeer horn, he set a pattern that 
spread to all continents of the prehistoric world and persisted through 
the civilizations of the classical world into medieval times. 

However, the most efficient projectile of primitive man, seiving as 
his light artillery, was the arrow sped from an elastic bow. Invented in 
the Neolithic, it was tipped with chipped-stone points in a variety of 
shapes. When bronze and iron were later invented, these materials sup- 
planted stone. Among the Melanesians of the South Pacific, however, 
elaborately carved arrow points of wood are still made for war purposes. 
Many primitives of South America and the Pacific area add poisons to 
their arrow tips to increase their deadhness. 

The bow and arrow is a development originating in the more primi- 
tive dart throwers ( atlatl ) found in common use among Central Ameri- 
cans and Eskimos. An arrow or dart is hurled with a bone or wooden 
lever, which serves as an extension of the human arm. Aesthetically 
carved dart throwers were made by° Cro-Magnon man 20,000 years ago. 
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Catapults were not known to any primitives, for these" clumsy engines 
of siege war were developed by the ancients of the Mediterranean. They 
saved as mechanical and more powerful equivalents of the brawny, 
rock-heaving aim of the cave man. 

Civilization’s greatest piojectile improvement has been, of course, the 
application of the expansive power of combustible materials to drive a 
missile through space. Primitive man anticipated it with the blowgun, the 
favorite weapon of the jungle tribes of South America, Southeastern 
United States, and Indonesia. The infantry idle and the giant 16-inch 
naval rifles of our floating behemoths are nothing more than high- 
powered blowguns, exploding powder instead of breath. 

German buzz bombs and modern rockets are furthei lefinements of 
the projectile principle. An air-fnrcc bomber is the same. The plane 
ineicly sustains the projectile until over the enemy taiget when the bom- 
bardier releases his missile to gravity for delivery. 

The function of all projectiles, called file weapons in contemporary 
military usage, is to strike at, disable, destroy, and disorganize the enemy 
from a distance. They are a convenient way of getting at him with 
minimum risk. 

Tn the hands of those primitive people who prefer assassination to 
genuine war, the projectile is a tool to be launched from a safe ambush. 
In the hands of braver men who understand the basic principles of war- 
fare, primitive or civilized, projectiles function merely as a preliminary 
“softening up” of the enemy preparatory to decisive contact with the 
shock weapons. 

Shock weapons arc “the crushers and piercers which are held in the 
hand of the assailant.” n They are the lethal tools of man-to-man contact. 
An armed body may be dispersed by projectile assault, hut it is rarely 
destroyed by such. Smashing, close-in fighting by aggressive warriors is 
necessary to close the issue. 

It is for this reason that in modern preatomic war the infantry was 
still the “Queen of Battles.” Tarawa, Eniwetok, Iwo Jima, Okinawa— 
battleship, rocket launcher, and bomber pounded away for days, hut it 
took shock troops to beat down the enemy yard by yard, hole by hole, 
from shore to shore. 

Strategic bombing across the Channel did its part in destroying Ger- 
man supply and communication, but armored and infantry divisions had 
to foice their way from Normandy to the heart land of the Axis to end 

c Ibid., p. 7. 
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the war in Europe. Projectile and shock together are the basic offensive 
techniques of all war. 

It may be that atomic fission has changed the age-old pnnciples of 
warfare, as it shall certainly change many centuries-old principles of 
social politics. It may be that atomic bombs, extensively used, will rele- 
gate shock weapons to the status of Boy Scout knives. Atomic bombs 
are basically piojectiles, but their demonstrated shock powei is so para- 
lyzing that they may utterly destroy the enemy’s will to fight, as appar- 
ently happened with the Japanese. Whether this will be so or not, when 
both antagonists are equipped with such weapons, remains to be seen, 
when and if men are so supremely human in their perversities as to put 
the matter to the test. 

The basic shock weapon of primitive man is the war club or skull 
crusher. Popular fancy always pictures Stone Age man as a hairy ruffian 
with a big stick Although no Paleolithic war clubs have survived foi 
archaeological discovery, Cro-Magnon man did picture them on cave 
walls. Rugged wooden clubs are truly the most popular shock weapons 
of recent primitives. Tomahawks of hafted stone are functional brotheis 
to them. Battle axes of the Bronze and Iron ages are descendants of the 
cruder clubs of the Stone Age, and the direct antecedents of the fancy 
battle-axes and maces with which medieval knights bludgeoned each 
other for the glorification of chivalry. The stock of an lnfantiyman’s 
automatic rifle has the same function when he swings it butt-end-to in 
close fighting. 

The other great shock weapon is the knife in all its myriad forms, 
Stone knives with puncturing points go back to Paleolithic times. The 
dagger and sword are merely elongated knives. Of these the daggei and 
short sword have always been the more effective weapons. The sword 
has had its vogue, for the heft of so much metal in the hand gives a com- 
forting assurance to its wielder. But the more self-confident and aggies- 
sive warrior who does not shrink fiom in-fighting prefers the greater 
efficiency of a dagger. Thus it is that to this day the combat knife is 
essentiaL military equipment, while the sword has become nothing but the 
peacetime vanity of officers on paiade. 

The pike and spear have long contended with the sword and club for 
favor as shock weapons. Among some peoples, as North Ameiican In- 
dians, the club and spear virtually supplanted the knife for shock pur- 
poses. The lance, like the sword, has the psychological appeal of appar- 
ently greater safety for its user, who can put a few more feet between 
himself and a redoubtable enemy. Yet there is a leal advantage in the 
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spear, for its veiy weight lends gieatcr thrusting power. On the other 
hand, it is fatiguing for fast-moving troops to cany. 

The bayonet, be it noted, selves either as a short sword, or, affixed 
to a rifle as it is supposed to be, this piojectile tool convcits into a good 
old-fashioned primitive pike Spcats ought best be used as pikes, not as 
ravelins. When it conies to contact, a speaf in the hand is worth twenty 
that have been thrown at the enemy. 

Defensive Devices. Watfare is not all offensive action, even though 
the best defense may be offense. The tmth of this niiht.it y adage depends 
upon cncumstanccs. However, fighters who shun such protection as may 
he reasonably devised are less likely to suivivc. Each inventive develop- 
ment of an offensive implement has tiailed its shadow in a defensive 
counterpart. Military inventiveness has been a continuing lace between, 
new and better methods for killing men and effective means for nulli- 
fying their lethal effects. Wooden, wickei, and leather shields were the 
answers to the airow, sword, and pike. Shields are woild-wide in their 
distribution, although a few primitives fight without them. Modern 
fighters mount their shields on caterpillar uacks and call them tanks. 

Body armor of slats of wood or feather was used by American In- 
dians and Oceanic peoples, while those of Asia often employed heavily 
quilted suits Only the African Negro consistently abjured the protection 
of any kind of armor 

When carried too far, recourse to body armor involves the sacrifice 
of mobility to bodily protection; or, perhaps, with the knights of the 
late Middle Ages the transformation of the noble warrior into a canned 
mannikin was due to an overelaboration of armor as a status symbol dis- 
tinguishing the knight from the churl. 

Helmets were at first an answer to the war club and sword Their 
late revival is a response to shrapnel and the high lethality of head 
wounds among men who fight fiom trenches or foxholes. 

Among primitive peoples, fixed defenses serve primarily as a hindrance 
to surprise attack and as a protection for the women and children They 
slow down the assault of unannounced invaders long enough to enable 
the defense to organize itself. If the defense is purely defensive and obsti- 
nate, breastwmks, palisades, and moats may enable the defendcis to hold 
at little cost to themselves while at the same time inflicting severe 
damage to the attackers. They may force the attackers to withdraw in 
discouragement without bringing the issue to a successful conclusion. 
Thus defensive works may lead to a negative victory for the defenders. 
But fixed defenses are deathtraps for'' those who are content to hide be- 
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hind them when the attackeis ate strong and persistent, for mobility and 
the initiative are then m the hands of the attackers. 

The simplest pnmitive peoples pay scant attention to fixed defenses, 
on the whole, for this is precluded by their nomadic lives. Especially is 
this true of desert and steppe hunters and collectors as well as pastoral 
nomads. 

Quite reasonably, settled gardeners and fishers often fortify then vil- 
lages. Most Melanesians and Indonesians do not, but Polynesians, espe- 
cially the Maori of New Zealand, palisaded then towns, as did the Eastern 
Woodland Indians of North America. Extensive carthwoilt embankments 
still suivive from prehistoric times, as at Foit Ancient in Ohio. Even 
Plains Indians staked their tipis side to side when they expected a serious 
enemy attack. 

Of all primitive men, the Pueblo Indians reached a defensive peak 
when they raised their doorless, windowless stone houses upon inacces- 
sible mesas. Pueblos became the village citadels of pacifistic gardeners. 

Motivations of Warfare. The ways in which people undertake the 
waging of war depends not only upon the tools they possess but also 
upon their social organization and motivations. The chief reasons for war 
among primitive peoples aie not economic. Real or fancied giudges, the 
desire for revenge, extroverted antipathy, come first. Reciprocity, both 
positive and negative, is the basts of all social relations, and tit is returned 
for tat. In 1933 an old Comanche gave voice to this in the expressed de- 
sire to scalp a young anthropologist “because he looks like a German,” 
and no one had brought old Mumseka a German scalp for the life of his 
grandson who had fallen in France in 1918. 

“Those are the fellows we used to like to kill,” said the Cheyenne, 
High Forehead, of the three Crow Indian guests who sat across from us 
in a peyote ceremony on the Tongue River in 1936. 

Warner took a count of Murngin battles in Australia over a twenty- 
year period. Fifty out of seventy assaults sprang from a desire for re- 
venge for a previous lolling. Ten were launched because of woman 
stealing, 0 

Religious and magical notions probably rank next after levenge 
drives. All head-hunting is tied up with supernaturalism and the belief 
that dead men’s power can be taken with their heads. Polynesian wars 
were frequently undertaken to obtain sacrificial victims. Ashantis and 
other West Africans kept prisoners for sacrifice. The bloody religion 
of the Aztecs called for thousands of war prisoners for human sacrifice 

0 Warner, op. cit. } p 457. 
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to the gods— a fact that proved their undoing when they came to gaps 
with stout Cortez. The Aztecs fought to take prisoners, the Spaniards 
fought to kill. They baptized only survivois. 

The essential difference between the lcligious win making motivations 
of civilized and primitive men is that while the latter wage wai to obtain 
victims for sacrifice they never have sought to torce then beliefs on 
others by means of wai. ■ 

The seeking of status and excitement are othci important motivations 
for war, Pueblo Indians allow' no special hnnoi to w an inis, bur Plains 
Indians made the mcasuiement of a man his war recoul. Few ate the 
tribes that do not honor the warnor. Again and again, we find that a 
hoy is not eligible tor niairiage until he has participated in his hist raid 
or brought back his hist head. When a Cheyenne lad, who had not been 
to war, attempted to woo a maiden by seizing her within his blanket, she 
could turn hint to piecipitous flight with an archly put “And how many 
times have you blocked the way of an enemy 5 ” The coup-counting 
system of the Plains Indians requited of men that they go on the wai- 
path many times to establish and maintain their social prestige. 

Outright conquest w as undertaken by Inca, Aztec, and many African 
lungs as a means of enhancing peisonal glory and power. Among peo- 
ples who esteem the military life, expeditions aie sometimes launched for 
the sheer fun of it. Young Plains warnois were actually disappointed 
when oldei chieftains called off prospective fights through peace parleys. 
War can he loved by those who play it as a game and are w filing to pay 
the croupier. Death. 

In the period of disillusionment following the First World War it 
became the fashion to maintain that all wars spnng trorn sordid economic 
greed. Self-enrichment is a mighty diiving power. War can scivc well as 
a means of depnving other peoples of access to natural resources. Or it 
may be used positively as an instrument of subjugation for the purposes 
of callous exploitation. Whether it is so used or not depends upon vari- 
ous factors culturally dctcimined. 

It is safe to say that among the lower primitives of recent times wars 
were not fought for economic reasons. Austiahans, for example, cannot 
conceive of dispossessing another horde of its land, because of an inti- 
mate tie between the living and their ancestral spirits, who haunt the 
rocks and springs of their territory. Eskimos fight for grudges hut not 
to acquire territory. Linton reports that in certain areas of Madagascar 
the concept of expropriating the land of defeated enemies simply does 
not exist. 

Food gatherers and lower hunters just do not possess enough property 
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to make booty raids worth while, and victors in fights among the lower 
nomads do not have the means to cany surplus goods with them. Hence 
theie is no advantage in appropriating such goods as the vanquished may 
possess. 

- It is quite otherwise when peoples have reached a settled gardening 
stage of cultural development. Workers arc capable of producing more 
food and goods than they must consume to live. It pays conquerois to 
become masters and exploiters Thus, as we have seen m Chap. 22, slavery 
and caste systems develop in the form of conquest states, and war is "a 
useful if unjust instrument of enrichment and cultural development. The 
captuie of women for chore wives and children for slaves is an impou 
tant feature of war on the higher primitive and lower civilizational levels 
of cultuie. 

War has become the deadly issue of the twentieth century. It now 
threatens the very existence of the societies that have brought it to its 
high peak of destructive perfection. After all, no culture can long nourish 
a trait that is actively and efficiently self-destructive. But we are attempt- 
ing just this. Like the dinosaur, who overdeveloped his bulk into extinc- 
tion, we are overdeveloping war Unlike the dinosaur, who did not know 
what he was doing, we do Our poignant tragedy is that we can see 
where we are heading and yet seem unable to alter our course. Like the 
reputed behavior of the lemmings, who supposedly tiavel relentlessly 
over hill and dale when the migration instinct moves them, blindly plung- 
ing into the sea when they reach the shore and swimming on and on in 
an unswerving direction until at last they sink beneath the waves, we 
seem intent on pushing forward into the sea of blood and fire that 
threatens ultimately to engulf us. 

War and Instinct. Is man’s propensity to war an instinct 5 Obviously 
warfare as such is not, for w'ar is an elaborate cultural complex. But that 
it rests on certain innate tendencies of mankind is a possibility that must 
be seriously considered. 

if 

Antipathy toward other persons or groups is a universal characteristic 
of all human beings in greater or lesser degree. On the other hand, so is 
sympathy. The first is an emotional state of displeasure stimulated by the 
existence of persons whose behavior is unlike your own. It leads to re- 
jection or withdrawal in social relations. Antagonism is an overt manifes- 
tation of antipathy producing active opposition to, or interference with, 
the object of antipathy. Sympathy, the sharing of emotions and interests, 
draws people together in common behavior. Sympathy builds social 
groups;, antipathy sunders them. 
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Antipathy as an emotional state may or may not lead to pugnacity, 
which is an overt state of actual or thieatened physical assault on the 
object of opposition. It is tiue that in most societies pugnacity is mani- 
fest by some individuals at some times But it is also title that the forms 
of pugnacity are culturally shaped, the stimuli that evoke pugnacity aie 
culturally controlled, and in a few cultuics pugnacity is reduced to a 
minimum or entirely suppressed. A culture can build on the pmncval 
urge to make people more or less antipathetic and pugnacious. Compare, 
for example, the pacifistic Shoshones and the violent Comanches (see 
pages 292-293 above). In 1600 they were culturally and racially one. 

War and Natural Selection. Natural selection opetates among all 
organisms. In the competition for food and space each individual and 
each organic groups must find adequate loom and sustenance oi die pic- 
maturely. In the world of lower animals the struggle is lclentless, even 
though mitigated by mutual aid and symbiosis. Oiganisms best adapted 
to resist the onslaughts of other organisms and to exploit paiticular 
aspects of the physical environment have gieater survival potentialities 
than others The weeding-out process of natural selection operates be- 
tween gioups and on individuals within a gioup. The rocks are strewn 
with fossils of forms that have gone the way of the dodo. 

Man is not exempt. He too is faced with the inexorable facts of a 
finite world of limited resources and space. He must struggle as any 
other animal for access to these two essentials for living The thousands 
who shall die of starvation this veiy ycai in Asia and Europe do not 
have to read a book to learn this bitter truth. 

Man cannot escape natural selection, but he does not have to be its 


abject slave. He can and does modify the operation of the process. 

Man has been engaged in killing his fellow men and animals thiough 
all the ages of his existence on earth. He does it cither by direct assault 
or by denial of access to available food and space. Wc exterminate beasts, 
fish, and insects on a large scale. We wipe out whole ateas of plant life 
to scive our needs and desires. For a million years the Neandcital strain 
dominated the prehistoric Old Woiid, hut Howto sapiens, aided perhaps 
by pestilence, completely wiped out Neandertal man some 50,000 years 


ago. Anthropological recoids are replete with the total destruction of one 
tribe or local group by another. In our own times, the Tasmanians have 
disappeared under the onslaught of ruthless European scttleis, and while 
the Indians as a whole are now surviving, numerous tribes disappeared 


fiom the face of the earth in the nineteenth century. War and pestilence 


were the primary agents of their extinction. 
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Does this mean that the destroying groups of man were superior to 
their victims 5 In terms of sheer survival, yes. Innately? Not necessarily 
for culture is an extension of man’s survival equipment. Human groups 
equipped with cultuies that bring about larger and more effective group 
organization, so that they can force the displacement, subjugation, or 
exploitation of other groups, are m the position of being supenor. Many 
Indians, consciously aware of this after defeat, deliberately turned to the 
white man’s way, “because it is stionger than ours.” 

All primitive cultures are doomed in the next hundred yeais. They 
cannot survive against civilization. Selection is operative, and primitive 
man is disappearing even as we study him. 

This is not to say that all primitive peoples are doomed. Many such 
groups can and will suivive by modified adaptation to the ways of 
civilization and incorporation into the larger society of the civilized 
world. 

Among the societies of civilized man does war operate with positive 
selection? To some extent, yes, and in some circumstances, no. Rome put 
a complete and total end to Carthage. The means were war. Many were 
the lesser societies that lost their discrete existence through the power of 
Rome Anglo-Saxon Britain as it existed in the tenth century was brought 
to an end by the Noimans, although neither it nor its culture was wholly 
destroyed, and tire Normans with their culture were fused into the new 
civilization of later Britain. 

In opposition to the proposition that war works for the selective sur- 
vival of peoples and cultures, it may be argued that superior fighters are 
often defeated by accident and circumstance. There is general agreement 
that, in military organization and ability the Germans weie superior to 
any of the nations who fought them in both World Wars. Yet they weie 
brought to their low estate because the total military organization that 
confronted them was supenor to theirs. Their culture has been deficient 
and in survival value inferior, for it has led them twice into the maelstrom 
of disaster. War is a part of the total culture, and it cannot be considered 
separately. 

It is only when equally matched forces lock in war and uncontrol- 
lable accident gives smashing victory to one side and brings about the 
destruction of the other that selection in terms of survival superiority can 
be denied. This probably has happened many times. 

This discussion is no argument for war as a necessary instrument of 
social selection. It merely attempts to give honest recognition to the fact 
that war does operate as a selective r agent among societies and their cul- 
tures; k seeks to drive home that only those who win in wais of "nnihila- 
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tion survive, while those who win m limited wars may dominate-at least 
temporarily. 

If war has consequences in social selection, the case is less clear with 
respect to biological selection. In combat today we destroy the cream of 
our manhood. The selection woiks negatively. Selective service and pic- 
hminary training screen out the physically and mentally weaker men. 
They never make the combat team. Those w ho fail under (ire aie sent 
home. Only the strongest lcmain, gradually to be destroyed, until aftei 
prolonged fighting the whole personnel of combat units have been filled 
by replacements. Among the wounded theie may be some positive selec- 
tion. In cutical cases, other things being equal, the physically strong may 
survive to reproduce another day, while the weaker go under, but this 
is hard to measure 

Among the civilian population exposed to the ravages of war the le- 
sults are uncertain. Heie the mentally and physically weak and the strong 
aie alike exposed to mass bombing and fire laids. Among those killed out- 
right there is little selection Among the wounded lesults may parallel 
those of the soldiers. Staivation and pestilence, those silent servants of 
wai, do select the constitutionally weak for extinction. 

No balance sheet worthy of scientific consideration can be drawn. 
We do not know if war has beneficial biological results in the long run. 
Probably not. After all, there is no evidence that man today is physically 
superior to Neolithic man. Warfare over 15,000 years does not seem to 
have made any difference. True, modern men have double the life ex- 
pectancy of Neolithic men, but that is clearly the result of medical 
advance, not war. 

If ever w'ar made conti ibutions to the moral and social advance of 
mankind in mcasute outweighing its moral and social destructiveness, 
that day is past. War has assuredly become a luxury that modern civiliza- 
tion can ill afford. 

The hard lesson of psychology and anthropology is that all men have 
their aggressions, which can be mastered only by superior authority . 7 
Each society has its system of social contiol to accomplish this end 
among its members. World society is still m the infant stage, wherein 
the necessary control system does not yet exist. The deadly issue of the 
times is, Do we have the will and intelligence to master the mass antipa- 
thies and aggressions of nations and societies by enabling sympathy to 
triumph through creation of an authoiitative world social order? By 
“we” is meant not mst America— or America and those who stand with 

' m 

1 R West, Conscience and Society. 
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her— but all the major societies of mankind. Will the western democracies 
and the eastern communistic countries succeed in making of the United 
Nations a true woi Id authority 3 Or will they keep it hamstrung with the 
limitations of jealous national sovereignty 3 By the fust means alone can 
war be brought under permanent control. By continuance along the old 
route catastrophic disorder becomes an increasing certainty. 



F. Religion 


■CHAPTER 28 

•ANIMISM, MAGIC, AND THE 
SUPERNATURAL 


•Of all the manifestations of man’s social life none is so elusive of defi- 
nition as religion. It presents so many aspects, intertwines with so manv 
phases of culture, and is so variable that it is difficult to delineate ichgion 
in teims both bxoad enough to encompass the whole and disennunating 
enough to isolate it for study. 

As is often the case, it is best to clear the ground by a negative state- 
me nt of wh^ religioirlrtinr^^ igi OTwdues-rTnrclepend on belief. in'Ubtl" 
Many religions a re polytheistic. N or ye t does. r eligion. depend up on*a Tie- 
liefj n deities, si rigTeMr m uIfiple^Many religions h ave not developed, the 
conce pt of such exalted spiritual bemgs -as may properly lie called gods 
Rehgion'does not depend upoh bodies of’worshipers organized in church 

the same reason, does religion necessarily hnvoly c_a jrlestlifiod7~I leligion 
does mot depend upon the existence of. a formulated bociy of dogma, and, 
obvTotnrt y, amo ng piimitive people s it cannot involve s acred hook s. 

Religion is looted in the mind of- rh anTEn the suhliuman level there 
is no religion. Men alane p ossess it, Men aUne develop ed &, far an imals 
have neithei the awarene ss ner thc~ reflective in telligence to formulate tire 
cmhcep tun^bstracn oris rtiat_ unde rlie re ligion. 

Religious belief and behavior are a universal aspect of c ul ture.. No, 
society of men has possessed a culture devoid of religion. Indeed, in the 
pn rnmvir~\^^ most "culturally det ei min ed activity. 

Only in the sophi sticated, civilized world. are men capable of eliminating 
religious , belief anil- action from their behavior. And cvciTaril(mg“thtrTton- 
religious, residues of religious a nd magica l thinking remain. 

• R eligion restsllpon SeKef in the supernatural, which 'embraces mhriism 
a nd mam. 

■ Animism. Animism, as defined by the great ninctecnth-century anthro- 
oologist TylorUIs tliebeli ef in spiritual beings. This constitutes^ his fa- 

"U'40J ~ 
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mous minimum definition of religion. 1 -What then aie spiritual beings^ 
We all know' them by na me. So uls, ghosts, goblins, ocnii. trails, sprites 
~elyc s7p5aes, ]§^^Kauns7Ta^^ ^itch es 1 .jj cmflii^_dey.i]s t and gods. Their 
essential quality is their disembodiment, although they are real enough 
to"tHose~wE o believe~m~ thenr j^ ' " 

As spirits they aie not subicct to the laws of nature. They are un- 
inhibited by’Thelimitations of physical— noatteiyjby the we altness es~nf 
hi jilTaTrflnsd m-Tfrcy"C^ time, and spaceTXhey arc super- , 

natuial. It 'is this'^thariiiakcs ^Tiem~vvo.nH ' erful, my sterious . 

^ fylbi salTthTorTglTT of animism uu llfi-.plieno. mena nLdrcnms , of Hf P 
and Heat h. Drea m s are a form of hallucination, -tin illusory experienrr 
But that men dream is empirical fact. I.a_dreams we tr anscemLreallfv. Wp 
s oaFTo^ jreaOSa Iits~of nttamm ent _&nd ple asure; w e experience horr ible 
happenings; we relive t he pa st and anticipate the future; we visit places 
onceyisitecTantl those wheleour teet liave"neveFyet been; we commune 
with the dead and departed, or the living who are far distant. Neither 
time, nor space, nor any limitations of the body hinder us— in our dreams. 

Yet in sleep or in coma the body does not leave its resting pla ce. We 
wake where we lay down to rest— b arring the unfortunate somnambulist. 

' I he body has not performed the miracles dreamed, but it is hard, even 
for the sophisticate, not to take dream experiences as rea l. To the primi- 
tive and, indeed, to most civilized men, the dream experience is rea lity. 

'✓ Primitive man reflected and concluded that theie are two parts t o 
man: the bodily self of mortal flesh and the spiritual alter ego, the soul. 
JFhe" soul concept is the root of animism^ It is a universaTconceDt! 


■ ''The soul is in itself quite intangible. In th e language of many 
it is synonymous with “shadow” or “shade’’ I nt ana ibicT thou gli it be, it 
is oftentimes perceptible in the image of the body it normally inhabits, 
The so.ul is-tlie. vital force. Its presence anima tes the body. Its depar 
ture stills it. It is in the stillness of sleeD that t 


ms brings. the restless ho d y of man to the quiescence of 
eep. Man’s restlessness is of the spirit, not the body. " 


tat is death conies when the sojourning soul does not 


return. T hebody that is the vessel for the soul has nolu^r function 
once its soul has abandoned it. Disintegration follows. Illness is due to 
intrusive corruption of the soul, or to soul loss. 

This is the logic of the soul concept— in part. 

■Man lives not alone. The b easts of wood and field, the fo wl-of the 
air, tKeTish of the wTtersTre ‘also endowed with vitality. So too are the 


■ l E. U-, Tylor, Primitive Culture, Vol. 1, p. 424. 
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plants. By means of analogical reasoning, primitiye ^jnstcntcributes souls 
to them as the cause of th eir vi tality ^ Yet i t is nor com pletely by “false 
analogy, for anminlsjLppcaEl^^ as man. Trinis^_mjn7t3E^iuj i- 

tlvcnehef, not only man but all living beings, po ssess souls. 

Souklffter death Beco me ghosts or fiec spirits wholly (lisembo xlicLLy 
The y hveonln~tKe~\vorl3( )f man, within his very conm iuniiy_ocjn_:i 
special realm which the spiiits of living men may on occasion visit, or 
from which souls may come to visit the living. 

Whether m not the concent of f ree, spit its could ause only from the 
soul concept, as Tylo r thought, or whether early man was imagina tively 
ci maliTcTof creating tfi e~spint~concepr<Tut oT'lfiefe'mTfluiigifess, we sha ll 
never know. It is enough ~tKaf 'pure* 'spirit s'~hiliahit the believing minds of 
P e( 2El!L ] £L_ - soclcl:ies and _tha t_ th^e_irna£inan. r beings arc thought to lie 
above the laws of nat ure. They and souls are living elements in "all 
religio ns, — /_£„ , 

Mana. Mana is a force, but not a vitalistic force. It exists as. a super- 
natural attribute of p eison s an d things . Man a is shei^r powe r. Above all, 

the unusual, when 
otk^oluXt, ' 

Ttitiicle s ~of r n]pn are exp lained in terms of mana. T he 
xceC ni dus skill because he pos sesses 


neer 
st in 


it is exceptional power. Mana is therefore manifest 
the unusual is not tty^woil^of spirits. 

Ex traordinary apt nude s of.nnyy-"* 

master~cra? tsnian in Polynesia ex et 

manaJTiT Tearne d jimdh excels in lore and kn owle dge because he posT 
sesses manaPT he' mighty'- warrior excels in the ki lling o f men b ecause lie 
possesses mana L _The outstanding' "healer ,'TTie expeit canoeman, and any 
others "who stand above their fellow men, do so because of personal pos- 
session or control of mana. Mana, th ough it is an impel sonal force, can 
be gnamfest in and through -personsr- ^ 

■ Mana can also be manifest in things . T he qucerlv shaped , o r u n- 
usual ly marked , n st one maw. ._be— believed, to. possess . iliir acle-w oiicing 
p ower. This is its man a. The canoe that can outdistance all others, the 
so ng that heals, th e war club that smashes more than a normal quota of 
s kulls,, the, talisman th at liTitse lf tirmgrgooHTucic-aTTtficse have power,' “ 
power that js mana. ~~ ~~ 

The power that is extraordinary is not a mundane foicc. It docs not 
follow the regular laws of oidinary technologies or skills. Like the power 
of spirits, it tra nscends th e natural. Mana is supernatural.^ 

A mEiTsTn jin djri a n a are the raw ' materials'dr suneniatufalism But they 
do not persist in a somrwirrattThf They act on man and man interacts 
wltTtheni. ~~ 

'~5u pematurahsm jt bus has two aspects: the subjective and the objec- 
tive/The subjectivec^^ in s pirit hS ^ jiM JaSR5rTRe:'~ 
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objective consists. .of. the wavs of interacting with the supernatural' 
boncilationTappeasement, “s acnficgT; p etition , , adoxaSonr T\^t ipr'pinw 1 . 
ritual and ce iemony, m a gic The .relative importance of faith , which is 
inner, and deedsTwhl ch are external , is a problem in balance ihat ~ha< 
al ways plagued the religious ideali st . yS 

We may now essay an anthropological definition of supei naturalism 
as the complex of man b interrelations with imagined po weis that 
believes transcend the mechanical laws of natu re 

It is necessary only to add th at what constitutes the, supernatural is 
depen dent upon each culture an d th e thought systems of the individu als 
within each society. As mechanistic thinking' and natural s cience spread, 
the area ofTIiesupc rna tural shrink s In the primitive world theie are few 
secular skeptics. M odern thought has.certainly narrowed the scope of the 
s upernatural, b u t it is still to o eatly to predict its ultimate disappearan ce^ 
from the lives of men. 

Wv lagic aikTKe Ijgi ^7~Sn pernaturaIism is fundamental to both religion 
and magic, for these are merely two special categories subsumed under 
the more general one of supernaturalism. That which distinguishes re- 
ligion from magic is neither the goodness of one nor the evil of the 
other, but the state of mind of the believer and his consequent modes of 
behavior This is the valid distinction that was originally pointed out by 
Frazer. 2 In the religious state of mind man acknowledges the superiority 
of the supernatural pow ers upon whose action his well-bei ng depends . 
"His a^ilUites~aTe^epbnclerantly those of submission and reverence. The 
objective behavior put forth is mamfestly that of beseechment, petition, 
and appeasement in prayer, offerings, and sacrifice. 

Father have pity on me. 

Father have pity on me, 

I am crying for thirst, 

I am crying for thirst, 

All is gone— I have nothing to eat, 

All is gone— I have nothing to eat. 


Such is the tenor of an Arapaho ghost dance song, “sung to a plain- 
tive tune, sometimes with tears rolling down the cheeks of the dancers.” 1 
It epitomizes the religious attitude, as does the Lord’s Prayer with its 

' 2 C/- J. G Frazer, The Golden Boicgh, Chap. 4. Frazer argued a theoretical pri- 
ority of magic over religion in prehistoric origins. This is a futile and irrelevant 
pioblem for which there are no empmcal data upon which to base a conclusion 
* J. Mooney, The Ghost Dance Religipn and the Sioux Outbreak of 1S90 (Bureau 
of American Ethnology, Annual Report 14, 1896), p. 977. 
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"Hallowed be thy name” (reverence); “Give us this day out daily biead" 
(petition), “Thine is the Kingdom, the Power and the Glory, forevei” 
(subordination and awe). 

“O, spirits, here humble in heart I stand beseeching you” is the open- 
ing plaint of the Winnebago on a vision quest. 

T he magician, on the other hand, believes that he controls super- 
na tural power un der cei tain c onditions ^ He has power Over power. TJfc 
f e ciTc c ) n firmeTTirfii c if he possesse sirtcsrcd formula aiuTTF he 

e’uicutcs th e fo rmula jaei fccjjy , tinning outside mterfcience he will get 
the TcsuItsT wh ich— that_foi i nula is specified^tr* give ' Cite stipernati iial" 
p nt vci-.iias. no volition or choice of its ow n— It niustjospond. Even as the 
student in the laboratory knows that if he follows the manual lnstiuc- 
uons correctly, he will obfain a predictable lesult, so the magician works 
in a similar confidence. ^ 

Magic often doe s produ ce the expected results. It appears to me etthe., 
pi'aom^mTest . At ISstritO nrist do so in its initial appficanonCO ithe for- 
unula is us ually rejected as fa lse 01 worthless. W hen mngic-wnr ks. it does 
so f or two reasons ( 1 ) coincidence— if sufficient time -lS-alluwed. the 
d esired event may well come to pass; ( 2 ) psychological suggestion— w hen 
magic is directed against persons who su spect or fear th at they aic it s 
objects, h ys teria oT ~cdnipulsion gups them, they sicken and often die. 
Psychologists call this somatic compliance and thanatomanla (the depres-' 
sio n of the will to liveTaT the point ol extinctio n)!)' I he records of trav- 
elers and anthropologists abound with cases frdm the primitive world. 
Clinical records reveal many authentic cases among civilised men. Doctors 
well know the importance of the psychological state of the patient in 
crucial illness or injury. 

Magic also s erves its ends b y giving th e magician and his cl ients a 
ne eded psychologi cal boost. As Malinowski miterated, magic begins 
where mechanical technolog y encfsl A Melanesian lerufvv s that~mngi can- 
not dig the soil in which he must plant his yams, so he does’ll is own dig- 
gingPTmcno\v r~that he m ust hoe to keep down weeds, so he ho es. But 
he alsok nows that no matter How great his skill, pests, for aging animals, 
an d climate are beyon d his te chnologica l abil ity t o con trol. Ve t tTiesc~amT 
unknow n factois affecFTiis~crop for better 01 voisc^ fie desperately 
n eeds a good cro p. Tt is the object of his m ost ardent wis h/ so he en- 
d eavors to control the unknown element by magic o r reli gion. The con- 
fi deuce th ey giv e hi nt quite definitely helps h imj:o outdo hims elf i n 
a chievement of his wished-for r ioal, 

The warrior who believes he has piagical invulnerability can surmount 
fear to leap to hetoism far more easily than the man who cOnfrong 
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dange r withou t its support.’} Magic takes over when technology falls 
short; astrology~boornect in Wall Street after the 1929 crash as financiers 
deserted the statistical charts of economists for the heavenly charts of 
star falters. 

■Njtt-oabL- does m agic_actually aid_the magician to attain his end in 
reality , i t also fosters the illusion of attainment, W HeiT~tlie~IIogma~of 
magic is strong th e practitioner often thinks th e magic resu lt lias come 
to pas.s~whc n no Hnng~lTf~rhe~softlias occurred at alj. Magic has mucITin 

.c ofnrndi r'with daydreaming, as a for m of autistic t hmkihg i 

' Magic isAhusJn .s ome of itTaspects nseudo-spienee^-as_Frazei lield . 
When the magician pioceeds on the mechanistic assurnprion^tKiitthe 
magical formula is a cause that must produce a given effect, his thinking 
parallels that of the scientist. B ut his method is not scientific met hod, and 
his m ethoiTlTfalse sctehcr^t^bes tTTt wouldf perhaps, ~bc more~acmme 
to call rnaoic a social techn iqueHa sed upon autistic thinking-imaginativ e 
fa ntasy as a mcan s- X>f-4vish-iulSIIrncnt. 

Finally, it should be noted that magic often appears to \vork|becaus$ 
nmitive magician may be~as skill ed a prestidigitat or a s thfe Moham - 
medan fakir. Fie simply bamboozles the credulous. 


It is thus possible analytically to distin guish magic front r eligion, and 
the dis tinction is nnic.h more tha n a mere play on word s. TFcTdilTcmnce 
between the two m ethods of approach to the supernatural has treme n- 
do us~socIa T consequences. Religious emphasis in supernaturalisni lead s to 
subordination of men tolrods^ an d to t he power of cult function aries- 
the pnestlKiods^f clTglo n~is much more readi ly centralized and~organiz ed 
th an is magic, w hich is rnlierently more Individualistic in nature Although 
organized religions always use a certain amount of magic in their rituals, 
the church is im plicitly antagomstic -to magi c, since the magical .attitu de 
is incompati b le with the religious attitude of submission. The conflict 
en dures through the ages . As recently as February 6, 1944, theTtcvcrend 
Flarry Emerson Fo.sdick, as reported m The New York Times , decried 
contemporary resort to magic and expressed legret “that millions turn 
to cheap superstitions as substitutes for faith ” 

Prim itive man, h owever, does no t greatly con cern himself with the 
i deologic al^ disti ncmciii~h e twee n magic and religionT~ TTrtlTeT~7~itF blends 
t hem as besTlieriT avto a ttain his end s. 

The Plains Indian on his vision quest makes himself pitiable in the 
eyes of the spirits. If they favor him, they give power along with sundry 
paraphernalia and the ritual wherewith to invoke power. The Indian re 
veres his tutelary spirit from whoip he has received his magic. Pueblo 
Indiansf for example, are most deferential in their relations to the gods 
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who bless them with rain and feitile crops. At the same time their 
dances, which are pleasing to the gods, are full of magical enactment. 
Their prayers are petitions, tiue, but they are highly colored with mag- 
ical word imagciy and accompanied with magic acts. Piled-up yucca 
seeds bring the clouds, spnnkled water produces the rain, and rolling 
stones bring on thunder. 

T here is a bit of the magician in cvciy priest , an d every magicia n is 
partly pnest. 

'"Magic is built for the most part on two a spects of the principle of 
associatiomJAtst, ther e is the assumpt ion that like is linked to like. 
Second, there is the b elief that things o nce m contact' are thereafter 
assoc iated with each o ther., The first produceyiimtative, or hoiueopatlucT 
ma gic— j hat -magic in which the magician puts the lies TfHgv o‘f 

the peison or object on„which he would work his desire The second 
prod_uccs^contagiorisjriagic— that magic in which a hankjif hair^a bit of 
cl othing, or eve n 'excrement is "filched from the vict im, land u ponwhlclf 
t he magician w orks his s' petIrTf~r lroertlTiiTgy'7ire~ also put into an effigy, 
thereby combining’Hotir principles, the magic is of course doubly potent. 

Tabu. . Ta bu is an inevitable clement in supernaturalism. Supernatural 
poweFTfin itself a mora h. lt pvav worlc for good or evil wTtfTon t discrimi- 
nation, a~cj uallty "Iiat makes it implicitly dangerous. 1 1 is like lire or a 
heav y charge of electricity. When under eontiol and directed toward 
desirable ends, it i s beneficent ^Whe n out ot con trol, Tt "may well be 
disastrous. M an canno t g et along without fire , yctjie must fig-htlTcon- 
stant battle agidnstT. Al oderncivilization cannot f uncai~ n~w 7 iFhou~t~hai'- 
nessed electricity, vet it must be handled with insulated tools ancTgloves. 

1 ■k. r — — -- - - _ —I, — - » - — - — — » — — 

Spirits and mana are deemed_ahsolutely essential forces jn the human 
co ncepti on .of maffis universe. They rh'ii st 1 >c used fob liuman ends, but 
if im p roperly us ed^they can backfire most jdangcrowdy.^ 

S upernatural power, be it remembeted, is aliovc the realm of the ordi- 
nti ry. T t do es not operate acc o rding to un deistood natural laws. Because 
o f this. ir-_in nv nat be approache d »r deal t with casually. It Fee miistTie' 
' himdled with rubber gloves. F iguratively, t a bu is a grga£rVnd&&f Handle 
T [mglESiei-sigiii'Wal > u does not mean veibotcn, in the German sense. 


Rather, it carries the overtones of the French defense de toucher. 

In content, ta bu consists oLa-^mes-aaLncgati^^ of which 


states a f orm of behavior that w ill cause a supernatural pu w&UnJuack- 
fire gir g et out of contiT~~ Tnr eality. very" few tabued acts are physic ally 
or socially dangerous. T he function of tabu is predominantly psycho- 
logica l, orig i nating in ma n’s fear of dealing with f orces ‘he Joes T ot 
wholly understand. It also engenders respect and' cautious care Tor the 
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supernatural. Inasmuch as supernatural power always involves tabu no 
man can ever take his possession of power wholly for granted, 

Typical of the irrelevance of most tabus was the injunction that went 
with the war bonnet of the famous Cheyenne chieftain, Roman Nose 
His bonnet had the power to give invulnerability in battle. With it 
Roman Nose rose unscathed to fame on the western plains One of the 
rules ol the bonnet was that its wearer must not eat any food taken from 
a dish with an iron utensil. If he did, a bullet or iron-tipped arrow could 
pierce him, just as the sharp metal pierced the meat, The protective 
power of the hat would be nullified, until restored through a long and 
elaborate ceremony of purification and atonement. 

Just before the famous Bcechei’s Island fight with Geneial Forsyth’s 
men on the Republican River of western Nebiaska, in 1868, Roman Nose 
ate as a guest in the camp of the Sioux Indians When it was pointed out 
to him that the wife of his host was using a fork in her cooking, he said, 
“That breaks my medicine,” The battle began before Roman Nose could 
make atonement so, like Achilles, he sulked in his tent But under pies- 
sure, like Achilles, he donned his war gear, saying, “My food was lifted 
with an iron tool. I know that I shall be killed today ” Roman Nose was 
killed by a bullet before he had a chance to stiike a single blow in the 
battle. 4 


-•Violation of a tabu not only nullifies the positive p ower of medicine, 
it brings certain disaster as~a~ consequen ce. 

In ^Polynesia, whence comes th e word tabu, high-i a nking nobles pos- 
sess manatiecaus e of tlieir direct de scent from the go ds. S o potent l iTtKeTr 
charge of mana t h at their very pers ons ar e surrou nde d with ta bus, as is 
everwthinm dhey touch. Sin, in PblynesuT a’^^isewhere, is the violation of 

atabu—an act pun is hable hv supernatural gahcTrorn — ~_ 

Prayei and magic are the two basic te chniques o f dealing with the 
s yipermtiiral.J l h e first is a mea ns ol seeking spiritua!TappbITTm~Trh asis 
of subordinat ion to animistic beings. The second is a technique oFev 
ternal com pulsion over supernatural powers, animistic and niaha 

Between these poles every possible form oFlnterpersonal behavior 
may find its religious counterpart. As Benedict observes, “There is prob- 
ably’no customary behavior towards one’s fellows that is not to be found 
somewhere as a religious technique,” 

Gods may b e flattered and bribed by sacrifi cial o fferings. The Ifugao, 
Galangi, who had had his left hand burned to a stump in an ordeal with 


n A thrilling account of the whole fight is given in G. B. Gunnell, The Fighting 
Cheyennes, pp. 267-282. <• 

, 5 R. FI Benedict, “Religion” m General Anthropology, p 641. 
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i e J-hot iron, j j tjiough he was innocen t, complac ently expl ained, “The 
Gods of Justic e Mould r a theT~cIo~iustice th a n injustice, but they ca n be 
bought iust~as~other gods can be bough t. The nt h ma n snmfic edmany 
fat hog s a nd chickens to them .” '* I n this spirit the Pl ains' Indian chopped 
n(T his own fin gers to ma ke himself pitiable to powci-giving Spirits, and 
so, too, ap parently did Ci o-Magnon man . Fingei muttlaEiorrw .TS almost 1 
u niversal among Sout h African Bushmen of t he nineteenth ccntuiy “to 
in sure saf e passage to the next woild ot a long career of feasting after 
death ,” 7 ~~ " 

The world ovei, off ciings of food and goods aic made to the gods 
and spirits, Human sacrifice became die most extreme form of offering 
with its highest centeis of development in Afuca, Cential America 
(especially Aztec), and Polynesia. 

Although reverence and appeasement are die characteristic tones of 
men’s relations to their gods, cavahei treatment is sometimes found. 
Bantu Negroes dupe their ancestral spirits by putting on disguises when 
they wish to violate a tabu Some Bantus, when angered by the failure 
of their gods to bring them prosperity, make offerings accompanied by 
irreverent imprecations 

Similar scoldin gs are not uncommon in Polynesia In . the bitterness of 
pytreme_disap pointment many a man has bl asphemed his gods. 

n R. F. Barton, The Half Way Sun, p. 89 

T G G MacCurdv, Human Origins, Vol. 2, p 172. 
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•SHAMANS, PRIESTS, AND CULTS 


Shamans. There is little doubt but that the accolade for the world’s 
oldest piofession goes to the religious specialist. Long before there were 
chieftains, kings, judges, lawyers, artists, teachcis, or prostitutes, there 
were shamans and, possibly, priests. 

We have seen societies in which there were no clearly defined po- 
litical leaders or any other nonreligious functionaries But no anthro- 
pologist has yet penetrated to a tube so primitive that it does not have 
shamans. 

A shaman is the possessor of supernatural power derived diiectly 
from the original supcrnatuial source He has personal and favored access 
to gods and sprrits above and beyond that of ordinary men. The shaman 
is qurte definitely a chosen one. 

Throughout large areas of the prrmrtive world every man is poten- 
tially a shaman In true democratic belief supernatural power is there for 
all to seek. For example, every Plains Indian boy made his vision quest 
as a matter of course. Only the most unfortunate were never favored by 
at least one power-giving vision experience. Women, too, could shaie in 
this store of power, although a woman’s chances of getting power were 
somewhat less than a man’s. Thus, practically eveiy one in tire tribe was 
an incipient shaman. 

In North America shamans excelled in thaumaturgy, and because they 
excelled, they tended to specialize. As specialists they exercised more than 
a normal share of influence in the affairs of men Supernatural power 
always engenders temporal power, for the specialist can aid his fellow 
men to attain their hearts’ desires 01 he can threaten them with dire con- 
sequences according to his own desires. 

The centci of the most intensive development of shamanism in the 
primitive woild is aboriginal Siberia. The very word shaman comes fiom 
a native Siberian tongue. Synonyms also meaning shaman aie medicine 
man (usually applied to American Indians), witch doctor (usually applied 
to Negroid shamans of Africa and Melanesia), and angakok , in Eskimo. 

The Siberian shaman is more definitely set off from his fellow men 
than is Ijis North American counterpart. For one thing, his personality 
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is more clearly marked hoi another, his ‘'call” and trainnu> are nunc 
definite. Bogorus, the famous Sibeuanist, wiote of the Chukchee, 

For men, the preparatory stage of sh.unanistic mspiiation is m most cases 
very painful, and extends over a long time The call comes in an abrupt and 
obscure manner, leaving the young novice m much tinceitainty icgaidmg it. 
He feels “bashful” and hightcnecl. . . . The young novice, the “newly in- 
spired,” loses all intei est m the ordinal y alfaus of life, lie leases to work, 
takes little food and without relishing it, ceases to talk to people, does not 
even answer their questions. The gi eater pait of his time he spends in sleep . 1 

Bogorus observed that they were as a ltile excitable and hysteiical. lie 
even opined that not a few of them were “half cra/.y,” Psychiatry was 
not the vogue in Bogoius’s day or he would have attached the label 
schizophrenic to the personality ot the Sibeiian shaman. 

Suggestibility and a gieater oi lesser degree of emotional instability 
are essential tiaits of the shaman who obtains power by mystic experi- 
ence. He or she must be capable of hallucinations The person who can- 
not respond with visions and hallucinations to the pervading cultural sug- 
gestion that these form the road to power is out of luck if he would be 
a shaman. Crashing Thunder, the Winnebago Indian, was one of these. 
Even xvhen he faked a vision and luck seemed to confirm his power, he 
knew' in his inner self that his power was false. An extrovert whose 
aggressive personality demanded social piestige and the opportunity to 
amount to something, he was frustrated bv his intellectual hardheaded- 
ncss. Not finding the social means (supernatural power) to greatness open 
to him, he took the antisocial road— drunkenness, rowdyism, debauchery, 
murder, and fraud. Then when peyote at last reached the Winnebagos, 
the vision-stimulating diug brought visions and power to the tortuicd 
man. With power came reorientation of his personality. The hum became 
a pillar of society, a moial leader, and a decent citizen— much to the re- 
lief of his fellow tubesmcn.- 

Thc evidence is clear that to be a spirit-endowed shaman the odds 
favor those who belong to the “lunatic fringe.” 

The shaman as inheritor of magical power is a different matter. 
True, the magician is the dupe of lus own beliefs, but it is possible for 
him to work with cold calculation. Highly developed magic often in- 
volves sheer fraud— skill in prestidigitation and the citation of optical 
illusions. Siberian and Eskimo shamans are skilled ventriloquists, using 

1\V Bogor.is, “The Chukchee I. Religion” (Jessup North Pacific Expedition , 
Vol. 7), p. 420. 

-P Radm (cd.), Clashing Thunder. This book should not be missed by any 
student of anthropology. 
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their tambourines so to deflect their voices that the listeners, “after a 
few minutes . . . begin to lose the power to locate the source of the 
sound. . . . The song and drum seem to shift from corner to corner, or 
even to move about without having any definite place at all.” 1 

Algonquian Indian shamans hold impressive seances in which the tent 
rocks and pitches violently upon the arnval of the shaman’s “spirit.” The 
tent is cleverly constructed to be manipulated mechanically with ropes 
and thongs . 1 

However, the deceit piacticed by shamans may not always be such 
crass charlatanism as it at first appears. Eskimo shamans often disclaim 
their own skill, as did one of the best of them to Peter Fieuchen “This 
is nothing for a man like you to look at. I am only a big liar, and even 
if these idiots are stupid enough to believe me, I never expected you to 
stand for it. I am a foolish old man, and what happens here has nothing 
to do with the truth.” 5 But the effect of his performance on the people 
in the iglu was ecstasy. People aie not adverse to being fooled, if it gives 
pleasure. Beyond that, of course, credulous ones are duped without their 
being the wiser. 

-It is difficult to draw an accurate balance between the exploitative 
and social-service activities of the primitive shamans. It is a false gesture 
to dismiss them solely as a class of exploiters. Yet it is true that they often 
turn their position and power to self-advantage. Eskimo shamans can 
impose almost any tabus they wish on individuals. They can sexually 
exploit women, married and unmarried, to gratify themselves in the 
name of spirits. Shamans can use their power particularly to consolidate 
the position of the elders as against the younger generation. But for this 
they must pay a price in self-denial of many things, for their work is 
dangerous in its own terms, and the burden of shamanism is often hard. 

-Priests. Piiesthood is a manifestation of developed religion It occurs 
in the more ordered primitive societies whose cultures are rich and com- 
plex. On the whole, it calls for an economic base of sufficient richness 
to support fairly large populations, plus some food and wealth sui pluses. 
It is necessary to be able to organize and sustain permanent cults Priest- 
hood presupposes organized groups with standardized ceremonial ritual 
The priest may have mana, but his power is less his own than the power 
resident in the office he holds. Unlike the shaman, he does not acquire his 
sacredness personally. He is vested in his succession to the office of priest. 
He becomes part of a religious corporation. 

3 Bogoras, op. cit., p, 430. 

i F Densmore, “An Explanation of ,_a Tnclt Performed by Indian Jugglers” 
{Ameri&m Anthropologist, Vol. 34, 1932), pp. 310-314 

5 P. Freuchen, Arctic Adventure , p. 133, 
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Priesthood emerges along two basic lines: (1) the family heads in 
ancestor-worshiping religions who serve as priestly intermediaries be- 
tween the kinship group and the deceased ancestors; and (2) the priests 
\v ho serve cult groups whose interests arc directed toward special spirits 
or deities. 

Priestesses aie much less common than female shamans, probably for 
the reason that the organization of associations tends to he correlated 
almost exclusively with the male sex in primitive societies (sec Chap. 21). 

Ancestor Worship and the Cults of the Dead. Ancestor worship is by 
no means a universal form of religious expression, although belief in the 
spiritual immortality of the dead is. All cultures call for cognizance of 
ghosts, and all provide some means of dealing with them. However, the 
intensity of ghost awaiencss and concern over the activity and feelings 
of ghosts is variable. In North America, the Pueblo Indians pay little 
attention to ghosts, the Plains Indians fear them hut then ghosts are not 
too prevalent, while the Navajos and Eskimos are bedeviled by ghost 
anxiety. They possess definite ghost cults, a body of practices and ritual 
observances associated with the propitiation or avoidance of ghosts. 

Most Plains Indians and the Navajos abandon any house in which a 
person has died. The ghost haunts the house and disturbs the inhabitants. 
Navajos, therefore, take a seriously ill patient who is about to die out- 
doors in order to save the house. The Arizona desert is dotted with 
hogans abandoned because a death has occurred within. One of my Sho- 
shone friends compromised this problem by dismantling a log house, 
moving it a few hundred feet, and then reassembling it, aftei mixing up 
the logs to fool the ghost of his brother, who is now unable to recognize 
the new house. Ghost fear has long been a hind lance to Indian Seivice 
efforts to provide modern housing on some reservations In the northern 
Plains a workable expedient acceptable to the Indians in some places has 
been to fumigate the house as an effective antidote to ghosts' 

Eskimos believe that ghosts are harmful and relentlessly malicious as 
long as they remain m the memory of the living. On death the corpse is 
not removed from the iglu by way of the door, this would make it too 
easy for the lingering ghost to reenter. Rather, a hole is chopped in the 
back, later to be refilled after removal of the body. This baffles the ghost. 
Then, lest the ghost does find the entrance, knives are set in the snow 
floor of the doorway for three nights after burial. Such booby traps dis- 
courage ghosts. Among Eskimos, as with many other people, the name of 
the dead is tabued, lest it summon the reappearance of the ghost. Later, 
the name is given to a newborn child, reincarnating the name soul of the 
deceased ancestor. 
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Comanches also tabu names of the dead, but when they wanted to 
mention a defunct friend named Pork, they called him Bacon. Ghosts are 
literal-minded, but people can get the idea. 

Eskimos, like many other people, bury the dead with grave offenngs- 
the personal equipment and gifts of friends and relatives to serve the 
ghost in the other woild. These are “killed.” They aie broken to release 
the animate soul of the object. For it is the spiritual counterpart of the 
goods that obviously is used in the spirit world. 

Plains Indians also sacrificed a warrior’s favorite hoise on his giave, 
as did medieval Europeans at times. This is no longer Occidental prac- 
tice, but the officer’s horse led behind the casket-bearing caisson with 
reversed saddle and upturned stumps still follows the hero to his giave, 
only to be spaied the final sacrifice. 

Grave sacrifices were stepped up to extravagant heights for the loy- 
alty of Africa and India. Into the nineteenth century Hindu wives were 
immolated on the funeral pyres of then pnncely husbands. In Dahomey 
in W est Africa whole corps of wives and retainers were slain to provide 
an adequate retinue for the deceased king. Shoshone and Comanche tra- 
dition has it that in ancient times wives were killed to accompany then 
husbands’ spirits, but in more recent days the wives followed the general 
Plains Indian practice of self-mutilation and abnegation. 

Ghost cults usually, but not always, emphasize the malevolence of 
ghosts. Manus in Melanesia is an exception. The ghost of the last deceased 
household head is the preceptor and protector of his family. He punishes 
their moral derelictions, but above all he is busy thwarting the malignant 
efforts of other ghosts. All ghosts are malicious toward people not of 
their own kin group. The social and economic rivalry that is character- 
istic of everyday Manus life continues in the afterworld through the 
jealousy and rivalry of the ghosts. Each family ghost enjoys a brief span 
of immortal existence, while his skull adorns the doorway of his family 
hut. But the death of an adult male in the household is indication that the 
family ghost has not been on the job. He has been negligent enough to 
permit a rival ghost to kill his descendant. He is no good. Therefore his 
skull is thrown out and replaced by that of his successor, who then rules 
as the Honored Ghost of the household until he, too, fails in his duty," 

Ancestor worship is both an elaboration and an abstraction of the 
ghost cult. As an elaboration it is best seen among the Bantu tubes of 
Africa. Every lineage and dan has its distinct ancestral deities, who are 

. 0 R F. Fortune, Manus Religion (Proceedings of the American Philosophical So- 
ciety, 1935); M. Mead, “The Manus of thr Admiralty Islands,” in Cooperation and 
Competition among Primitive Peoples , pp. 21(3-239 
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gods to their descendants and ignored by the members of other kinship 
groups The gods of loyal clans, because the heads of such clans must 
be honored by all the kingdom, are not only worshiped by the royal 
clan itself but by all the subjects of the lung. In ancestor-worshiping 
cults of this order the eldest tanking member of the km gioup is not only 
its headman but also its priest. He stands neatest to the anccstml gods. 
He is the intercessor on behalf of his kinsmen On the gods’ behalf he is 
the intermediary who is responsible foi controlling the acts of his family 
or clan membeis. As in modem Japan, he has to keep the anccstml gods 
infoimcd of the state of affairs within his domain. The Mikado has 
mcicly to make a ceremonial lepoit at the anccstml shiinc, but m Da- 
homey in West Africa it was custonmiy to execute a couple of victims 
to carry the royal message to the ancestois whenever the king had any- 
thing’ of moment to lepoit. 

Periodic elaborate feasts and sacrifices on behalf of the anccstml gods 
are characteristic of the western Sudan. In Dahomey, such ceiemonies 
are held by each clan eveiy year, with litanies, dancing, offeiings of food 
and libations of liquois and sacrifice of animals In the annual ceiemonies 
of the royal clan human victims used to be offered. 

Vodun , 7 among West Indies Negroes, is nothing more than a syn- 
cretism of Dahomean ancestral rites and Catholicism a The clan founders 
of Dahomey are known as tomidun, from whom the vodun cult is 
named. Vodun rites arc fundamentally family rituals with offerings and 
sacrifices accompanied by chants and dances, in which various gods are 
impersonated and called upon to visit the ceremony. Danceis representa- 
tive of specific gods are possessed in turn as each god is called with his 
drum salute (greeting). The trance behavior of the votaries and the 
ecstasy of the worshipers lend the eerie wildness to the performance 
that has given vodun its exotic reputation. 

Ancestor worship as an abstraction of ghost worship occuts wheie 
gods are thought once to have been human beings but the more recently 
deceased are not believed to be potent deities. This may be said to be 
true o.’ Polynesian and Pueblo Indian religions. Maori chieftains me 
lineal descendants of gods through primogeniture. Honor is due these 
gods, but there is no cult of the dead. The masked gods, kachinas , of the 

■ 7 Vodun is the phonetically correct name for the cult complex popularly called 
voodoo. 

8 Cf. M J Heiskovits, “African Gods and Catholic Saints in New World Negro 
Belief” ( American Atithi apologist, Vol. 39, 19373, pp 635-643; G. E. Simpson, “I lie 
Vodun Seivicc in Northern Haiti” {Anxnccm Anthropologist, Vol. 42, 1940), pp 
236-254. 
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Pueblos are vaguely thought of as ancestral beings, but dead ancestors 
are not worshiped as such. 

Social conservatism is a characteristic feature of ancestor-worshiping 
leligions. The ancestors as moial preceptors do not favor change from 
the social piactices they "knew as men. Since they punish moial lapses 
with death and illness and their standards aic the old ones, the religious 
sanctions toward conformity are poweiful.' 

Nature Worship. Cults deifying various features of nature abound in 
the plimitive world. Among agricultural and gardening peoples, sun, 
lain, and fertility deities aie outstanding Solstitial utes marked the an- 
nual crisis of the sun in the religion of the megalith builders of Neo- 
lithic Europe. Mystenous Stonehenge and Avebury m England, and the 
cromlechs of Carnac in Brittany are aligned to the rising sun at the time 
of the spring solstice, as is the sun stone in the famous Sun Temple of 
Mesa Verde National Park, built by piehistonc Pueblo Indians 700 years 
ago. In ancient Rome, the solstice rites of the Mithraic cult gave way to 
the Christian Christmas celebration of the bnth of Christ as the new 
light of the world Each pueblo in the Southwest today has its priestly 
sun watcher, who controls the ceremonial cycle with the movements of 
the sun. Pious people greet the sun with prayer each day. 

All the religions in the great Central American culture complex 
made much of the sun The Pyramid of the Sun near Mexico City is 
one of the truly gieat monuments of our southern neighbors. The 
Natchez of Mississippi and the Incas of Peru built theocratic states 
around the principle of sun divinity. The Natchez high chief was also 
high priest, called the Sun, or brother of the Sun. The Inca of Peru was 
the personification of the divine sun. And until the disaster of 1945 in- 
duced the Emperor of Japan to deny it by imperial edict, he was sup- 
posed to be a divinity directly descended from the mythical sun goddess 
Amaterasu. 

The sun figured greatly in Plains Indian religion. All tipis opened 
east, and tribal camp circles likewise. By the nineteenth century the mid- 
summer sun dance had come to be one of the most spectacular of Plains 
ceremonials.® 

Although the sun looms large in the mythologies of the peoples of 
the Pacific area, it does not assume importance as an actual deity. This 

0 Cf. G. A. Dorsey, “The Cheyenne, II, The Sun Dance” ( Field Columbian Mu- 
seum, Publication 103, Anthropological Series, Vol 9, No. 2, 1905) for a good de 
scription of a typical sun dance with many illustrations. Volume 16 of the Anthropo- 
logical Papers of the American Museum of Natural History contains descnptions 
of. other tribal sun dances. 
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is true also of Africa and most of North America. Ancient Em ope, the 
countries of the Mediterranean basin, and India were the great seats of 
sun worship. 

In Africa and Polynesia, although the sun is not glorified, nature wor- 
ship is not neglected. The entire universe is departmentalized among gods 
of the skies, earth, waters, trees, and thunder, with myriads of subdivi- 
sions among the specialized deities. On the less-than-god levels all primi- 
tive religions include multitudes of natuie spirits associated with par- 
ticular spots, trees, volcanoes, mountains, rivers, lakes, and rocks. Datum, 
m his recently published work on The Religion of the Ijitgiios 111 lists 
1,240 deities for this single Philippine tube and estimates that the total 
number known to the best informed priests is probably mote than 1,500. 
Many of these are nature gods. 

To pumitive man the whole world lives. Souls animate things, and 
whatsoever embodies the soul is a spirit being to he treated with religion 
or magic— or both. 

Feji shisim j When a mateiial object is believed to possess rnana or to he 
possessed by a spirit being, and when it is venerated or cherished be- 
cause of this, it is a fetish Because of its imputed value, it receives spe- 
cial attention and cate, and it is this attribute that leads to our popular 
phrase “to make a fetish of something.” The wind is derived from the 
Latin facticius, an amulet, by way of the Portuguese feitigo , after the 
use of the word by the Portuguese adventuiers, who fust met with it 
in their voyages along the west coast of Africa. 

Fetishes are symbolic repositories of supernatui.il power, and they 
serve the psychological function of objectifying the belief. They are 
a rallying point for faith, a visual stimulant to faith. 

Fetishes may be simple or precious stones, implements, trees, moun- 
tains, or often art objects endowed with power. It is commonly recog- 
nized that art receives much stimulus from the attempt to express reli- 
gious belief in concrete form. However, mere art as such is not ipso facto 
fetishistic. As Lowie comments, 

The representation of a human figure is not an effective fetish until it has 
been through the hands of the medicme-man and received its power from 
him. What confers upon the object its supernatural potency is solely the mys- 
terious spell sung over it or the substance, wonder-working in its own right 
like the ngula paint, tluust into a ventral cavity. Hence, only a moderate 
percentage of the human or animal figurines are in reality fetishes. . . . Any 
object can become a “fetish” if only it has been ntualistically consecrated. 11 

10 American Anthropological Association, Memoir 65, 1946 

11 R H. Lowie, Primitive Religion, p. 269. 
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.The High God Concept. The time has passed when infoimed civilized 
men could think the primitive mind incapable of conceiving of a Supreme 
Being or High God Tylor’s greatest error was to infer that the High 
God concept could be only the end product of a long intellectual evo- 
lution, beginning with the soul concept and leading through ghost and 
ancestor worship to polytheistic nature worship on to monotheism . 13 

Andrew Lang, 1J befoie the turn of this century, proved that Aus- 
tralian, Polynesian, African, and American Indian notions of the High 
God were not denved from Christian teachings. The indefatigable Aus- 
trian anthropologist Wilhelm Schmidt has confirmed it with his stupen- 
dous four-volume work, Der Unpuaig der Gottesidee . 11 

■The essential beliefs of primitive men concerning the High God are 
that he is the original creator of the world, that the world as he made it 
was good; that he is not a spirit being (m the usual sense) ; that he is non- 
anthropomoiphic, nonnatural, lives in the sky remote from earthly af- 
fairs, has retired from active participation m daily events (is otiose), and 
is on the whole unappioachable and disinterested. Because of this, there 
js little ritual and cult ceiemomal directed in his favor. Temples aie not 
raised to him, no sacrifices given (except offerings of first fruits), and 
prayers are offered only infrequently and by few people. 

In cosmological lore his acts of creation are generally only vaguely 
conceived. Myth tells how he created departmental, executive sub- 
deities charged with the responsibility for filling in the details of crea- 
tion and running the universe. These are the gods men must appease and 
pray to. They arc the ones who deliver or withhold the goods. 

Evil in life is due to their perversity or maliciousness. A common 
counterpart of the High God is a Trickster or Transformer, like Coyote 
among the western American Indians, who spoils or modifies the good 
work of the creator to burden man with death, sin, and travail. The 
Trickster is the equivalent of the serpent in the garden of Eden. 

Lang felt that the formulation of the High God concept was a con- 
sequence of contemplative religious thought. The corruption of this 
idealism and the creation of the less pure deities he conceived as due to 
a “myth-making mood” and “the Old Adam” in man— the unsocial de- 
sire to obtain advantage over fellow men. In this the Supreme Being is 
too ethical to lend a hand; hence, ghosts, spirits, and corruptible gods 
were formulated in playful and erratic fantasy, which is iirational and 

12 E. B, Tylor, Primitive Culture. 

A Lang, The Making of Religion. 

14 See W. Schmidt, The Origin and Growth of Religion , pp 167-217, a condensed 
•■version of Schmidt’s thesis. 
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debases the gods. Thus, to Lang early primitive man when he was in his 
higher mood was capable of rational philosophic thought. Yet man also 
expressed his baser mood of selfish desire to elaborate the pantheisms of 
the savage world. 

Civilized religious leformcis have snuggled long to suppress the su- 
premacy of the second religious mood, stnving to reestablish the Supreme 
Deity in absolute and undefiled dominance. 

The Mohammedan, Ilehiew, and Christian concepts of Clod aic of 
this ordci But the God concept is still conuptcd by petty claims for 
personal and tribal (national) favor by people known as civilized. 

Subsequent to Lang, Ratlin has modified Lang’s notions m a wav 
worth noting . 15 He foigoes the notion of an original punty of the High 
God later coriupted. Instead, he posits two contrasting types of human 
mentality, the idealist and tealist. The idealists are men of intellectual and 
leflective temperament, men w horn antluopological experience has shown 
aie present in small numbeis among all peoples. They philosophize on 
the conundrum of life and the universe. Their thought seeks a direct, 
unified, orderly cause m explanation of the univeise. The product of 
their thought is the Supreme Being. As idealists they are little concerned 
with ciass material desires Their god is free from the petty demands of 
men. 

The bulk of men, alas, are materialists. Then bellies, their health, 
wealth, and social power mean much to them They develop religion in 
terms of gods and spirits, who control the means to satisfy these needs. 
When prayer, appeasement, and magic suffice to win the desired results, 
all goes well. But hunger, illness, failure, and death stalk the earth, for 
which the lesser gods and the forces of evil are responsible. Toward 
them man’s emotions are ambivalent. The gods and spirits sue both loved 
and feared. The emotional overtones of religion arc mixed indeed. But 
taken in the main, the anthiopologist cannot on the facts concur in the 
idealistic belief that religion in all its history represents solely man’s striv- 
ing for the highest values of life. 

Nor is it possible to derive religion fiom any single mainspiing of 
motivation. Belief in souls, fear of ghosts, fear of fear, worship of an- 
cestors, traffic with hosts of spirits, nature worship, and philosophical 
reflection all play their parts. Emphasis shifts fiom culture to culture, 
but religion is a growth wfith many roots and many fruits. 

15 P. Rachn, Monotheism in Primitive Religion, see also Primitive Man as Philos- 
opher. 
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CHAPTER 30 

SOCIETY AND CULTURE 


Throughout all previous sections of this book we have been describ- 
ing various aspects of culture and human behavior. The concept of cul- 
ture is the analytical key fashioned by the anthropologist to solve the 
mysteries that have enveloped the relations of man toward man. All our 
discourse thus far has assumed the concept of cultuie as its foundation. 

In this last interpretative section of the book it will be well at the outset 
to make the nature of the concept explicit. 

Culture is a uniquely human phenomenon Among all the creatures 
of the animal kingdom man stands alone in his capacity to create and 
sustain culture. 

The human capacity for culture rests in man’s complex and plastic 
nervous system. It takes brains to produce culture, and for all his stupidi- 
ties man alone has crossed the critical threshold in the evolutionary de- 
velopment of a central nervous system equal to the task of creating cul- 
ture. For Culture is created in the mind of man. T.vcry item of culture is' 
a product of invention— a way of behaving is introduced that was not 
preset in the genetic oigamzation of the human animal. It is transmitted 
to other members of the group and becomes a more or less standardized 
form of behavior. 

Learned Behavior. By definition cultural behavior is learned behavior. 

It is essential to the concept of cultuie that instincts, innate leflexes, and 
any other biologically predetermined forms of behavior be ruled out. 
Culture is, therefore, in a sense artificial bchavior.'Thit it is as much a 
pait of the natural universe as areTFie stars in the heavens. 

That cultural behavior is learned bchavioi may be demonstrated by 
answering the question, What would happen if a collection of babies 
were cut off from all adult care, training, and supervision? The answer ; 
is, of course, they would die. Therefore, we must modify our question 
and put it in this form, What would happen if a collection of babies 
could be fed and protected without supervision, training, or any form of 
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contact with adults? Would they manifest any of the special traits of 
behavior that were characteristic of their parents? 

Our answer cannot be based upon direct empiiical observation 
legend, mythology, and the testimony of honorable men notwithstand- 
ing, neither wolves nor jailers nor scientific experimenters have ever set 
up such a situation under conditions of control or observation that meet 
the elementary canons of scientific acceptability . 1 But enough is known 
of infant physiology^ learning, and psychology to justify an answer m 
unequivocal terms. Assuming the survival of the infants, they would eat, 
drink, defecate, urinate, and gurgle and cry. These would be direct re- 
sponses to basic biological diives. But what they would eat, when they 
would eat, and howTlrey” would eat vvOTH^qtJbeScEordmg to the tastes 
ancf palates of any group of men_we now_know. It is quite unlikely that 
they would cook their food. Presumably they would sooner or later get 
up on their hind legs, and even before adolescence they would experi- 
ment in mating without benefit of incest tabus or any preferred ap- 
proaches of courtship. They would communicate emotional states 
through gesture and sounds. But they would be devoid of language, 
utensils, fire, arts, religion, government, and all the other features of life 
that distinguish man among the animals. Left solely to their own instinc- 
tive devices the children of rnqn would remain undeveloped brutes, 
which is something less than brats. ' 

In spite of then shortcomings, however, these diapless children would 
enjoy a social life. They would constitute not only an animal aggrega- 
tion but also an animal society. 

, Many animals in addition to man experience social life and even pos- 
sess social organization. Ant society has long been recognized for its 
well-delineated division of labor among drones, workers, fighters, males, 
females, and queen. The organization of the colony with its living quar- 
ters and storage rooms for eggs presents the picture of a well-ordered 
society. The ants interact among each other in an integrated sustained 
set of relationships. These relationships are preset in the genetic organi- 
zation of the ants. So far as is known, little if any of their behavior is 
behavior learned from adult ants. If eggs are hatched without any adult 
ants present, they produce a host of new ants who when they attain 
maturity reenact every single aspect of all of the forms of social life that 
have characterized their species for untold generations. 

On the other hand, we would be blessing ourselves with undue credit 
if we denied all culture-creating capacity to all subhuman creatures. 

1 For < a cruelly sarcastic debunking of\he wolf-child stones, B Evans, The Nat- 
ural History of Nonsense, is good reading 
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Monkeys and apes are quite capable of solving problems posed tot 
them by expenmenters. Kohler’s early experiments aie now endowed 
with classic prestige. J Who is not now familiar with his demonstrations 
of the ingenuity and intelligence of chimpanzees in joining sticks, piling 
boxes, untwisting ropes, and picking locks in older to teach a banana 5 
Yerkes and others of Kohler’s cpigom have woikcd out even moie com- 
plicated tests of the chimp’s discriminatory powers and retentive mem- 
ory .' 1 The apes show considerable intelligence and inventiveness. What is 
moie, they aie quite definitely capable of learning from each other 
through dncct imitation. Apes ape each other. 

When one of a gioup of experimental apes accidentally jabbed the 
end of a pole into the giound and found to his immense delight he 
could hoist himself skyward, all the other members of the colony were 
soon searching for sticks, pole vaulting was the rage. Another discovered 
that by scattering biead outside the bars of his cage he could lure un- 
wary yard chickens in close, while he lurked with a stick in his hand 
with which to jab them Annoying the chickens then became the 'cur- 
rent sport of the group The alarmed squawks of the hens provided rich 
simian diversion These and other tucks were discoveicd by the apes 
without help from psychologists. When they spread among the group, 
they had for the time being all the qualities of customs But, alas, when 
interest wore off and enthusiasm waned, as it always did after a few days 
or weeks, each practice was foigotten never to be done again Their 
destiny was that of fads; they could not endure to become customs. The 
permanency of cultuie was lacking. Apes can spread a pattern of 
learned behavior through direct imitation, but they cannot talk about it, 
nor can an older ape tell a younger ape how things W'ere done when he 
was young. Apes fall shoit of real cultuie, because although they can 
make rudimentary inventions and although their biains are essentially 
similar to man’s, they do not have brains enough to woilc out and retain 
complex interrelations between things, and above all they are absolutely 
incapable of symbolizing things and relationships in speech. 

Culture exists in and throu gh comm unication. j\ laif still remains the 
sole producer of genuine culture. 

The Group. A cultuie is always carried and made manifest by a group. 
No individual ever knows or exhibits all the traits ot his culture, A cul- 
ture is the integrated system of learned behavior traits characteristic of 
the members of a society. The cultuie and the society are not one. A 
society of animals, like a society of men, is more than just an animal 

2 W Kohler, The Mentality of Apes ** 

2 Effectively summarized by E A Hooton in Man’s Pour Relations , pp. 42-56 
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aggregation. It is bound together by an awareness of belonging together- 
by the social sentiment of the consciousness of kind. It is integrated by 
instinctive patterns of herd or flock behavior. A human society has just 
these qualities plus cultural control and direction of the behavior of its 
members. We may then rephrase this by saying that a human society is a 
permanently organized population acting in accordance with its culture. 
Reduced to simple formula 5 (society) = P (population) -f~ C (culture). 

The Superorganic. We have already said that culture is a part of the 
natural world— a phenomenon of nature. Culturology, the science of cul- 
ture, as a specialized branch of anthropology, is a natural science in the 
same degree as is anthropology. In the natuial world, however, culture 
i represents a distinct level of phenomena, the superorganic. And here 
there is controversy. Not all anthropologists see eye to eye on the super- 
organic. As a legacy of behavionsm in psychology, a goodly number of 
anthropologists hold fast to the pioposition that since all culture can exist 
only through the behavior of men, culture is wholly a psychological phe- 
- nomenon existent in the human nervous system and subject only to psy- 
. chological laws. 4 

Kroeber, Wissler, Lowie, and White, among others of contemporary 
' anthropologists, hold that culture is a si/i generis controlled and gov- 
erned by its own laws and to be understood in its own terms. 

This means that if we are going to understand the techniques of 
housing and the social aspects of housing, there is littlfe or nothing in 
the psychology or biology of the individual that will tell us anything of 
use in arriving at an analysis of the origin, development, and function of 
different housing forms. True, we start with the proposition that there 
is a basic need for shelter. We also suggested (m Chap. 9) that con- 
servatism in housing development may be linked to security desires and 
habits set early in life. But psychology does not determine whether a 
Southwest Indian builds a stone and mortar pueblo or a wood and mud 
hogan. That is a consequence of his culture Further, we found that 
Navajo Indians cannot build pueblo-type houses, because such houses are 
incompatible with their culture. The elements of Navajo culture have to 
be understood in terms of Navajo culture. This determines Navajo psy- 
chology, not vice versa. 

What is true of housing and Navajos is true of all other aspects of 
culture and all other peoples. Thus the systems of kinship terminology 
that we discussed in Chap, 17, except as they are limited by the physio- 

4 Cf. L. A. White, “The Expansion of the Scope of Science” ( Journal of the 
Washington Academy of Sciences, Vol. 137, 1947), pp. 181-210, especially pp. 20lff., 
'for a detailed presentation and critique of some anu-superorganic points of view. 
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logical principles of sound, arc shaped not by psychology but by the 
forms of marmge and familial relations set by the culture and by influ- 
ences emanating from cultuic-lustoiical contacts. A Shoshone calls his 
father’s brother “father,” not because of any psychological traits of 
Shoshone organism but because his father’s brother may marry his 
mother. This is a cultural fact. 

The level of phenomena at which cultuie occurs has been labeled 
supa organic. The nature of the superorgame is best seen in schematic 
relation to the lower levels of natuial phenomena. The prototype of the 


The Levees of Natural Phenomena and Turrit Respective Sciences 


Level of phenomena 

Type of phenomena 

Hierarchy of scienu,*, 

IV Superorgame 

Culture 

i 

Anthropology, culturology, sociology, 
political science, economics, history 

III. Psychic oigamc 

Sentient animals 

Psychology, neurologv, social psy- 
chology 

II. Vital organic 

Protozoa, metazoa, plants, 
and nonsentient animats 

Organic chemistry, zoology, biologv, 
botany, phvsic.il anthropology, 
anatomy, physiology 

I. Inorganic 

Earth and cosmic matter 

Chemistry, phvsics, geology, nstron 
□my 


idea represented in the table was first formulated by the founder of 
modern sociology, Auguste Comte, moie than 100 years ago Herbert 
Spencer gave it its later elaboration, and Kroeber brought the concept 
into anthropology three decades ago/' 

The lowest level of natural phenomena was the first to take evolu- 
tionary form. It consists of inorganic matter— earth materials and cosmic 
stuff. 

With the birth of life something new was added. The inorganic be- 
came organic, and in the emergence of vitality a new level of phenomena 
was leached. No one mistakes the fact that between living organisms and 
inorganic matter there is a difference in kind even though all organisms 
are composed of inorganic elements'. Note this well the vital organic 
rests upon the organic level from which it emerged, but the presence of 
vitality raises it to an entirely different plane. An understanding of the 

5 A. Comte, Positive Philosophy, H Spencer, The Principles of Sociology, Vol 1, 
pp. 2-16; A. L. Kroeber, “The Superorgame” ( American Anthropologist, Vol. 19, 
1917), pp. 163-213. 
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principles of chemistry is helpful m the working out of the laws of life 
but the scientist who works with the principles of chemistry alone will 
not get far in the field of biology and the other vital sciences Organic 
phenomena have their own body of pnnciples that are not unfolded by 
the rules and techniques of the basic sciences. Nor does the baffling mys- 
tery of the nature of life keep us from lecognizmg the difference be- 
tween organic and inorganic phenomena. 

Quite late in organic evolution the more advanced life forms became 
sentient. They developed nervous systems. For the third time in emer- 
gent evolution a new order was established. Animals developed the noto- 
chord and psyche. Sentient animals aie different m kind from nonsentient 
plants, viruses, metazoa, and protozoa. They represent a diffeient level 
of phenomena, and no one fails to see the difference between the two 
levels, although all psychic manifestations are rooted m the vital oiganism 
and the natuie of the nervous impulse still remains unexplained. 

Thus we come to cultural phenomena, the latest and most advanced 
product of the evolutionary piocess. As happened twice before, some- 
thing new was added to what had previously existed. The psychic ca- 
pacity of man crossed the culture-producing threshold, and he produced 
a yet higher level of phenomena— that which while it rests on the organic 
and the psychic is more than either— the more-than-orgamc, the super- 
organic, culture. 

Boas branded the concept of the superorganic as “mystical” and, 
therefoie, unacceptable . 0 It is most certainly true that it is extremely dif- 
ficult to see culture as a phenomenon different in kind from the mere 
psychic— for cultures cannot be seen. But who has seen an atom or a 
vitamin 5 Yet from their attributes we know they exist. 

An interesting and incidental bypath of the sequence of levels of phe- 
nomena is the historical sequence of the development of the sciences. 
Astronomy, physics, chemistry, and geology— the sciences that deal pri- 
marily with the lowest order of phenomena, the inorganic, are the oldest 
and most highly developed of the sciences. Zoology, biology, physi- 
ology, and those sciences predominantly concerned with the vital or- 
ganic were next in birth and approach to matunty. Psychology and the 
social sciences were last upon the scene. Among these infant sciences 
anthropology and culturology were the very last to emerge as full- 
fledged disciplines. Mastery or near mastery of the lower levels of phe- 
nomena seems to have been a necessaiy prerequisite to scientific aware- 
ness of the existence of the higher levels. 

* 15 F. Btjas, Anthropology and Modern Life, p 245 
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Given 200 ycais of development of methodology in psychology, 
sociology, and antluopology, there is some hope 'that these sciences will 
approximate the sure-handed skill that has at last been masteied by the 
other sciences. 

Components of Culture. A culture tiait or a cultuie element is a simple 
functional unit of cultuie. On the material side it may be a knife or a 
canoe. It may be a void or a gestiue 01 an idea. It may be an aspect of 
kinship lelations 01 an action m government. YVc did not sav a culture 
tiait is the simplest functional unit of cultuie, because each of them is 
actually a cluster of smaller culture traits. A simple stone knife, for in- 
stance, involves the tiaits of selection of a paiticular kind of stone, hold- 
ing tt in a particulat way to flake it with blow's struck in a definite direc- 
tion vdth specific force, etc. Irreducible culture touts there are, but 
anthropologists rarely attempt to phrase their descriptions 01 putsue 
their analyses on the lowest levels of nrcducible elements The tiaits m 
elements that they tieat as though they were the smallest fractions arc 
almost always of a higher order They aic, w r e might say, trait clusters. 

Culture complexes are nothing but larger clusteis of traits organized 
about some nuclear point of reference, the hunting of buffalo, the pur- 
suit of war, the organization of sex. A culture complex is very much 
akin to a social institution as it was defined on page 302./ 

The culture whole or the culture of a society is an abstraction of a 
high order. When we speak of a culture we speak of it as though it w ere 
a neatly taped-off entity. Each society, we say, has its own unique cul- 
ture and is therefore unlike any other society in all its details. This is 
quite true But it is equally true, and not usually kept in mind, that no 
culture in all its details is exactly the same from one moment to the next. 
Cultures are processes of behavior constantly changing and modifying. 
Yet in anthropology we investigate a society on a field trip of greater or 
lesser duration, after which we write up a monogiaph describing its cul- 
ture. In so doing, we fix for the moment those main lines of character- 
istic behavior that we have perceived and noted as though they were all 
taking place at any given moment. It is as though we stopped a fast ac- 
tion with a high-speed shutter to obtain an instantaneous pictuie of a 
continuous action. We get the main contours of the action fio/en for 
an instant in what Linton calls the cultuie construct. 7 It is a statement 
that lumps together descriptions of modal behavior, in which each mode 
typifies or represents what is actually a variable range of behavior pro- 
duced in the membeis of a society b\ a given stimulus. 

7 R. l\l Lintun, The Cultural Backgrou/hl of Personality, pp 43/f. 
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Thus the culture of a people, as desciibed by anthropologists, consists 
of a set of social norms, a phrasing of the mass habits of a people. In sta- 
tistical terms a mass habit is nothing but a noim of behavior, that which 
is “noimal.” The norm may be that behavior which occurs with gicatest 
frequency (the mode), or that which is average (the mean), or that 
which falls at the nud-point in the whole range of variation (the me- 
dium). When an anthropologist describes a custom, he is usually stating 
what appeals to him to be the modal form of behavior. Only in extiemely 
rare cases docs he make an actual statistical count of all behavior over 
a given period of tune to determine an arithmetically accurate distribu- 
tion. Such precision may be ideally desirable but under the given situa- 
tion either impossible 01 impractical Modern canons of anthropology at 
least call for observation of the behavior described whenever possible. 
Yet sometimes it is not possible to observe what is recorded, since the 
behavior may have died out, or may be secret, or the field woiker may 
not be around at the particular time the event comes off. Therefore, to 
find out whether a given habit is modal or not we often take a people’s 
word for it. They say this is what they always do, or usually do, or 
would do, if they did it. 

Unfortunately, such pseudo modes do not even provide us with a 
reasonable facsimile of a genuine culture construct. What they do give 
us is a formulation of the ideal culture. It is the idealization of normal 
behavior as phrased by thifnatTve informants and recorded by the field 
worker as though it were the culture construct. It is never the real cul- 
ture. We say this categorically, because all people idealize their norms of 
conduct to some degree. There are always gaps between what a people 
think they do, say they do, and actually do. Every society has what 
Judge Jerome Frank calls “pretend rules”— rules mouthed but not acted 
upon. 8 

This seeming hypocrisy is an inevitable concomitant of social life, it 
is inherent in the nature of culture. Cultuie is a complex web coveiing 
all aspects of life, and every culture is derived front many sources. It is 
an accretion of the ages and the result of multifarious influences. No 
culture can ever be wholly consistent m its undeilying values. Where 
gaps exist between ideal and real norms, the ideal is often rooted in one 
set of values, while real behavior is set on another. In addition to this 
unwholesome influence, there is yet another that mounts from the duality 
of the person in society: the inevitable clash of interests of the person 
acting in terms of his immediate self-interests and the person acting as 

k J Frank, “Lawlessness” (Encyclopedia of the Social Sciences, Vol. 9, 1933), 
p. 277. 
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a responsible member of the group Ideal nouns are generally selected 
and phrased in terms of group well-being. The individual has learned 
that he had better subscribe to them publicly, even though he is going 
to act differently outside of the public view. 

An outstanding example of this is found in Malinowski’s account of 
the Trobnand Islandets with respect to clan incest. 

If you were to inquire into the matter among the Tiobrianders [wrote Mal- 
inowski, who d-d picciscly that], you would find that . . the natives show 
horror at the idea of violating the rules of exogamy and that they believe that 
sores, disease and even death might follow clan incest. [But] from the point 
of view of the native libeitinc, suvasovn (the breach of exogamy) is indeed a 
specially interesting and spicy form of erotic experience. Most of my in- 
formants would not only admit but actually do boast of having committed 
this offense or that of adultery ( kaylasi ), and I have many concrete, veil- 
attested cases oil recoi d.° 

The natives manage to get away with it, provided they keep it from be- 
coming a publicly recognized scandal, because they have a system of 
magic which ensures immunity from the threatened diseases if a person 
has the proper charms. 

O ne dcpartrncn t-ol-J.lic cultuie provides the means for making. -a. 
mockery of the other. PreseiwatiorToT' die cTan is a group interest loudly^ 
a c c 1 ai ri leffTTnte r c o u r sc with a clarTcousin is an individually motivated 
sport that is a genuine custom. 

A similar conflict of norms existed among the Comanches, who mar- 
ried their young girls to older men, Ideally, they loved and respected one 
another— especially the girl her husband. Actually, a considerable number 
of romance-seeking wives ran off with dashing young warriors. This was 
against the law— for the law is on the side of husbands. The Comanche 
husband could, and as a matter of fact had to, sue for damages. He could, 
and often did, kill Ins wife, if not cut off her nose. This was his privi- 
lege by law. But the mteiesting part of it all is that a deserting wife and 
her absconder always ran off with a war paity. It was the custom. So 
they weie aided and abetted in flaunting the marital noims by fellow 
Comanches It was a group custom to bleak the law'. 1 ' 1 

We need not discuss here the gaps that exist between our ideals of 

" B. Malinowski, Crime and Custom in Savage Society, pp. 79, 84. 

10 A number of cases are presented and discussed in E. A. Hocbei, The Political 
Organization and Law-ways of the Comanche Indians (American Anthropological 
Association, Memoir 54. Contributions from the Laboratory of Anthropology, 4, 
1940), pp. 49-<5<i. 
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democracy and our practices that negate them, even though they aie a 
tender spot in our social body . 11 

It is because of such ever-present gaps between the thought and the 
deed, between the ideal and the action, that the modern realistic social- 
scicnce behaviorist will no longer take a people’s say-so as valid evidence 
of the teal behavior norm. 

An important fcatuie of culture traits that is frequently forgotten by 
sociologists in their discussions of folkways and motes is a manifestation 
of social differentiation and leeway. In the chapters on status and role, 
kinship, and clubs, the internal segmentation of societies was discussed 
in some detail. Each social status has its distinctive role or concatenation 
of behavior patterns. Many nouns of behavior apply only to certain 
membeis of a given status m the society. A culture is not shared evenly 
throughout. Some people are privileged to carry mote of it than others. 
Some cultuie traits are characteristic of some subgroups within the so- 
ciety but not of others. 

Linton has on this basis formulated a useful bicakdown of noims in 
terms of their relative applicability to a social population. These he has 
named umversals, alternatives, and specialties . 12 Those norms which 
apply to all membeis of the society and from which there is no permis- 
sible deviation are called umversals. An example would be the prohibition 
of incest in most societies. All persons must refrain from sexual relations 
with brother, sister, parent, child. Universals are relatively rare within 
any given culture. 

Much more numerous are the norms that are known as alternatives^ 
the patterns that exist where several different norms apply to the same 
situation. A permissible range of choice and leeway is available. Neckties 
may be called for, but the choice may be between black, white, or colored 
four-in-hands or bows Meat should be cooked, but the individual may 
choose between baking, boiling, roasting, or broiling, rare, medium, or 
well done, seasoned or unseasoned. 

The traits that are restricted to a particular group, as the common 
tabus of medicine men or the cut of the hair of the boys in an Omaha 
clan, are s pecialties. 

The specialties of one group may be known to the other members of 
the society and yet not be used by them, because they are not patterns 
for their behavior. Many American adult men know the Boy Scout salute, 
having once been Scouts, but they do not use it as a form of greeting 
after they have left Scouting behind. In a complex society, however, 

11 Cf._G Myrdal, An American Dilemma 

1S B. M Linton, The Study of Man s pp 272-275. 
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most specialties remain unknown to most of the people. This may he 
because the specialties require unique aptitudes 01 a rigorous course of 
naming undertaken only by a few. Or, it may be that the specialties arc 
the secret and hidden knowledge of a few, kept within their closed circle 
for the benefits that may be derived from sccretiveness. The result is that 
no individual can cvei acquire or manifest in himself all the elements of 
Ins society’s culture. It means also that no anrluopologist, even the most 
assiduous, can ever make note of, to say nothing of xecord, all the aspects 
of any culture, even the simplest known to man 

This then, provides the answer to the question often asked, “How 
can one speak of American cnltiuc when there aie such divergences in 
the cultures of New Yorkers and the Kentucky Highlanders? Between 
the Italians of Lower Manhattan and the Scandinavians of Minnesota? 
Between the Yankees of Vermont and the patsanos of Monteiey?” The 
universal shaied by all Americans are the common binding and integrat- 
ing elements of American culture and society. The specialties of the dif- 
ferent lcgional groups and socio-economic classes are merely differen- 
tiating elements. 

The cohesive strength of a society is m part a product of the relative 
piopoition of universal to specialties. In any analysis of a society and 
its culture it is absolutely essential, in the interests of clarity and accu- 
racy, to keep the subgroup you are talking about always before yourself 
and your listeners. A social scientist must never generalize from the 
norms of a subgroup to make statements about the society as a whole, 
unless he has observed that the norms of the subgroup aie also character- 
istic of the whole. Americans who live W'est of the Hudson River and 
north of Long Island Sound can appreciate the meaning of this injunc- 
tion, if they w ill reflect on their feelings about Furopcan authors who 
W'tite about Amenca after a visit to New York City. 

When we speak of culture as the integrated system of learned be- 
havior characteristic of the members of a society, we cover both overt 
and covert behavior under the tenn. Ovcit behavior, of course, is that 
\vhicTTTinanif In TfidtbF activity.' "(^(ivcrt behavior consists of attitudes, 
emotional orientations, presets of the organism that may profoundly in- 
fluence overt behavior without becoming themselves overtly expressed. 
All subconscious behavior falls within this icalm. Covert culture is hidden 
culture, for which anthropology and psychology are only now beginning 
to shape reliable tools of study. 

Finally, we should take note that what is traditionally called material 
culture is not really culture at all. It Q is nothing more than the emferete 
p'nxtiicts of overt cultural behavior. 
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Archaeology, w hich deals m a scientific mannei with the recoveiy and 
study of the objects of material culture buried m the eaith, is always 
limited in the results it can produce. It is doomed always to be the lessei 
part of anthropology. The use and meaning of any object depends almost 
wholly upon nonmaterial behavior patterns, and the objects derive their 
true significance from such patterns. A pointed stick may be a dibble, a 
weapon, a scepter, a stake, or a phallic symbol. What it is can be deter- 
mined only through contact with the living culture. 

Thus when the archaeologist uncovers a prehistoric culture, it is not 
really the culture that he unearths but merely the surviving pioducts of 
that culture, tangible remnants of the intangible reality. The actual cul- 
ture became extinct when the society that carried it passed out of exist- 
ence. No culture can exist divoiced from living beings, for culture and 
society are inseparable, as are mind and body on a lower level. 
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CULTURE AREAS AND CULTURE SYSTEMS 


Classification is nothing more than a grouping of phenomena in nc- 
conlancc with certain of their qualities. Theie are as many possible and 
valid classifications of a gtoup of things as it possesses qualities or tiaits. 
Any classification is valid, providing the basis 01 critciion for classifica- 
tion is a true attribute of the thing being classified and providing the cri- 
tetion is held constant thionghout that particular classification. When 
the requirements of validity of criterion and consistency of application 
have been met, one classification is as tine as another. 

Classifications have gi eater or lesser significance and usefulness, how- 
ever, depending upon the interests of the mvestigatoi and the problems 
lie is attempting to solve. 

Take a bairel of mixed apples. What possibilities for classification arc 
there in it 5 Color, size, shape, flavor, juiciness, number of seeds, and 
toughness of skin are obvious attributes. You may properly and scien- 
tifically classify your apples by using any one of these attributes as a cri- 
terion for grouping. But if you are going to select the best apples for 
cider making, then the only classification of significance will be one 
based upon flavor and juice content. Color and shape are irrelevant. On 
the other hand, if you want to select apples to be sold in bon voyage 
baskets, color and size will be the criteria of gieatcst significance. 

Cultures may be classified according to any attributes shared among 
a number of cultures. This can be done for single elements of culture 
such as stepdaughter maniage, domestication of dogs, or the use of salt. 1 
Culture complexes may be classified and compared in terms of shamanism, 
peyote cult, guardian spirits, bow and anow, etc. 2 Or cultures may be 
classified and compared with respect to basic institutions, such as food 
economy, religion, or law. '' 

1 A. L. Kroeber, “Stepdaughter Marriage” ( American Anthropologist, Vol 42, 
1940), pp. 562-570; “Culture Element Distributions: XV, Salt, Dogs, Tobacco” 
( Anthropological Records, Vol. 6, No 1, 1941), pp. 1-20 

a\V Z. Park, Shamanism in Western North Amcuca; W LaBarre, The Peyote 
Cult (Yale University Publications in Anthropology, No. 19, 1918), R F. Benedict, 
The Concept of the Guardian Spirit tn North America (American Anthropological 
Association, Memoir 29, 1923). 
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It is also possible to classify and compaie cultures on the basis of 
more abstract attributes, such as degiee of integration, internal homo- 
geneity, or the social processes of cooperation and competition . 3 Finally, 
classification may be attempted in teims of general categories of con- 
figuration, as Benedict has done with her famous categories of Dionysian 
and Apollonian, or, as Dr. Morris Opler suggests, in terms of theme, 
which he defines as “a postulate or position, declared or implied, and 
usually controlling behavior or stimulating activity, which is tacitly ap- 
proved or openly piomoted in a society.” 4 

Culture Areas. The culture area concept is a classificatory device based 
upon cultural similarities and geographic distribution. A culture area mav 
be defined as a segment of geographic space within which the cultures 
reveal a degiee of similanty sufficient to set them off from cultures lying 
outside the area. 

The simihuities within the area are brought about by diffusion, or 
borrowing, of traits from one tribe to another and the selective proc- 
esses arising from the basic physiographic characteristics of the area and 
the nature of the food resources it offers for human exploitation. 

Boas was the first to conceive of culture aieas as an anthropological 
tool in the arrangement of museum displays. Wissler first used it exten- 
sively in ethnological analysis, but his original map of culture areas for 
this continent is unfortunately oversimplified. His classifications are so 
broad that they convey an impression of homogeneity in culture over 
wide areas in a way that is hardly justified. This is especially true of the 
Southwest area. Pueblo culture cannot be lumped with that of the 
Navajos and the Apaches. Nor should any of these be lumped with the 
cultures of the Yumati tribes of the Gila and Lower Colorado nveis. 
There is also a great gap between the cultures of the sedentary garden- 
ing tribes of the river valleys of the Plains (the Mandan, Hidatsa, An- 
kara, Pawnee, Ponca, Oto, etc.) and the roving, hunting tribes of the 
grasslands. 

® I 

Further, Wissler’s areas are based primarily upon, subsistence tech- 
niques and material culture. His classification tends to ignoie the fact 
that the distributions of many traits of nonmaterial culture do not con- 
form to area patterns based on food and implements. This fact was 
pointed up in a critical comment by Boas some time ago, as follows: 

3 See the “Interpretative Statement" in M. Mead (ed.), Cooperation and Compe- 
tition among Primitive Peoples, pp. 458-516, 

4 M E. Opler, “Themes as Dynamic Forces m Culture” ( The American Journal 
pf Sociofogy , Vol. 51, 1945), pp 198-206. 
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Like eveiy other dassificatory device built upon a selection of typical 
traits, the concept of culture areas contains a strong subjective clement and 
vanes according to the stress laid upon one or the othei of the traits of cul- 
tuie. To those who see the principal ttait of culture m economic conditions 
and inventions and to those who lay particular stiess on psychological atti- 
tudes, folklonstic material or social organization, the culture aieas will not be 
the same. 5 

To oveicome this criticism, Kroebci took meticulous care, in his 
study of cultuic aieas, to lump together only those tribes which showed 
congruity in a really huge number of traits. 1 ' This led him to identify 
eighty-four culture areas for North America, grouped within ten largei 
areas loosely similar to those originally set foith by Wissler. Such an 
analysis better serves the purposes of advanced detailed study of Ameri- 
can Indian culture. But even Kroeber’s method cannot meet the fact that 
cultures change drastically through time. Culture area maps are good 
only for delimited penods. 

We may sketch the mam features of each of the puniary culture 
areas of Noith America as follows 

I. Arctic. 

1. Main tribes: Eskimos. 

2. Environment- Arctic maritime and coastal, with migration to interior 
tundras in summer. 

3. Food source Sea mammals and fish in winter; caribou and fresh-water 
fish in summer. 

4. Housing. Iglus of snow or dugouts in winter, skin tents in summer. 

5. Social organization: Bilateral family; no clans. Autonomous tiibelets with 
weak chiefship, no organized council or government. 

6. Religion- Shamanism, seances, individual guardian spirits, manifold tabus, 
and public confession of sins; masks used m impel sonation of deities. 

7. Material culture Skin boats, harpoons, bow, dog sled, snow knife, stone 
kettles, tailored skin clothing. 

8. Art. Carved and incised ivory figurines. 

II. Northwest Coast. 

1. Mam tribes- Tlingit, Haida, Tsimshian m noith; Kwakiuti, Bella Coola 
in central part, Salish, Nootka, Chinook in south. 

°F. Boas, “Anthropology” ( Encyclopedia of the Social Sciences , Vol. 2, 1930), 

p. 105 . 

°A L. Kroeber, “Cultural and Natural Areas of Native Noith America" (Unt- 
vemty of California Publications in American Archaeology and Ethnology , Vol. 39, 
1939). 
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2. Environment Deeply indented coast heavily forested with fir. Mild 
moist climate. 

3. Food source Salmon and other sea foods, berries and some hunting of 
wild animals. Fish smoked and dried- 

4. Housing Large rectangular plank houses with gabled ioofs 

5 Social organization Strong emphasis on ranking— nobility, commoners 
and slaves. Totemic heraldry with carved wooden crests i epresenting 
family mythologies. Societies with complex initiation rituals. Moieties 
and clans. Chiefs with exalted rank but weak governmental structure, 
War for revenge. Potlatch. 

6 Religion. Family guardian spirits. Ritual dramatization of mythology, 
Elaborate masking, 

7. Material culture Highly developed wood-carving technique Wooden 
bowls and boxes. Large dugout canoes. Basketry. No pottery. Polished 
stone tools. Bow and war club. Loose skin mantles and basketry hats. 
Skin and slat armor with wooden helmets. No shields. 

8. Ait. Highly stylized and unique painting and carving 

These traits prevail in the northern group of the area In the south in- 
fluences from California and the Plateau have effected some modifica- 
tions. 

III. California. 

1. Main tribes. Yurok, Karok, Hupa, Shasta, Ponio, Miwok, Maidu, Wintun, 
Mono, Yokut, Serrano. 

2. Environment. Considerable range of climate from moist to dry Equable 
temperature. 

3. Food source Primarily acorns. Limited hunting and fishing except in 
north Shellfish extensively on coast. 

4. Housing’ Simple brush structures in considerable variety in south. Plank 
houses in north. 

5. Social organization: Hereditary chieftains, but weak governmental or- 
ganization, lineages, and moieties. Emphasis on rank and status in north, 
absent in south. Men’s house. Puberty ceremonies. 

6. Religion. Shamanism Weak ritualism. High God concept 

7. Material culture Scanty skin clothing, superb basketry. No pottery. Little 
woodwork Sinew-backed bow. Canoes in north, absent in central part. 

8. Ait. Carving in the north. Basketry m central and southern parts. 

IV. Mackenzte-Yukon. 

1. Main tribes: Kohotana, Kutchin, Yellowknife, Dogrib, Slave, Carrier, 
Chipewyan, Sarsi, Caribou -eater. 

2. Environment. Subarctic swamp and forest. 

3. Food source' Caribou, small forest animals, fresh-water fish, berries. 

4. Housing. Predominantly double ban-tos of brush, tipis in east, plank and 
log houses in west. 
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5. Social organization. Weak clans and totemism in west, with social classes 
Bilateral family predominant in cast. Weak political organization. Pubem 
institutionalized 

6. Religion Shamanism and personal guardian spirits. Little ceremonialism. 

7. Material culture. Snowshoe, bark canoe, toboggan. Skin clothing. Net 
bags and fish nets. Bark vessels No pottery. Baskets. Spears and fish 
hooks. Stnke-a-hght instead of fire drill. 

8. Art Weak and undeveloped. 

V Basin-Plateau. 

A. Basin. 

1. Mam tribes. Shoshone, Utc, Goshiute, Paiute, Paviotso. 

2. Environment. Desert intcispersed with mountains. 

3. Food souicc- Pine nuts, seeds, roots and vermin 

4. Housing- Conical brush shelters and windscreens. Puebloid houses and 
pit dwellings in late ptehistonc times. 

5. Social organization Bilateral bands. Band headmen No tribal govern- 
ment, no clans, no fraternities. 

6 Religion Simple shamanism and guardian spiiit complex 

7. Material culture Coiled basketry, little porter}’-, labbir skin robes 

8. Art Virtually, f l^pking. 

B. Columbia Plateau. 

1. Mam tribes: Thompson, Shushwap, Flathead, Nez Perce, Northern 
Shoshone. 

2. Environment: High plateau. Semi-arid in the south, forested in the 
north. 

3. Food source- Salmon, game, berries and toots, 

4. Housing- Pit dwelling predominant 

5. Social organization: Emphasis on puberty rites, band and tribal organi- 
zation weak. Attenuated ranking after the manner of the Northwest 
Coast. 

6. Religion Similar to Basin. 

7. Material culture: Excellent basketry hut no pottery. Skin clothing and 
rabbit skin robes. Simple bark film weaving. Fishhooks, spears, weirs 
and nets. 

8. Art: Weak and undeveloped. 

VI. Plains. 

A. Village tribes. 

1. Mam tribes: Mandan, Hidatsa, Ankara, Ponca, Iowa, Omaha, Pawnee. 

2. Environment- Open grasslands, limited rainfall, well-watered river 

bottom lands. , 

3. Food source- Maize with subsidiary game. 
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4. Housing' Large polygonal log houses covered with earth and sod. Tipis 
on expeditions. 

5 Social organization. Clans, phratries, and moieties. Strong tribal coun- 
cils. Military and dance societies. 

6. Religion- Individual guardian spirits. Vision quest. Well-developed 
ceremonials 

7. Material culture: Skin clothing, ceremonial featheied headdress. Bow 
lance, war club, hide shield. Rawhide boxes. Pottery poor or lacking 
no baskets, or weaving. Tiavois. Domesticated the dog and horse. 

8. Aif Stylized but realistic painting on hides. Porcupine-quill and bead- 
work embroidery on hides in geometric designs. 

B. Nomadic tribes. 

1. Main tribes: Blackfoot, Gros Ventie, Assiniboin, Crow, Cheyenne, 
Dakota, Arapaho, Kiowa, Comanche. 

2. Enviioninent Open, semtarid plains. 

3. Food source' Bison, antelope, roots, and berries. 

4. Housing' Skin tipis. 

5. Social organization: Clans in north and east, absent m west and south. 
Democratic political organization with tribal councils (except Co- 
manches) and differentiation of peace and chiefs Male status 
based on coup counting and generosity. Military and religious associa- 
tions. Camp circle 

6. Religion Sun dance and other group rituals. Guardian spiiit complex 
with vision quest. Medicine bundles. Medicine men (shamans). 

7. Material culture Essentially similar to that of nomadic tribes (above). 

8. Art. Essentially similar to that of nomadic tribes (above). 

VII. Southwest. 

A. Pueblo. 

1. Mam tribes- Eastern. Taos, Santa Clara, San Ildefonso, Central- Cochiti, 
Santo Domingo, San Felipe, Santa Ana, Jemez, Sia, Isleta, Laguna, 
Acoma; Western Zuni, Hopi. 

2. Environment: High desert plateau interspersed with wooded moun- 
tains. 

3. Food source. Maize, beans, squash. (Sheep, goats, and cattle in modern 
times.) 

4. Housing- Stone or adobe, multistoried, compound community apart- 
ment houses. 

5 Social organization. Dual division with paternal clans in east, dual divi- 
sion with weak clans in central, strong maternal clans in west. Strong 
complex theocratic government^ Strong ceremonial and religious asso- 
cKtions. 
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6. Religion Sun cult, ancestor cults, k.ichinas, ritual prayers Complex, 
pervasive, dramatic cercniomalistn. Witch complex. Ritual curing. Sand 
painting. Kivas 

7. Material culture. Excellent pottery and weaving, basketry less devel- 
oped, Cloth clothing Metate Bow, throwing stick. 

8. Art. Decorative pottery and blankets. Wall paintings. Sand paintings. 
In modem times silver and turquoise jewelry. 

B, Nomadic tribes. 

1. Main tribes Navajo and Apache (Jicanlla, Mcscalero, Western, etc.), 

2. Environment Same as Pueblo. 

3. Food source: Maize and small animals, phis sheep in modern times 
(Navajo). Hunting (Apache). 

4. Housing Wood and earth hogans (Navajo); skin tipis and brush aibor 
(Eastern Apache), brush lodges (Western Apache). 

5. Social organization: No tribal government Headmen with limited po- 
litical power. Maternal clans Band organization. 

6. Religion Ritual priests or singers. Complex curing rituals or chants 
(Navajo). 

7. Material culture. In most respects quite meager Excellent weaving. 
Weak pottery and basketry (Navajo). Apache similar to Plains in many 
respects, but good in basketry. 

8. Art- Elaborate sand paintings. Geometric designs on woven blankets. 
Silver work (Navajo). Plains type beadwork (Apache). 

C. Colorado-Gila. 

1. Main tribes Mohave, Yuma, Pima, Papago, Maricopa, Yavapai, 
Walapai. 

2. Environment. Low-elevation desert. 

3. Food source. Maize and beans, small game, seeds, and berries. 

4. Housing Adobe or flat-roofed brush lodges. 

5. Social organization Weak governmental organization. Bands. Ilead- 
men. 

6 Religion- Individualistic. Little ceremonial development. 

7. Material culture. Irrigation. Good to excellent basketry. Weaving. 
Poor pottery. 

8. Art: Poorly developed. 

VIII. Northeast Woodlands. 

1. Main tribes. Cree, Ojibway, Montagnais (in Canada), Iroquois, Mohican, 

Delaware, Erie, Potawatomi, Winnebago, Sauk, Fox, Menominee. 

2. Environment: Deciduous forests with cold winters. 

3. Food sources- Maize, squash, beans (except in extreme north). Extensive 

hunting and trapping of forest aqimals. Fish, wild rice in Great Lakes 

region. 
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4. Housing Birch bark over pole frames. Stockaded villages in east. 

5. Social organization- Clans with totemism. Strong government, except in 
north Iroquois league. 

6 Religion: Individual guardian spirit complex. Algonquian midewhvin. 

7 Material culture Bow and ball-headed war club Bark and dugout canoes 
Skin clothing, snowshoes. Bark mats and vessels. Pottery and wampum 

8. Art- Floial-design beadwork. Iroquois wooden masks 

IX. Southeast Woodlands. 

1. Main tribes; Shawnee, Cherokee, Creek, Choctaw, Natchez, Seminole, 

2. Environment: Forest with warm winters. 

3. Food sources Maize, cane, pumpkin, melon. Extensive hunting and nap- 
ping of forest animals. 

4 Housing: Rectangular or round houses with thatched roofs, set in pali- 
saded villages. 

5 Social organization. Moieties and clans. Strong governments and tribal 
confederacies. Social classes. 

6. Religion- Sun and fire ceremonies. Temples set on mounds. Priesthood. 
Strong shamanism. Complex agricultural rituals. 

7. Material culture Skin clothing, some of woven bark. Special forms of 
mats and basketry. Notable use of cane for knives and darts. Blowgun. 
Well-developed pottery and stone implements. Dugout canoes. 

8. Art Shows Central American influence 

Provisional outlines of culture areas have been set up for other parts 
of the world m addition to North America north of the Rio Grande. The 
assiduous reader may seek out the descriptive analyses of the areas in the 
sources given below. 7 

_ Configurations of Culture. A culture is built up of elements and traits, 
but the significance of a culture is less in its inventory of traits than in 
the manner of its integration of traits. For this reason we have phiased 
our definition of culture in terms of “the integrated system of learned 
behavior.” 

Benedict, who introduced the configurational idea into modern an- 
thropological thought, has written of culture that “The whole, as modern 
science is insisting in many fields, is not merely the sum of all its parts, 

7 Africa M J Herskovits, “A Preliminary Consideration of Culture Areas (it 
Africa” ( American Anthropologist, Vol. 26, 1924), pp. 50-63; “The Culture Area uf 
Africa” ( Africa , Vol. 3, 1930), pp. 59-77; see also his Backgi ounds of African Art 
(Denver, 1945); Madagascar- R. M Linton, “Culture Aieas in Madagascar” (Ameri- 
can Anthropologist , Vol 30, 1928), pp 363-390, Asia E Bacon, “A Preliminary 
Attempt to Determine the Culture Areas pf Asia” (Southwestern Journal of Anthro- 
pology, Vol. 2, 1946), pp 117-132; Indonesia R Kennedy, Islands and Peoples of the 
Indies (Smithsonian Institution War Background Studies, No. 14, 1943), pp. 11-30 
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but the result of a unique ariangement and in ten elation of the parts that 
has brought about a new entity.” 8 

This is a sound principle for the understanding of the nature of cul- 
tures and the uniqueness of divergent societies, for it is theoretically pos- 
sible for two societies to possess identical inventories of culture elements 
and yet so to arrange the relationships of the element'- to each other as 
to produce two quite unlike systems of integration By simple analogy, 
a mason may take two identical piles of bricks and equal quantities of 
mortar. Yet with these matenals he may build a fireplace, a cesspool, oi 
a gaiden wall, depending on the way he integrates the bricks. 

The configuration of a culture may be defined as its delineated con- 
tours as formed by the structural interrelation of all its elements. It pre- 
sumes internal integiation in accordance with some basic and dominant 
principles or value systems underlying the u hole scheme. 

Pueblo Culture. In Benedict’s discussion of the configuration of cul- 
ture, the Pueblo Indians of the American Southwest have been shown to 
possess a culture that stresses restraint and ordeiliness in behavior, avoid- 
ance of emotional excess and display in personal experience and ritual, 
rigorous suppression of individual initiative and innovation, with quiet 
cooperation in group endeavor. 0 Pueblo cultuie piesents a philosophy of 
a carefully ordered universe in which man is but one harmonious part of 
a delicate balance that involves all nature. As long as each man plays his 
ordained roles in the traditional manner, all people will prosper, for the 
relation between man and the universe is reciptoeal. The rain gods will 
make water-giving clouds; the gods of plants and fertility will mature the 
colored corn, the dancing gods will visit the village. All functions neces- 
sary to the good life and suivival of the pueblo will he fulfilled. But if 
any person fails to perform his roles in the tiadition.il and proper way, 
it will upset the delicate universal balance and bring down disaster upon 
the people. 

Pueblo cultuie is a rich culture in a physically poor environment. 
Ceremonialism and litual drama in elaborate religious complexes ate sup- 
ported upon a skillfully managed horticultural base precariously sustained 
in a romantically beautiful but realistically harsh desert. 

The nature of Pueblo house structure— the compact, masonry built, 
collective dwellings into which the members of each tribe are jamined- 
was discussed in Chap. 9, as well as the physically imposed need for 
cooperative responsibility, the impossibility for much individual leeway 
The cosmic and social philosophy of the Pueblos emphasizes what Bene- 

8 Patterns of Culture , p, 47. 

8 Ibid Chap. 4. 
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diet has called the Apollomm ideal— the, middle-of-the-road way of life 
that avoids all extremes of sensate behavior and, m the Pueblos, distrusts 
and suppresses individualism as a disruptive unbalancing force. 

Economic wealth is of little cultural interest to Pueblo Indians. Food 
is important but they are not obsessed with its worth. Rather, religion 
has displaced economics as a center of social interest 

Alorese Culture. To draw the lines of another configuration, we may 
briefly turn to the culture of the people of Alor in Indonesia, 11 ’ 

Like the Pueblo Indians the Alorese are gardeneis, but for them the 
environment is that of the tropical forest. For women the main cultural 
activity is gai demng, for men it is an endless round of wealth exchanges, 
the making and collecting of loans. Money, which in Alor consists of 
pigs, Javanese bionze vessels ( 7 zioko), and gongs, is lent out at interest 
with tight bonds of obligation that bind the debtor to his creditor. Mar- 
riage and death, among other occasions, call for extravagant consumption 
of pork along with tremendous exchanges of moko and gongs. The heavy 
burdens of these occasions force the principals deep into debt, except as 
it stimulates the growing of pigs by the men, all this exchange activity 
contributes little to utilitarian needs or actual economic production, 
Capitalism in Alor is reduced to a vehicle for egotistical dominance 
over one’s fellow men. In the family the internal tensions and hostilities 
of the Alorese household have already been cited as an example of a 
family type that fails to gratify the security needs of the infant child 
(see pages 465-466). Alorese culture is integrated about the basic inse- 
curity of the individual. Dominance through credit control is a futile 
attempt at compensatory adjustment. 

In like manner, Alorese war rested not upon any military interest. 
War was only a means of getting even, a sort of iiritable gesture ex- 
pressed not in any art of warfare but in a series of long-drawn-out feuds 
marked by cowardly assaults earned out by trickery and stealth with 
women the victims as well as men. 

In the Pueblos and Alor we have two cultures with reasonably dis- 
tinct clear-cut configurations producing two quite diveigent types of 
societies. These examples indicate in a brief manner the way m which 
variant cultuics shape variant societies. 

At this point it becomes advisable to turn a somewhat more critical 
eye to this enticing device of cultural analysis and classification. Along 

10 C. Du Bois, The People of Alor A condensed summary can be found in 
A. KardirfSr, The Psychological Frontiers of Society , Chap. 5 
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with its alluring attiactions the configuration method lntrhors some less 
obvious but definitely dangerous pitfalls. 

Culture is no simple mattei. It may not be, as Lovvie paraphrases Gil- 
bert and Sullivan, a “thing of shreds and patches.” 11 Nevertheless, it is a 
complex web dtaw'n from many souices. Its integration is, as has been 
noted, never perfect, noi are its values wholly consistent. 

The configu nationalist is tempted to make it consistent. To make the 
configuration of a culture stand out clearly, the analyst is apt to draw 
the lines of the configuration in hold fmcctul suokes. The representation 
slights or even ignores those meongruciU features ot the cultttte that 
unbalance or disturb the patterns of the composition envisaged in the 
mind of the author. The consequent portrayal may well lend subjective 
insight into human motivations, it may strike an enthusiastic emotional 
response tvith the effectiveness of high art. In art this is legitimate. In- 
deed, it may be the very function of ait. But is it a legitimate aim for 
anthropology as science? A bit of art m the work of the scientist is 
needful fot high science, hut \\ hen the impulse of the artist ovetcontes 
the realistic objectivity of the scientist in the wotk of anthropology, 
caveat emptor! 

The purpose of anthropology is to make possible a fuller understand- 
ing of the nature of man and his ways of life. How' it does this is a 
matter of method. The method of anthropology is and must be the 
method of science: observation and description, classification of the data 
observed, analysis, intetpretatton, and— if the data allow it— generalization. 
In the nineteenth century, anthropology made great hcadw ay in the col- 
lecting and recording of data. It opened up new worlds of factual infor- 
mation concerning man. At the same time it moved overeagerly to gen- 
eralization. Great and impressive schemes of evolutionary systems were 
formed by intellectual giants like Tylor and Morgan. Early in the twen- 
tieth century a critical reaction set in, primarily under the rigorous lead- 
ership of Boas. Emphasis was shifted to facts and the testing of theory 
against hard fact. Anthropology, especially m America, became rigor- 
ously empirical. The zenith of this trend was manifest in I.owic’s Primi- 
tive Society (1920), of which Justice Oliver Wendell Holmes wrote to 
his British confrere, Sir Frederick Pollock, 

I shall first devote myself to reading Primitive Society by Robert FI. 
Lovvie, which seems to be an advance on all previous books in the same sense 
as Tourtoulon’s Prhictpes philosophique de I'histoire du droit, distrusting and 
even discrediting the too sweeping and easy generalizations of our earlier day. 12 

II Pmnitive Society, p 441, " 

r-Holmes-Pollock Letters, letter of Nov 22, 1920, Vol 2, p. 59. 
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This and the many monographic reports on field investigation by 
Boas and his followeis (not forgetting Boas’s important book, The Mind 
of Primitive Man) put anthropology on firm ground. Careful field 
studies by a number of English and German anthropologists and non- 
Boas-tiained Americans contributed to the same end . 13 Anthropology 
lose to a status of high lespect among the social sciences; it acquired a 
well-earned reputation for scientific reliability. It also earned from those 
who prefer a social philosophy to a social science the scornful epithets 
“creeping empiricism” and “anthropology for anthropology’s sake.” The 
brilliant and impatient legal scholar Seaglc recently scolded that the 
works of “the critical school of anthropology . . . are thus often mean- 
ingless conglomerations of data.” 14 

Such caiping is hardly justified, for no collection of data is mean- 
ingless so long as the data represent actual facts. The meaning in the data 
has to be extracted by the analyst and subjected to interpretation, But 
first there must be data— good data and sound. The meaning of data de- 
pends upon their relations to other phenomena. That is why any system 
of classification is useful or useless, depending upon the natuie of the 
problems chosen for solution. 

The tenet of Boas and those who held to his method and orientation 
was that interpretation must wait on the facts. The first job in any 
science is to get the facts— lots of them. Interpretation based on partial 
data is at best highly provisional, at worst false and misleading. 

How many facts the anthropologist must have before he leaves off 
field work for analysis and interpretation is hard to say. Ceitain it is that 
he will never get all the facts. And certain it is that if he does not stop 
to organize and communicate his data to fellow workers, his efforts will 
produce no contribution to science and knowledge. 

When it comes to interpretation he must use all the pertinent facts- 
not just those that buttress a thesis or an ideology. He must never lay 
himself open to the charge the elder Huxley is said to have hurled at 
the sociologist Herbert Spencer: “For him the supreme tragedy is a 
hypothesis destroyed by a fact.” 

Where then does this lead us in our evaluation of configurational 
anthropology 5 

Enthusiasm for startling and contrasting configurations in order to 
show the effect of culture on behavior and personality produces results 

13 For examples, see the woiks of Spencer and Gillen on the tribes of central 
Australia; Seligman, Malinowski, and Thurnwald on Melanesia, Rattray and others 
on Africip, and Gusinde on Tierra del Fitego. 
r- i*W. Seagle, The Quest for Law , p, 427. 
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of particular appeal to the intelligent nonanthiopologist. As the Mela- 
ncsiarust Thurnwald wrote of Mead's Sex end Tewpei ament in Thee 
Primitive Societies, “It will win h tends for anthiopology,” r ' but Thurn- 
wald was shaiply cntical of the factual basis of the book. 

Fortune, tvho participated in the investigations of one of the three 
tribes desciibcd by Mead, lias observed, 

It is not an easy task to view Arapcsh social cultiuc in its entile sweep, . . . 

| While] the theory of Arapcsh social culture having rhe one, uniform tend- 
ency, so called maternal, remains a hypothetical creation, ii is not ptoper to 
assume that the Arapcsh must be conceived eithet in terms of that hypothesis, 
or ill terms of alternative hypothesis. It is better to make no hypotheses. 11 ’ 

To doubt the validity of a hypothesis is justifiable. To teject hy- 
pothesis making in to to is not. Without hypotheses no science can 
advance. Hypotheses arc legitimate scientific tools, and no scientist 
should be criticized for making what turns out to be an erroneous 
hypothesis. What scientists are obligated to criticize is any tendency to 
force a hypothesis beyond its limits. The squeezing and distortion of 
facts to fit a hypothesis on a supposed configvuation is the offense against 
scientific method that causes concern (see also note 1 1, page 293, above). 

Pueblo and Plains configurations were sketched m terms similar to 
those set forth bv Benedict in her formulation of the Apollonian con- 
figuration for Puebla culture and the Dionysian configuration for Plains 
culture. The Peace Chief pattern in Plains culture, which is surely Ap- 
ollonian in character, is, however, ignored in Benedict’s treatment of the 
two cultures. Morris Oplcr feels it is also overlooked in Benedict’s ap- 
praisal of the Chiricahua Apache, on whom Opler has published a rich 
and meticulous monograph. Opler has challenged Benedict’s characteri- 
zation of Chiricahua Apache culture 17 because “it viitually lg rimes the 
cooperative and peaceful aspects of Chiricahua life in order that these 
Apaches- may be intcrpieted as Dionysiacs.” ,s 

The presentation of Pueblo configuration in Patterns of Culture 
seems to have reversed the selective process in order to emphasize an 
Apollonian configuration. The individualistic and terroristic aspects of 

15 R. Thuinwald, “Review of Sex and Temperament in 'Three Primitive Societies ” 
{American Anthropologist, Vol. 38, 1940), p 667 

10 R F. Fortune, “Arapesh Warfare” ( American Anthropologist, Vol 41, 1939), 
p. 37. 

17 R. F. Benedict, “Review of An Apache Life-Way” ( American Anthropologist, 
Vol. 44, 1942), pp 692-693.. 

18 M. E. Opler, “On the Method of Writing Anthropological Monographs" 
(. American Anthropologist, Vol. 45, 1943), p. 329. 
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Pueblo life are virtually ignored to highlight the cooperative restraint 
of Pueblo living. The idealized composition is beautiful. In the modern 
world of discord, strife, and insecurity it is soothing to contemplate But 
what aie the facts? 

In the first place, Pueblo culture is not so homogeneous with respect 
to social organization that a configuration for “The Pueblos of New 
Mexico ” 1,1 can be drawn from a description of the single Pueblo of 
Zuni. 

The Western Pueblos (Hopi and Zum) are uxorilocal, matnlincal, 
and have strong clans. But it is wrong to leave the impression that this 
is a universal Pueblo characteristic. Among the several Keres-speaking 
Pueblos of Central New Mexico (Cochiti, Santo Domingo, San Felipe, 
Santa Ana, Sia, Acoma) clans, although matnlincal, are weak. Moieties, 
which are lacking m the west, are strong. F raternal associations also play 
a correspondingly gi eater role. Among the Eastern Pueblos noith of 
Santa Fe (Santa Clara, San Ildefonso, Taos, etc.), clans are patrilineal 
and relatively unimportant. Patrilineal moieties dominate social life. 
Houses are owned by the men, and residence is consequently virilocal . 20 

“Torture,” according to Benedict’s configuration, “was . . . consist- 
ently lejected.” 21 “The Pueblo practice of beating with stripes is like- 
wise without intent to torture.” 22 But at Zum, at the climax of initiation 
“the boys are terrified.” 28 

Against the puiely symbolic nature of whipping just cited, the em- 
pirical observer Voth reported long ago that in the Hopi initiations at 
the pueblo of Oraibi “on several occasions some of the boys, probably 
as a result of fear and pain, involuntarily micturated and in one or two 
cases even defecated.” 24 Naughty Pueblo children are terrorized by can- 
nibal kachinas, called in by their parents to give them a good fright , 26 

19 Tide of Chap. 4, Patterns of Culture. 

Cf. F M. Hawley, “Pueblo Social Organization as a Lead to Pueblo History” 
(American Anthropologist, Vol 39, 1937), pp. 504-522, for a useful summary of the 
contrasts in organization of the different pueblos. For a superb and meticulous de- 
tailing of the whole range of Pueblo variability see E C. Parsons, Pueblo Indian 
Religion, Vol. 1, Chap. 1. 

21 Benedict, op cit p 90. 

22 Ibid., p. 91. 

23 Ibid., p. 69. 

24 H. R. Voth, “The Oraibi Powamu Ceremony" ( Field Columbian Museum, 
Anth) opological Papers, Vol 3, 1901), p 104. 

25 E S, Goldfrank, “Socialization, Personality, and the Structure of Pueblo So- 
ciety” (American Anthropologist, Vol. 47,, 1945), pp 524#. Also, “Linguistic Note 
to Zum Efnnology” (Word, Vol. 2, 1946), pp 191-196 
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The hanging up of offenders by the wrists has been a feared and fear- 
some trait in the Eastern Pueblos for more than 300 years. It is not sur- 
prising that Pueblo Indians do not inflict self-torture, when \vc realize 
that in many pueblos they live in deep dread of tiibally imposed tor- 
ture. Plains Indians, on the other hand, do inflict self-tortiue to obtain 
the patronage of a supernatural spirit. But tribal law theic laiely inflicted 
tortuious punishment on individuals as in the pueblos. 

Sorcery is fear projection. Belief in witchcraft teirorizes Pueblo In- 
dians The Pueblos arc sorcery-ridden. Among the Keicsans, people are 
afraid to cross the plaza at night for fear they will meet witches or he 
taken for one. Father Dumarcst, who worked and lived for years among 
the Central Pueblos, asks, 

Why aie the Pueblo Indians so pacifisric- Why do they not try to defend 
themselves even in quarrels 5 Because from their youth their elders have taught 
them that nobody can know the hearts of men. There are witches everywhere, 
and woe to him who has trouble with them. . . . They can be overcome with 
great difficulty, if at all. 20 

Parsons, whose knowledge and reliability as a Pueblo scholar is un- 
excelled, made note that, 

Indeed much of Pueblo mannerliness is motivated by fear of witches At 
Zuni if you ask for an article, it is straightway given to you— you might he 
a witch . . . “The reason we always ask visitors to eat is because a witch 
might enter and be angry if not asked.” 27 

The ultimate Pueblo penalty for witchcraft is death, and as Benedict 
indicates, any deviant person is apt to be hailed into a witchcraft trial. 

Finally, Benedict makes much of the rejection of alcohol by the 
Pueblo Indians, because 

. . in their stiict Apollonian ethos, the Pueblos distrust and reject those 
experiences which take the individual m any way out of hounds and forfeit 
his sobriety This repugnance is so strong that it lias even been sufficient to 
keep American alcohol from becoming an administrative problem.-'* 

Field work among the Central Pueblos in 1945 to 1947 revealed the 
Pueblo governments almost helpless in the face of uncontrollable drunk- 
enness and violence. Drunkenness is not confined to the young men, 
although greatest within this group. It is undoubtedly aggravated by 

20 N. Dumarest, Notes on Cochiti, Ne-w Mexico (Ajneucan Anthropological As- 
sociation, Memoirs, Vol. A No 3, 1919), p. 162. 

27 E. C. Parsons, editor’s note, in Durvarest, op. cit., p. 162, n 2. 

28 Benedict, op. cit., p. 89. 
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personal disorientation due to conflicts resulting from Ameiicanization 
as against the old repressive Pueblo way of life. But rather than being a 
nonexistent admmisti ative problem it heads the list. 

So also, with suicide, which “is too violent an act, even in its most 
casual forms, for the Pueblos to contemplate. They have no idea of what 
it could be .” 20 But m the summer of 1946 a war captain of Zuni shot 
and killed himself after reiterating all day “that someone was talking to 
him, or that someone wanted him.” The United Pueblos Agency records 
show two other Pueblo Indian suicides between 1940 and 1946. 

Such facts lead the Chinese anthropologist Li An-che, who has done 
field work in Zuni, sagely to conclude that the configurational pictures 
of culture “painted with all the processes of elimination and selection.” 
may be very misleading . 30 

The configurational analysis of culture, pioneered by Benedict and 
Mead, is stimulating the development of a deeper understanding of human 
behavior. Benedict’s recent analysis of Japanese culture and national char- 
acter shows the benefits of more careful use of a more fully developed 
technique 21 The strictures advanced in this chapter constitute not a 
rejection of the method but a warning to nonanthropological specialists 
that cultures are not as streamlined as they may sometimes be depicted. 

2,1 Ibid , p. 117. ' 

■ l0 Li An-che, “Zuni- Some Observations and Queries” ( Ameiican Anthropologist , 
Vol 39, 1937), p. 63. 

o1 R. F. Benedict, The Chrysanthemum and the Sword. 
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As a culture is the integrated system of behavior traits charactei istic 
of the members of a society, so a personality is the integrated system of 
traits chai actcnstic of an individual. This is essentially the conception of 
personality oflered by Kimball Young, who in moic detail proposes that 
personality is the “totality of habits, attitudes, ideas, and chaiactenstics 
of an individual which glow out of his tole and status in the various 
groups of which he is a member.” 1 
.^Determinants of Personality. Early in the development of the social 
psychology of personality, Young fiamed an analytical scheme of per- 
sonality determinants embracing three main categories: ( I ) the physical 
characteristics of the individual, (2) the culture under which the indi- 
vidual lives, and (3) the unique social experience of the mdividual,- 

Morphological factors directly influencing personality are stature, 
weight, and physical appearance. The personality of a dwarf cannot be 
that of a giant. Always we keep in mind, however, that the social mean- 
ing of a physical c hara cteristic is culturally determined. We expect big 
men to be dominant m ascendant-submissive relations. 

In further illustration of this point we may contrast the situation that 
exists among ourselves and the Trobrianders with respect to identifica- 
tion of physiognomy among kinsmen. Every newborn babe hereabouts 
is carefully evaluated by relatives and friends to see whether it looks like 
its mother or father, or this uncle or that aunt, or this grandfather or 
that grandmother. We have an obsession to find points of resemblance 
to kinsmen. Maternal kinsmen project maternal identities upon the in- 
fant. Paternal kinsmen project their counterparts. If the physical traits 
are quite definitely identifiable with those of one line or the other, the 
stimulus value is quite marked and the role behavior is definitely influ- 
enced one way or the other. 

In the Tro'briands, on the other hand, the dogma of the cultme is that 
children do not and cannot resemble their mother or her kin. To hint 
as much is offensively bad taste Yet resemblance to the father is always 

1 K. Young, An Introductory Sociology, p, 598. 

2 K. Young, lectures in The Individual and Social Adjustment at the University 
of Wisconsin, 1927. 
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assumed and affirmed. Physical aspects of the father’s personality, but 
not of the mother’s, are thus transferred to the children. (Of course a 
great many of the mother’s traits are transferred to her children in asso- 
ciation and learning.) 

A queerer quirk in Trobriand culture is the suppression of percep- 
tion of physical similarity between brothers. When Malinowski suggested 
apropos of some Trobrianders’ remarks on how much a group of 
brothers looked like their father that it followed from this that the 
brothers must then look like each other, the natives made it plain enough 
how crude they thought his manners were to make such a gauche 
remark . 3 

Studies in the correlation of constitutional typologies with personality 
types among Occidentals date from Lombroso’s famous investigations 
into the physical anthropology of criminals. Unfortunately, neither Lom- 
broso’s mateiials nor those of his contemporary counterpart Hooton meet 
the tests of rigorous statistical and scientific methodology . 1 Their corre- 
lations between type of physique and type of criminal propensity can- 
not be considered as validated. 

In the field of psychopathology, Kretschmer’s correlations between 
physical type and psychosis have been much discussed but little tested. 
Currently, Sheldon is seriously pushing an elaborate series of studies with 
the goal of testing correlations between constitutional typologies and 
temperament . 6 The materials in this area of cooperative study between 
physical anthropology and psychology have been recently summarized 
in a competent monograph by Lessa , 6 to which the student who wishes 
to inform himself on just how far the studies in this area of investigation 
have gone is recommended. Problems m the effects of vaiiable endocrine 
activity upon temperament and personality also are an aspect of physical 
constitution in relation to personality. The state of health or general 
organic well-being of the individual is but a broader facet of the same 
problem. 

The cultural determinant sets the patterns and limits for permissible 
behavior within a given society. It shall be discussed specifically later. 

The third factor noted by Young is the unique personal experience 
of the individual’s life history. Not all phases of the society’s culture arc 

3 B Malinowski, The Father in Trimitive Psychology, pp 87-92. 

4 Cf, R. Merton and M. F Ashlep-Montague, “Crime and the Anthropologist” 
( American Anthropologist , Yol 42, 1940), pp. 384-408 

E W. H. Sheldon and S S Stevens, The Varieties of Temperament, also W. H 
Sheldon, S. S. Stevens and W B. Tucker, The Varieties of Human Physique 

®W. A Lessa, An Appraisal of Constitutional Typologies (American Anthropo- 
logical Association, Memoir 62, 194J). 
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open to all persons. Differences in status mean differences in social op- 
portunity and experience. These mean differences in status roles and per- 
sonalities Even more impoitant, however, is the fact that persons of 
identical status nevei have the same experiences. The mother picfcts one 
child over the other One child burns his fingci, another does not. One 
woman has an auto accident, another does not. One infant falls in the 
liver, another does not. No two poisons ever have the same social expe- 
rience, not even identical twins From psychoanalysis we have learned 
how important the fottuity of history can he in shaping the du action of 
personality development. 7 

Cultuie tends to standardize personalities by channeling the experi- 
ence of all individuals along the same bioad stream. But life is made lip 
of so many instances, so many situations, such rich variety of experience 
that absolute standardization is never realized and never will be 

Personality, therefore, in Young’s analysis is seen as the behavioral 
synthesis of the individual’s physical (including neural and glandular) 
constitution, the patterns of his culture, his contact with those patterns, 
and his moment-to-moment experiences with people and things. 

The Kluckhohn-Alourer classification of personality factors . Mote re- 
cently Kluckhohn and Mowrer have elaborated Young’s type of analytical 
scheme into a logically exhaustive set of categories. 8 The Kluckhohn- 
Mowrer scheme r ecognizes the bi ological, cultural,, and social determi- 
na nts of p etsonaUty, and adds a fourth— the phys ical environment. 
Whether one lives in a desert or atropical rain forest makes a difference. 

These determinants, we may note, reflect the diverse levels of natural 
phenomena discussed in Chap. 30. The criterion for this classification of 
personality, determinants is, therefore, level of natural order. 

The leally new development in the Kluckhohn-AIowrci scheme, how- 
ever, is the addition of four cross categories of determinants based upon 
the criterion of degree of universality among human beings. The four 
determinants based upon this principle are ( 1 ) the universal those de- 
terminants which arc relatively constant for all mankind, whatever the 
environment, >\ hatever the cultuie, whatever the iace- (2) the communal , 
those determinants which aic relatively constant and unique for all the 
members of a given society as against the members of other societies; 
(3) the role, those determinants which are linked to different statuses 

7 See J Dollard, Criteria for the Life History, foi a handbook discussion of this 
significant aspect of personality analysis 

8 C Kluckhohn and O. H„ Mowrer, "Culture and Personality'* ( American Anthro- 
pologist, Vol. 46, 1944), pp 1-29 •> 

!l Not to be confused with umversals in cultural norms, p. 434 
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within a society, and (-1) the idiosyncratic, those determinants which are 
uniquely individual, either in constitution or life history. 

Combining the eight determinants gives us the fifteen components of 
personality 10 as presented in the table on page 457. 

The advantage of the elaborated Kluckhohn-Mowrer scheme over the 
simpler one of Young is that whereas the Young formula enables us to 
see the stuff that goes into individual personalities clearly, the Kluckhohn- 
Mowrer formula in addition provides the means for sifting out “group 
personalities.” Thus the universal determinants, which apply to all man- 
kind, produce what there is of human nature the world over. The com- 
munal traits lead to national or societal personality types. The role de- 
terminants shape the distinctive personalities of persons belonging to vari- 
ous age, sex, occupational, class, and caste groupings within societies. The 
idiosynciatic determinants account for the world’s freaks, queers, ciack- 
pots, and geniuses at the far extremities; they guarantee the uniqueness 
of every individual so long as men shall endure. 

Psychosis and Culture. Psychoanalysis, from the days of Freud until 
quite recently, was to a great extent a therapeutic technique concerned 
with clinical correction of individual behavior aberrations. It assumed 
certain psychobiological universal such as the Oedipus complex and rec- 
ognized certain communal-cultural mores that either permitted gratifica- 
tion or caused frustration of the biological-umversals, but it directed its 
analytical attention almost wholly to probing out the idiosyncratic ex- 
periences that were presumed to have produced the patients’ psycho- 
logical abnormalities. 

The primary service of anthropology to psychoanalysis has been to 
force an awareness of cultural conditioning of psychological states and 
the degree of relativity of such states. Malinowski, for instance, tested 
the Oedipus complex idea upon his Trobnand Islanders and found that 
in that matnlineal society the Oedipus complex of mother lust and father 
hatred does not exist. 11 Anthropology has borne in upon psychiatry that 
certain psychoses such as running amok and the cannibalistic iv indigo 
madness of the Ojibway are culturally predetermined. 13 

Some recently gathered unpublished material recorded by Dyk on 
Navajo incest cases, or what purport to be incest cases, focuses a sharp 

10 Because cultural phenomena are possible only where two or more persons estab- 
lish and maintain a mode of behavior, there can be no idiosyncratic culture compo- 
nent. This reduces the sixteen potential components to fifteen. 

11 B Malinowski, Sex and Repression in Savage Society. 

12 Cf. J. M. Cooper, “Mental Disease Situations in Certain Cultures,” and A. 1 
Hallowcliy Culture and Mental Disorders” ( The Journal of Abnormal and Social 
psychology, Vol. 29, 1934) 
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light on the cultural determination of psychoses. 13 In each case the m- 
cester went psychotic and became the victim of a self-destruction-by-fire 
obsession. At night when others in the hogan relaxed their watchfulness 
m sleep these poor psychotlcs burned off their hands or feet or lay on 
them bellies in the quiet embers of the hearth. In each case the psychotic 
claimed to have committed incest. Navajos believe that incest is punished 
by the fire madness. Psychiatrists are thoroughly familiar with the fact 
however, that neurotics and psychotics may be convinced of their guilt 
in acts they have never committed. It is clear that the Navajo psychosis 
with the firc-self-destruction symptom is a culturally determined abnor- 
mality, it is also quite possible that the incest guilt follows the mental 
aberration rather than causes it. 

To a greater and greater extent psycbiatiy is coming to look for the 
social roots of psychoses. Even medical practitioners are expanding- their 
awareness of the etiology of seemingly organic diseases in sociopsycho- 
logical maladjustment. “From concern with the individual as a biological 
unit psychiatry has progressed to a consideration of him as a social 
science. . . . Psychiatry has become a social science as well as a medical 
science.” 14 

Anthropology has proved that within limits “abnomnals are those who 
are not supported by the institutions of their civilization.” 15 This means 
that he who is abnormal in one society may be the approved ideal in 
another. Crashing Thunder, the Winnebago realist (see page 104), was 
a misfit in his tribal society, whose culture required visionary experi- 
ence for success, but he had the personality equipment to make him a suc- 
cessful, hardheaded, two-fisted, go-gettmg businessman. Siberian shamans 
definitely have unstable neurotic personalities. In their society they are 
leaders and men of influence. In our society they would be crackpot 
members of the lunatic fringe, whom many judges would consider fit 
candidates for a mental hospital. 10 

Homosexuality. In our society the habitually homosexual male is looked 
upon with emotionally intense hostility. His rejection by the normal ele- 
ments of our world is complete and devastating— for him. I-Iis conflicts 

13 W. Dyk, Navajo Field Notes (unpublished) 

14 W. C. Mennmger, “Psychiatry Today” {The Atlantic Alonthly, Vol. 181, 
1948), p, 65. The best and most recent of books with this orientation is N. Cameron, 
The Psychology of Behavior Disorders 

15 R F. Benedict, Patterns of Culture, p 258 

lft One of the archaic lags in our culture is the still prevalent handling of mental 
ailment as a crime Mental hospitals, as our asylums are euphemistically called, are 
subconsciously recognized as prisons Therefore patients must be committed like 
criminals and be legally protected from unwarranted incarceration. 
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of guilt, remorse, and frustiation are usually enough to turn him into a 
psychopath no matter how healthy his early personality may have been. 
Homosexuality usually accompanies a rejection of the normal social roles 
fixed for the two sexes. 

In Plains Indian culture the way our of the dilemma for the boy who 
found himself unable to meet the demands of the aggressive warrior lole 
uas that of the institutionalized benlacbe or transvestite At the time of 
the vision quest lie would be ordered by some tutelary spit it to take up a 
woman’s role, to wear women’s clothes, and to perforin women’s tasks. 
Because the order was a supctnatiual one, there was no blame affixed to 
the transvestite. Indeed, although the half-men half-women were looked 
upon with awe by children, they xveie respected and sought out by 
young men who hoped to procure love medicine from them with which 
to lure the affection of a desired girl. Thus, Plains Indian berdachcs, while 
relatively rare, were not abnormal personalities, because they were sup- 
ported by their culture.” 

Personali ty Conflic ts. Still another lead to the understanding of mental 
disorganization that derives from the cultural approach is an awareness 
of personal conflict resulting from the varying demands of the society’s 
culture. 

Mead has phrased this very nicely in terms addressed to the problem 
of adolescent conflict but pertinent to the whole distressing miasma of 
uncertainty and the continuing demands for decision that our culture 
imposes upon all but the most circumscribed persons. 

Out young people are faced by a series of different groups which believe 
different things and advocate different practices, and to each of which some 
trusted fnend or relative may belong. So a girl’s fathei may be a Presbyterian, 
an imperialist, a vegctanan, a teetotaler, with a strong literary preference for 
Fdnnmd Burke, a believer in the open shop and a high tariff, who believes 
that woman’s place is in the home, that young girls should wear corsets, not 
roll their stockings, not smoke, nor go riding with young men in the evening. 
But her mother’s father may be a Low Episcopalian, a believer in high living, 
a strong advocate of States’ Rights and the Monroe Doctrine, who reads 
Rabelais, likes to go to musical shows and horse races. Her aunt is an agnostic, 
an ardent advocate of woman’s rights, an internationalist who rests all her 
hopes on Esperanto, is devoted to Bernard Shaw, and spends her spare time in 
campaigns of anti- vivisection. Her elder brother, whom she admires exceed- 
ingly, has just spent two years at Oxford. He is an Anglo-Catholic, an enthu- 
siast concerning all things mediaeval, writes mystical poetry, reads Chesterton, 

17 Cheyenne informants estimated that, there were usually about five_ainong the 
3,000 members of the tribe. 
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and means to devote his life to seeking for the lost secret of mediaeval stained 
glass. Her mother’s youngei brother is an engineer, a strict materialist, who 
never recovered from reading Haeckel in his youth, he scorns art, believes 
that science will save the woild, scoffs at everything that was said and thought 
before the nineteenth century, and ruins his health by experiments m the scien- 
tific elimination of sleep. Her mother is of a quietistic frame of mind, very 
much interested in Indian philosophy, a pacifist, a strict non-participator in 
life, who in spite of her daughter’s devotion to her wall not make any move 
to enlist her enthusiasms. And this may be within the girl’s own household. 
Add to it the groups represented, defended, advocated by her fuends, her 
teachers, and the books which she reads by accident, and the list of possible 
enthusiasms, of suggested allegiances, incompatible with one another, becomes 
appalling 18 

Fanatics are people who acquire fixations on one scheme of life, re- 
ligion, or politics because they cannot thread their way through the maze 
of conflicting alternative demands that modern life imposes. They escape 
a breakdown by settling into a less complete foim of insanity. 

If the multiplicity of conflicting cultural demands drives to near mad- 
ness people who are trained wholly within a single cultural tradition, 
how much more disrupting of the personality is the situation when 
people are subject to the demands of two or more unlike cultures. This is 
the case with immigrants to this country. 

Thus we see that not only do culturally induced conflicts produce 
psychoses but the configurations of the cultures influence the kind of 
insanity that results. 

Acculturation and Personality, This, then, is the sort of thing that oc- 
curs on the level of civilized people caught between two cultures. 
Generically similar but not necessarily identical phenomena often occur 
when a primitive culture is in the process of being destroyed by a civi- 
lized one. Aside from the ravages of disease on the biological level, the 
too rapid destruction of a people’s culture means disruption of individual 
personality for most of the members of the primitive group. A small 
minority manage quickly to simulate the conquering culture. These per- 
sons are usually those who were (1) misfits in their own society, on the 
biological or social level unable to adjust to them cultural standards, or 
(2) assigned by ascribed status to roles of limited prestige and power, 
who therefore hope to better their position under the new dispensation; 
and (3) well-integrated leaders who see the inevitable end of their cul- 
ture and are able consciously and intelligently to make the shift without 
crack-up, although with heavy hearts. The annals of American history 

18 M A'fead, Coming of Age in Samoa , pp. 202-203. 
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aic studded with the moving declarations of great Indian chieftains an- 
nouncing their determination to follow the white man’s road. 

Again and again in the history of leccnt culture contact the majority 
of the overwhelmed tribes have lapsed into alcoholism tempered with 
lassitude “Lazy, drunken, good-for-nothing Indian” became a tragic 
bywoid in America But not because Indians are inheicntly such Rather 
it was because when the Indian way of life was gone there was nothing 
for most Indians to live for. Interest and motivation were dead. The spice 
of life lost its savor. Dull di if ting on government dole 01 escape in 
chronic drunkenness was the result. 

Personality conflict of a different order is generated by cultural dis- 
parities when a primitive cultuie engulfed by a civilized culture still re- 
mains strong. Consider the possibilities in the situation that must have 
confronted some of the young Pueblo Indian men in the last war A 
common Southwest Indian notion is pollution thtough killing an enemy. 
In most of the pueblos those who have killed and taken a scalp must join 
the Warriors’ or Scalp Society. Initiation is a form of absolution. 

In 1941 memhetship in the Warriors’ Society of one of the ICetesan 
pueblos 10 was reduced to one surviving old man who did not know the 
details or have the power to initiate new members. The society was func- 
tionally defunct but the power of its beliefs was not. Thus the rejoinder 
of a member of the pueblo to the author’s speculation that some of the 
boys who had been drafted would bring back German and Japanese scalps 
and revitalize the Warriors’ Society was 

No. When our boys go off to the army we give them very strong instruc- 
tions. They must not pick up any souvenirs on the battlefield or touch any- 
thing that belonged to the enemy. They must not touch any dead enemy 
bodies. If they do they are contaminated and there will he no way to clear 
them of it. They will stay that way for life. 

Consider the mental anguish of the Pueblo G.I. who might be or- 
dered to do buiial-squad duty or battlefield salvage work. T he possibili- 
ties for psycho neurosis due to no deficiency of the individual are much 
heightened in such a situation. 

As a sequel it may be added that in the summer of 1947 the pueblo 
was considering inviting in the officers of the Warriors’ Society of a cog- 
nate pueblo to initiate several veterans who had been polluted in spite 
of injunction. 

10 See note 30, p. 330. 
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To this point our discussion has turned about pioblems of culture 
and its relation to psychopathology— problems of what might be called 
clinical anthropology, Let us now turn our attention to another aspect 
of the interrelation of cultuie and personality, that of the ideal personality 
type and the basic personality structure. 

The Configuration of Culture and the Ideal Personality Type. The 
central thesis of Benedict’s approach to this problem is that the ideo- 
logical contours of a tribal culture are impressed upon individuals in an 
ideal personality type. Each society has a more or less clear idea of what 
constitutes the good man, the kind of a man a person ought to be. The 
precepts, maxims, rewards, and punishments doled out by the publicum 
are directed toward molding all men in the image of the ideal. He who 
approximates the ideal is an object of social cynosure. The chaiacter of 
this ideal peisonality is equated with an abstracted tribal character struc- 
ture. Or, when the method developed for analysis of primitive peoples 
is transferred to civilized societies, the collective ideal personality type 
becomes the “national character .” 20 

Like culture, the ideal personality type is a construct. It suffers from 
the same dangers of oversimplification that we discussed in connection 
with the configuration concept in the last chapter. But like the configura- 
tion idea it is fundamentally useful. French national character is different 
from the British, and the British in turn from the German. Plains Indian 
personalities are typically strikingly unlike those of Pueblo Indians, and 
in turn those of Cential Australians. The Benedict-Mead approach has 
pointed up and diiven home the theoiy that the personalities of the ma- 
jority in any society are largely reflections of the ideal personality type 
presented by each society’s culture. 

The collective actions of a nation are to a certain degree the reac- 
tions of the ideal personality type to given stimulus situations. Accurate 
analyses of national character aid in understanding national conduct. The 
problem from the point of view of social science is to see that such char- 
acterizations are validated by adequate empirical data and critical 
checking . 21 

The Basic Personality Structure. Although the concept of basic person- 
ality structure developed by Kardiner originated in the concept of the 

20 See M. Mead, And Keep Your Powder Dry, and G Gorer, The American 
People, on American character, R. F. Benedict, The Chrysanthemum and the Sword, 
on Japanese character. 

21 Cf. O. H. Klinebcrg, “A Science of National Character” ( Journal of Social 
Psychology, SPS.S.I. Bulletin 19, 1944), ,pp. 147-162; and E Beaglehole, “Charactei 

^Structure”’ ( Psychiatry , Vol. 7, 1944), pp. 144-162. 
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ideal personality type, it is a development on the latter and is not iden- 
tical with it. 22 

Whereas the rise of the concept of ideal personality type dcrnon- 
stiates the close interrelation between cnltine and personality, it pre- 
sents a characterization that is essentially desenptive and nongcnctic. It 
describes what type peisonalitics aie without attempting to probe deeply 
into questions of how they got that way. 

Kardincr, who is a psychoanalyst by training and in practice, has 
focused interest on the psychodynarnics of personality and culture. The 
unique aspect of his appioach is in the way he undci takes to deteinnne 
the effect of social institutions upon peisonality and personality upon 
institutions. 

Some fifteen years ago William i\Ioigan wrote in the Amcncuti 
Anthropologist: 

Investigations of human adults show that their behavior consists of patterns 
derived from processes of conditioning in early childhood. Furthermore, some 
of these patterns are of such a nature that they may be called character traits 
The most important factors conditioning an infant’s behavior have been found 
to be the father and the mother. Thus there is interaction between the innate 
impulses of the child and the conscious and unconscious energies of the par- 
ents In this way, the child is deprived of a series of satisfactions but the im- 
pulses remain and may, in later life, manifest themselves m ways which are 
by no means obvious. The human organism’s responses to a life-long condi- 
tioning process can be arranged in categories and in open equilibrium equa- 
tions. These responses can be demonstrated not only in conscious acts and atti- 
tudes, but also m dreams, and the rites and institutions of group life. The most 
comprehensive set of concepts dealing with these responses and innate impulses 
has been named psycho-analysis. These concepts need not concern those u ho 
are primarily interested in the essential work of recording wlvat can be seen 
and heard, but they do concern those who arc interested in the meanings and 
derivations of individual and group behavior, myths, tales, and institutions^ 1 

Out of the interaction of this generalized psychoanalytic proposition 
and the anthiopological materials on cultural determinism have emerged 
the following constructs: (1) Certain culturally established techniques 

22 A Kardmer, The Individual and His Society; The Psychological Frontiers of 
Society A concise summary of the historical development of the concept may be 
found in ICardiner’s article, “The Concept of Basic Personality Structure as an Opera- 
tional Tool in the Social Sciences” in The Science of Man in the World Crisis, pp 
107-122. 

23 “Review of G. Rohelm, Psycho-analysis of Primitive Cultural Types, ( Ameri- 
can Anthropologist, Vol 34, 1932), p. 705, 
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of child tieatment shape basic attitudes toward parents, these attitudes 
exist throughout the life of the individual. (2) The “group of nuclear 
constellations” of attitudes and behavior formed by the culturally stand- 
ardized patterns of child treatment in any society, and persisting among 
the adults, is the basic peisonality structure characteristic of that society 

(3) The complexes of child treatment are called pnmary institutions, 

(4) By means of the mechanisms of projection the nuclear constellations 
deiivcd from primary institutions are subsequently reflected in the de- 
velopment of other institutions such as religion, government, mythology, 
etc. Institutions derived as a result of projective systems are called sec- 
ondary institutions. 

{ The Kaidmenan system is a limited system that attempts two things: 
(1) the identification of the basic personality structuie and the process 
of its formation as a reaction to child-care customs; and (2) the carry- 
over effect of the basic personality patterns into certain of the huger 
institutional structuies of the society. 21 In other words, he is striving to 
show how one phase of culture shapes personality and how the resultant 
personality in turn shapes other phases of the culture. He really is prob- 
ing the interrelation between culture and personality, not just the influ- 
ence of culture on personality.^? 

The method in its present stage of development is avowedly self- 
limited. It does not attempt to discovei how the primary institutions, the 
child-care complexes, came into being. “The pnmary institution is 
treated as the taking-off point for the individual, not for the culture.” 25 
Furthermore, it assumes that various elemental aspects of culture, such 
as certain technologies ( e.g basket making), may have no direct bearing 
on the basic personality structure. And yet further, it acknowledges that 
in many cultures there are institutions that he outside and independent of 
the projective system. 

On the positive side, a precept of psychodynamics which is essential 
to the whole scheme and which we have not yet mentioned is that the 
individual is not wholly the passive receptor of his cultural system Cul- 
ture is transmitted through learning, but the individual works emotion- 
ally upon what he experiences. 

21 Note that Kaidiner’s secondary institutions are institutions in the oidimry 
sociological sense (see p. 301, above). Howevei, his primary institutions are what 
anthropologists usually call trait complexes. In a strict sense they aie not institutions 
at all This leads Kardiner in his later work to amend the concept of primaiy insti- 
tution to read “primary institution or related practices, -whether institutionalized or 
not.” (The,Psychological Frontiers of Society, p. 25.) 

- 26 Ibid., p. 25. 
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The point is that learning processes do not account, for die integrative cliar- 
actei of the human mind in so far as the emotional iclationshipsTof the indi- 
vidual to his environment are concerned. . . . In addition to direct learning 
processes, the individual builds up a highly complicated senes of integrative 
systems which are not a result of ditect learning 

The integration of the personality, like the integration of a culture, 
is more than the sum of its parts. 

It is quite impossible to convey the meaning of die opeiational appli- 
cation of the basic personality structure with anything like leasonahlc 
adequacy here. Yet a skeletal sketch will portray the\dea better than 
none at all. We select Alor for the purpose, since it is the only one of 
the primitive cultures on which Kardiner has published results of psycho- 
dynamic analysis that is leally based upon adequate data. All the other 
analyses of primitive cultures (Maiquesan, Tanala, Comanche) must be 
recognized as experimental probing; the conclusions diaun ftont such 
probing must be tieated as wholly provisional and indicative of potential 
results rather than final fact. 

The Alorese Basic Personality Structure. In discussing the family (Chap. 
15) the Alorese family was cited as one type that failed to meet the basic- 
security needs of its offspring. This point now needs more detailing. The 
Alorese child is neglected. It is wanted, not rejected, but neglected. The 
mother works, and works hard, in her scattered fields. After the four- 
teenth day she has little time for her child. The father is away from 
home much of the time. The hunger pangs of the infant are irregularly 
and inconsistently met. The mother does not take the child to the fields 
with her. Someone else around the house must tend it— grandma, an older 
child, the father, if he is home. Several women may nurse it now and 
then; it is given gruel and prcmasticatecl bananas almost from the outset. 
Its hunger cravings are physiologically met, but no consistent image of 
any person upon whom it can depend for relief of hunger tensions is 
developed Premasticated food may be given by anyone who wants to 
stop the infant’s incessant bawling. But rejection and spitting out of such 
food indicates that it does not relieve the emotional tensions of the 
child. Hunger is more than an empty stomach. 

Although the child is not left alone and is usually lugged aiound half- 
sitting in a shawl, it is not fondled or caressed by its parents to relieve 
its tensions. But the mother or elder brother or sister, or whoever else is 
paying any attention to the infant, mastuibates it to calm it down. This 

20 A. Kardiner, “Concept of Basic Personality Structure as an Opei.ition.il Tool m 
the Social Sciences 15 m The Science of Man in the World Cnsis } pp lOy-110, 
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is merely a distraction and does not help to build the child’s ego, for it 
is no more than an absent-minded gesture. 

In the primary institutions of Alor child feeding there is no possibility 
of production of a parental image as a reliever of tensions. The inter- 
mittent appearance of the mother makes of her a tantalizing object who 
gives but inadequately the satisfactions so desperately needed. 

Early childhood illnesses are indifferently treated and irritated by 
tough handling and irritating medication. 

Learning to walk is accomplished in spite of lack of assistance and 
encouragement. Again there is no one to enter into a relationship elicit- 
ing trust and dependence in response for giving security and abetment. 

Defecation and urination are not brought under any particular coer- 
cive control. At this point Alorese child neglect is a slight psychological 
benefit to the growing child. No anal eroticism is produced. 

Comes weaning, and the 1 ejection of the child by its mother and 
mother substitutes, while not abrupt, is damaging. The breast-seeking 
child is pushed away or slapped. Then jealousy and rage are deliberately 
evoked by taking another child to the breast. Food is promised but not 
given. The adults think this is very funny. 

These are the main lines of the primary institutions. 

What is the basic personality structure^ Some of its features emerged 
in the last chapter, 

As children the Alorese are shy and reserved— they do not expect 
favorable response— but they fly readily into tantrums and become vitu- 
peiative. Because they cannot obtain their desires or rewards in a direct 
way they steal and forage as a regular thing. Aggression becomes canal- 
ized and predatory. The child, in turn, may reject his family by running 
away from home to live with some remoter relative 

This is the most extreme gesture of defiance and independence that the child 
is permitted and offers both a safety valve for pent-up aggressions and an 
opportunity to sustain the hope that the child may find in one of its other 
relatives the long-sought-for kind parent . 27 

None of the childhood patterns build toward emotional solidarity 
within the family. 

The essentials of the adult male roles and character have already been 
sketched in our discussions of puberty (page 282) and in our outline 
of the configuration of Alor culture (page 446). 

The ego development and social conscience (superego in Fieudian ter- 

n A P 

27 A, Kardiner, The Psychological Frontiers of Society , p 1 56 
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minology) arc very \\ eak. There is little self-conlidencc or sense of re- 
sponsibility to others nr to society. Relations to women are a projection 
of the almost complete defeat of the child in its relations to its mother. 
Husband to wife relations are bitter and nonintiniatc. Woman is the eco- 
nomic providet and the male is dependent upon her. Yet lie cannot really 
dominate her. Compensation is found in the elaborate tomfoolery of loans 
and exchanges, the functions of which ate essentially to gratify psycho- 
logical rather than the production-consumption needs of the economy 

Warfare and religious institutions in Alor beat quite clearly the im- 
press of the projective system War, vc saw, was disoigani/ed, fitful, and 
vengeful. Religion falls within the category of ancestor worship as is 
chatacteristic of the cultures of this patt of the world. But the ancestors 
ate neither exalted not leveled. Their powers for good ate not exag- 
gerated and there is no desire to assuage them by suffering or renuncia- 
tion in their names Because there is no interest m, possibility of, 01 
benefit to be derived fiom getting back in their good graces, there is no 
restitution by penance. One expects no more from the ancestral gods 
than one expects from parents. 

Ancestors, however, want to be fed. Failure to feed the gods makes 
them angry (failure to feed the child was the supreme frustration). 
Angry gods punish their descendants. With great reluctance and only 
under the duress of misfortune the Alorese make sacrificial food offer- 
ings to the ancestral spirits. 

Religious art is careless and slipshod. Gods are projected “fathcis” and 
“mothers.” With no idealization of parents in the culture thcic is no 
idealization of the gods. Representative carvings of ancestral deities are 
catelessly made, perfunctorily used, and quickly discarded. The dead are 
projections of the powerful and insistent creditors who bedevil adult life. 
In short: 

The basic personality in Alor is anxious, suspicious, mistrustful, lacking 
in confidence, with no interest in the outer world. There is no capacity to 
idealize the parental image or deity. The personality is devoid of enterprise, 
is filled with repressed hatred and free floating aggression over which con- 
stant vigilance must be exercised. The personality is devoid of high aspirations 
and has no basis for the internalization of discipline. Individuals so constituted 
must spend most of their energy protecting themselves against each other’s 
hostility. Cooperation must be at a low level and a tenuous social cohesion can 
be achieved only by dominance-submission attitudes, not by affection and 
mutual trust . 28 

28 Hid., p 170. 
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Alor is a society with an old culture. It has survived for quite some 
time. This means that it has made the neccssaiy minimal adjustments to 
the physical and biological imperatives. Yet that it is a precaiious adjust- 
ment there can be no doubt, “the continuance of the society must hang 
on a very thin thread.” It has had the protection of island isolation sealed 
off from too much external competition 

As an object lesson in the interaction of culture upon personality and 
personality upon culture it is superb. 



CHAPTER 33 


INVENTION AND DIFFUSION 


Culture glows by accietion of inventions. But what is an invention' 
Docs itAMer in any way' from discovery* These questions ate not 
merely queries of theoretical importance for analytical purposes. They 
are of tremendous practical significance in the operation of modem 
patent law where a n inven tion is patentable, while a discovery is not. 

In the viciv of a United States District Court of Appeals, a valuable 
patent on the process of irradiation of foodstuffs by exposure to ultra- 
violet light was invalid because it merely utilized a physical-chemical 
process that has existed since life began A distinction is drawn between 
the invention of a lamp for producing ultraviolet light and the discovery 
of the fact that exposure to ultraviolet rays increases the vitamin content 
of the exposed organic materials. The one is patentable (subject to cer- 
tain legal limitations) ; the other is not. 1 

Invention. A discovery is the process of becoming aware of something 
which has b e ATexisti'ng'"tm fTvHIcITTus nor been previously perceived. 
Vitamins and sunspots were discovered, not invented. 

An invention is an alteration in or a synthesis of preexistent materials, .. 
conditions, or practices so as to produce a new form of material or ac- 
tion. We have to deal with new patterns of action that are tianslated 
into concrete form (material inventions), and w r e have to deal with 
invent ions that remain m the realm of action patterns solely. These 
latter arc sometimes called social inventions, or by philosophers, moral 
inventions. 

To illustrate the distinction between discovery and invention more 
fully, let it be noted that the first ninety-two elements, from hydrogen 
to uranium, were discovered by means of scientific perception. But the 
two new transuranium elements (neptunium and plutonium), which first 
came into being in 1940 as a result of the experiments in atomic fission 
leading to the invention of the atom bomb, are truly invented elements. 
They did not previously exist in nature; they were produced as a result 
of human ingenuity in the development of techniques for separating neu- 
trons from their elemental nucleus and causing them to enter another ele- 

1 Vitamin Technologists v. Wisconsin Alumni Research foundation l Federal Re- 
ports, 2d series, Vol. 146, 1945), pp. 941/J. 

4<5S> 
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mental nucleus without producing fission. Wholly new sets of nuclear 
combinations of protons, neutrons, and electrons produced the two new- 
el ements. 

Contrary to casual belief, invention does not have to be intentional 
or sought after Because in our culture invention is highly valued and 
richly rewarded, we have hordes of aspiring minds struggling to find new 
relations as solutions to set problems In the process of volitional inven- 
tion the inventor lecognizcs a need or thinks he secs an insufficiency m 
some form or function. He sets a problem for solution on the basis of 
this tecognized need and proceeds from this point to attempt a rational 
solution m the form of a practicable invention. Popular Science maga- 
zine, for example, capitalizes upon and stimulates this process by running 
a monthly column of suggested needs for inventions submitted by its 
readers. Volitional invention, however, is characteristic only of highly 
sophisticated societies with a cultural bent toward dynamic change. Even 
among advanced civilized nations relatively few include within their 
populations many active willful inventors. 

{'"in the primitive world volitional inventiveness is truly a lare occur- 
rence. Conscious tinkering with the social structure or with gadgetary 
Improvement is not the order of the day. Most primitive inventions are 
Inonvolitional. They result from what Greenman has called accidental 
[juxtaposition. 2 

The operation of the principle of juxtaposition on the crudest level 
may be illustrated by taking recourse once again to the activities of 
Kohler’s famous apes The fact that Sultan was able to pin two sticks 
together and so obtain the banana outside his reach was mentioned in 
Chap. 30. The fact that other apes were able to imitate his invention was 
cited as evidence of incipient cultural capacity among chimpanzees. The 
details of the inventive process were not mentioned, but it shall be done 
rtow, for it is important to the point under discussion. 

Sultan was presented with a problem, how to get that banana He 
was also presented with two hollow bamboo sticks, neither long enough 
in itself to reach the banana. Both, however, were so fashioned that one 
could be snugly fitted within the other to make a stick long enough to 
meet the need. An invention was called for, and the means were at hand. 
Sultan strained his simian brain for a solution, but the best he could 
work out was to push one stick toward the banana with the other. This 
failed to capture the banana. At length, like many another disgusted in- 

2 E. F. Qreenman, “Material Culture an8 the Organism” ( American Anthropolo- 
gist, Vol. 47, 1945), pp. 212 ft. 
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vcntor, he gave up. His efforts at volitional lm cation were a fiat failure. 
He diopped the sticks and turned his attention to less frustrating ac- 
tivities. 

As he roamed around his cage looking tor amusement, his attention 
was once more directed to the sticks I fe picked them up and began to 
play with them m a casual manner and entirely without interest m the 
elusive banana. Suddenly he found himself holding the two sticks end 
to end. He pushed the one into the otlier. Lo, he had ir 1 At this ciitic.il 
point his intelligence was equal to the occasion. He could recognize a 
useful relationship when he saw it Immediately he went to the bars, 
used his tool, and swallowed the banana .* 1 

We actually know very little of the precise steps by which most 
primitive inventions came into being, since those steps weic in most in- 
stances taken hefoie civilized observers came upon the scene to make 
their notations;. Long archaeological sequences such as have been estab- 
lished for European prehistory and in the Southwest leveal the external 
form of the gradual steps by which many aitifacts have been developed 
over generations of time. A less empmeal method, of which earliei an- 
thropologists were quite fond, was to reconstruct the inventive steps by 
mesological inference This is a most intriguing pastime, but too often 
the result is more of a “Just so” story rather than an objectively substan- 
tiated analysis worthy of scientific attention. 

The Cheyenne Indian account of the invention of the tipi is of this 
order. Gnnnell recorded that, 

The first lodge of modern shape is said to have been suggested by a man 
who was handling a large poplar leaf, and quite by accident bene it into the 
shape of a cone— that is to say, of a lodge, such as are used today As he looked 
at the leaf it flashed into his mind that a shelter like it would be better than 
those they then had. He showed it to the people and they made lodges in the 
shape of this leaf, and have used them ever since . 1 

Although it is extremely unlikely that any Cheyenne Indian invented 
the conical lodge in this manner , 5 the story illustrates quite perfectly the 
operation of the principle of juxtaposition. Sultan’s invention was the 
result of the close juxtaposition of two objects (the sticks), the supposed 
invention of the Cheyenne tipi was the result of the juxtaposition of two 
mental images, the cone formed by the leaf and the potential house. 

■‘W, Kohler, The Mentality of Apes, pp. 130-143. 

4 G B. Gnnnell, The Cheyenne Indians, Vol 1, p 50. 

5 The Cheyennes did not acquire the conical skin tipi until well into the nine- 
teenth century. Othci Plains and Woodlands tribes had ir before them, so it is quite 
certain that the Cheyennes borrowed the idea, 
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The two accomplishments together exemplify Greenman’s final defi- 
nition of juxtaposition- 

The creation of a new implement as the sequel to the establishment of a 
close spatial relationship between two or more objects, or of a close temporal 
relationship between the mental images of two or more objects, by natural 
or artificial means without foreknowledge of the result. 0 

In the technical field, therefore, the creation of a new type of artifact 
as a result of juxtaposition is a mental reaction to a stimulus in the envi- 
ronment. For the most part, “the progressive evolution of technical 
foims had to wait upon such accidental juxtapositions.” 7 

Of course, accidental juxtapo sitionjcan JeacLto inventive errors as well 
as .to. beneficial creauveness- The heavy freight of shibboleths, nonsens"e 
tabus, and false dogma carried through the ages by mankind results fiom 
erroneous association of images in juxtaposition.—- ^ 

Furthermore, meie juxtaposition does not in itse lf auto mati cally gen- 
erate an invention. T h e use, me aning, and function 8 of particular artifact 
or soci al forms may be such as to block acceptance of new forms, usesj~ 
meanings, and function s tha t are proposed in conjunction with new in-' 
ventive ideas., .Resistance to new inventions is “proverbial, and inventors aie_ 
by no means always heroes. 

Anthropological data and historical fact combine to establish that 
invention is rarely mutational. Complex tools and institutions Jeyelojy 
gradu ally as the result of contributionsJHy'jmlnyRmen^over a cons ider- 
abl e per iod of time. Our discussion of the development of domesticated 
plants in the New World (see pages 108-109, above) constituted a briel 
summary of the multifarious sources of this complex social invention. 
The gradual nature of the developmental process was implicitly indicated 
in that discussion As a contrasting example of what primitive invention 
is not, the following flight of uninhibited imagination is noteworthy. 

What vision some ancient fellow must have had to start this process [the 
domestication of corn]! Can you imagine sonic primitive hunter of long ago 
as he sat in the mouth of his cave after an unsuccessful hunt? This man's 
empty stomach had stimulated his mind and he began to reason, which is the 

“Greenman, op. cit., p. 215. 

7 Ibid., p. 218. 

8 Cf. H. G. Barnett, “Culture Processes” ( American Anthropologist, Vol. 42, 
1940), pp. 21-48. Form: how it looks to an objective observer; meaning: what a 
people think and feel about it; junction: what it really does for them See also R, M. 
Linton, The Study of Man, pp 402-404, for a detailed discussion of these analytical 
concepts. Linton also distinguishes use. atrax is used to chop wood; it functions to 
satisfy the need for wood. 
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piocess that distinguished this man from the animal he hunted. A bird was 
eating grass seeds before him. If only those seeds were as large in relation to 
rhe man as they were to the bird 1 Could they he made larger? Possibly bv 
picking out the very largest seeds and those which tasted best, and planting 
them next year, he might have a larger plant with larger seeds. The process 
was started." 

Invention proceeds not only by small steps, but until very recent 
times it was also quite rare. Rcmenibci, it took a good 900,000 years 
and more for our European antecedents to pass tluough the inventive 
sequence of the Old Stone Age. 

The vast majonty of human societies can claim relatively few inven- 
tions to then credit. Thete is abundant evidence to piove that most 
trait accretions are through borrowing. 1 his leads to a consideration of 
diffusion. 

Diffusion of Culture Traits. When we find a particular trait or trait 
complex spread over a wide area and practiced by a number of different 
tribes we are confronted with several theoretical possibilities. Either each 
tribe invented the same trait independently, or one tribe invented it, 
after v Inch it spread to the others through boi rowing, or several tubes 
sepaiately invented it, after which it subsequently spread over the area 

We can safely say that the first possibility never occurs Historical 
obseivation establishes that all peoples are always borrowing from otheis. 
We know, for instance, that Indians did not invent domestication of the 
horse, nor the art of riding, nor halters, bits, reins, saddles, or any of the 
other accouterments of riding. They were all adopted from the Spaniards, 
first by the tiibes of the Southwest frontier, who passed them on to the 
north and east. 10 An interesting fact to note is that the Western saddle, 
horn-pommeled and deep-backed, was copied from the Spanish-type 
saddle, as was also the Indian’s. But the Eastern riding saddle is copied 
from the English type that made its appearance fust on the Atlantic 
Coast. The McClelland army saddle is a fusion of the two types. 

Even such simple matters as hide dressing are acquired by borrow- 
ing. According to Grinnell, 

When the Cheyennes first found the buffalo, they had no knowledge as to 
how to dress hides'. Later, the Sioux on the east side of the Missouri showed 

»F C. Hibben, “Com” ( The Atlantic , Vol. 175, 1945), p, 121. 

10 C. Wissler, “The Influence of the Horse in the Development of Plains Culture” 
(American Anthropologist, Vol 1(5, 1914), pp. 1-25; P Haines, “VVheic Did the 
Plains Indians Get Their Horses?” ( American Anthropologist, Vol. 40, 1938) , pp 
112-117; also, “The Northward Spread ol Horses among the Plains Indians” (Ameri- 
can Anthropologist, Vol 40, 1938), pp. 429-437 
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them how to cut hides in two, dress them, and sew them together again These 
they used as robes. After they reached the Black Hills the Kiowas and 
Comanches taught the Cheyennes how to dress buffalo-hides in one piece and 
also showed them the use of a mixture for softening the hide 11 

Much more complex cultural structures also spread through boirou- 
tng. It is a canon, of anthropological analysis that when a complex con- 
sisting of a number of internal traits appears in two or more contiguous 
cultures the probability of diffusion is high, especially if the natuie of 
the traits is such that nothing in their component characteristics forces 
the formation of the particular complex in question. 

Tylor was the fust to formulate and apply this principle m a study 
of the diffusion of the ancient East Indian game of pachisi into piehis- 
toric Amenca where it appeared among the Aztecs as petttoh and in 
various other forms among other Indians . 12 Tylor undertook to prove 
historicogenetic connection between the Asiatic and American forms of 
these games by “analysing such phenomena into constituent elements 
showing so little connection with one another that they may reasonably 
be treated as independent. The more numerous such elements, the more 
improbable the recurrence of the combination.” 1J 

The technique may be applied to any aspect of culture, but it is par- 
ticularly apt in the case of folklore. The ideas and objects treated in a 
folk myth are adjusted to the framework of each people’s culture, but 
the distorting pressures are not as great as are commonly exerted m the 
field of material culture. Ideas range freer of the maternal environment 
than do artifacts 14 Hence, there is a greater stability the world over in 
myth complexes than there is in tool or house complexes. 

For a fascinating study of comparative distributions of Old World 
myth complexes, Frazer’s Folklore m the Old Testament is challenging 
reading. For our demonstration of the application of the principle of 
diffusion analysis by means of internal congruity of traits, the “Tale of 
the Wandering Animals” will be used. 

This story is familiar to all readers of Grimm’s Fairy T'ales as the 

11 Grinnell, op. cit , Vol. 1, p. 51. 

13 E. B Tylor, “On the Game of Pattoli in Ancient America and Its Probab.e 
Asiatic Origin” (Journal of the Royal Anthropological Institute , Vol 8, 1879), pp. 
116-129. 

15 E. B. Tylor, “American Lot Games as Evidence of Asiatic Intercourse before 
the Time of Columbus” (Internationales Aichiv fur Ethnographic, Vol. 9, supple- 
ment, 1896), p, 66. 

14 F. Boas, Tsimsbian Mythology (Bureau of American Ethnology, Annual Re- 
port 31, 19T6), pp. 393-558. Tins is the classic study of the reflection of a people’s 
(hateri.il culture and social organization in their mythology 
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“Musicians of Bremen.” The old donkey, die worn-out hound, the 
abused cat, the rooster destined for the pot, and other rejected decicpit 
animals all joined forces to go to the fair port of Bremen to become 
Stadtmasikmitei n. Night closed in on them as they found themselves deep 
in the woods. They frightened the robbers out of their hut and made 
themselves at home, each in his favorite spot— the cat on the health, the 
roostei in the rafteis, the dog on the doorstep, the donkey on the dung- 
heap. The lobbets sent back a spy in the daikncss. Bur when he lighted 
the flic, the cat flew in his face; the dog chewed lus leg as he (led 
through the door; the donkey planted a kick, and the rooster mowed 
his doom. The weak and despised animals frightened away the robbeis 
(symbolic of mankind) and lived prosperously evei after in their nice 
snug little cot in the woods. 

In Southeast Asia and Japan is told an ancient stoiy, which in its 
simplest outline runs as follows: 

An egg, a scorpion, a needle, a piece of feces, and a rice moitar (or 
any hard, heavy object) come together upon a journey. They enter the 
house of an old w oman during her absence, and in order to do her harm, 
they dispose themselves in different places. The egg lies on the hearth, 
the scorpion in the water basin, the needle on the floor, the feces in the 
doorway, and the mortar over the door. When the old woman comes 
home in the evening, she goes to the hearth to light the fire, but the egg 
springs up and smears her face. When she goes to the basin to wash, 
she is stung by the scorpion. Seized by terror, she rushes fiom the house, 
but the needle sticks her in her foot, she slips on the feces and is upset, 
while the mortar falls on her head, killing her . 15 

Here are the Musicians of Bremen all over again. Aarne justifiably 
concluded that “The concurrences between the tales arc so significant 
that in my opinion we must conclude that the stories stand in an inter- 
dependent relationship in their origin.” 1,1 The stoiy is traced through 
India by this scholar, into south Russia, up through central Kurope and 
into Germany, where it arrived in the late Middle Ages, 

Now' let us shift our attention to the Northwest Coast of North 
America. A favored stoiy of the Northwest Coast Indians has now a 
familiar ring. It is Raven’s War on the South Wind . 17 Raven is the 
mythological culture hero of this area and the south wind often brings 
too much ram from the ocean. 

m A. Aarne, Die Tiers auf der Wanderschaft (Folklore Fellows Communications, 
No. 11, 1913), p. 100 

10 Ibid , p. 162. 

17 Eleven versions arc recorded by Bcas in his Tsmishinn Mythology pp. 79-81, 
658-660. 
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The South Wind, so the stoiy runs, was blowing so incessantly that 
all the creatures had to stay in their huts. They could not hunt, and they 
were hungry. The smoke blew back down their smoke vents and made 
their eyes sore. At last Raven called a council of war to propose an 
attack on the Master of the South Wind. A special canoe was piocured, 
and the war party made the journey to the home of the South Wind, 
They had trouble landing, because the gale caused by the flatulence of 
the Master of the South Wind was so strong that they were nearly 
overcome. 

But once ashoie, Halibut and Flounder or Skate (all flat, slippery fish) 
arranged themselves according to Raven’s orders just outside the South 
Wind’s dooistep Red Cod or the Wren went m and started a smudge 
(in another version, Mouse went in and bit the South Wind’s nose), As 
the Master of the South Wind staggered from the house, he slipped on 
the fish, slithered down the beach where the waiting animals tried to 
beat his brains out with clubs— which arc as hard as a rice mortar or a 
donkey’s hoof. The South Wind made a successful deal for his life- 
four days of good weather to alternate with four days of bad. 18 

Here, then, is a basic plot in which pusillanimous animals overcome 
masterful human beings in their very houses by combining then own 
little natural aptitudes to undo mankind. No matter that men were the 
authors of the tale. It is the story of the little men triumphing over the 
big men who order their lives. Its appeal as a vicarious release of sup- 
pressed resentments is clear. The ludicrousness of the event provides a 
Mack Sennett sort of gusty humor The story is too good to keep. It 
has a broad appeal because it meets a common need. From Asia it spreads 
westward into Europe, northeastward into the northwest corner of 
North America. This, however, is not the end of its history. In post- 
Columbian times variants of the Musicians of Bremen form of the tale 
were brought to the eastern Indians by early trappers, and in the Plains 
and Woodlands they weie adapted into a charming story known as Big 
Turtle’s War Party. 

Thus, by word of mouth, crossing language barrier after language 
barrier, the Tale of the Wandering Animals has girdled the globe, pene- 
trating North America from the west and from the east, it met itself 
along the rocky spine of the western mountain area (Fig. 73). 

The spread of tobacco may be followed from the New World to 
Europe and Africa, from Europe to the South Seas and Asia, and to 

18 An analysis in full detail is given in E. A. Hoebel, “The Asiatic Origin of a 
Myth of the Northwest Coast” (Journal of American Folklore, Vol. 54, 1941), pp. 
1-12 * 
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Siberia whence it went into Alaska even before it reached the Eskimos 
from the south. Although Indians 1,000 miles away had native tobacco 
it had to travel some 15,000 miles around the world before the Eskimos 
could enjoy a smoke. In this case, the essential factor was the difference 
between limited primitive transportation of an item that can be giown 
only in favored locales and the extensive communication established by 
European civilization with the Commercial Revolution. 

Trait after trait may be followed through the course of its diffusion 
either by reliance upon historical data or by inferential reconstruction 
through distributional analysis. 

Dynamics of Diffusion. Diffusion is no simple straight-line process in 
wlticli some originating people put an idea on wheels, figuratively speak- 
ing, and give it a shove to send it on its way around the wotld. 

EveLy spreading trait or complex as it moves from one society to 
another must face the test of its acceptability in the culture of the re- 
ceiving people; and if it is accepted, it invariably is reworked either in 
form, use, meaning, or function. No people take an alien tiait without 
altering it to some degree. 

The fate of the Plains Indian sun dance may be used to illustrate 
this. The sun dance is a fairly complex ritual shared by a score of tribes 
in the western part of the Plains area. The ceremony is most elaboiated 
and developed among the Arapaho and Cheyenne. From these tribes, 
according to Spier’s classic analysis, the complex spread out among the 
other nomadic tribes. 1 ' 1 In its core the sun dance shows remarkable sta- 
bility wherever it occurs. The fundamental form of the dance js n ni- 
versalistic within the area of its distrib ution . Nevertheless, considerable 
variation in content occurs from tribe to tribe. As Spier observed, strong 
systematic selection was exercised. 

Selection often works m subtle ways that we cannot determine ex post 
facto. In more obvious points, however, the determinants may be quite 
clear. Thus, a feature of the Arapaho sun dance is the use of medicine 
bundles and special roles played by the military fraternity of the man 
who sponsors the dance. Among the Wind River and Idaho Shoshones 
neither of these occur in connection with the dance. The reason is 
simply that in the crude Basin culture of the Shoshones there is no social 
structure of military societies and no priesthood of bundle owners. The 
Shoshones stripped the complex ritual down to the structure of their 
meager social framewoik. It is quite, reasonable that in the eyes of an 

10 L, Spier, “The Sun Dance of the Plains Indians” ( American Museum of 
Natural History , Anthropological Tapers, Vol. 16, Part 7, 1921). 
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Assiniboin Indian the Shoshone version should be “a tiavesty, nothin" 

V) JO 

more. 

Not only is form modified m diffusion, but also meaning. To the 
Cheyennes the sun dance has been the fulfillment of a conditional con- 
tract with the sun. A man in dire stiaits in battle or a desperately ill 
person pledges himself to give a sun dance it he survives his cnsis. It is 
also a means of acqumng supernatuial powei. Masochistic torture on 
the pint of some dancers is seen as a sacrifice to supetnatiu.il powers 
who are moved to pity by man’s devotion. 

do the Shoshones the sun dance is piimanly a curing ceremony and 
one designed to bung geneial well-being to the entire tribe. It is almost 
wholly a puuficatoiy ute with emphasis fin the minds of the Shoshones) 
upon cleansing of the body and spirit, the shedding and “blowing away” 
of badness Self-toituie is wholly absent. Ju Foi the closelv related Utes 
the meaning of the dance is quite similat, although there is possibly mine 
emphasis upon dteamtng .- 1 

In the case of the Comanches it is doubtful that the sun dance had 
acquired any meaning, since the one and only sun dance they held was 
a pielude to disaster never to he repeated. -- 

The function of the sun dance varied as it was worked into one 
tribal culture after another. Among the buffalo hunters of the middle 
of the century its chief function was that of tribal intggratiqp. The 
scattered bands that had been eking out the winter in separation were 
brought together in the eaily summer for a grand socializing prior to the 
communal buffalo hunt. For individuals the dance functioned to relieve 
anxiety. It was an escape from danger. It also expressed subconscious 
subnvssiveness to the dominant supernatural— self-imposed hunger and 
thirsting, bloody immolation of the self in gratification of the spirit 
forces. It functioned to make more probable the acquisition of power 
through visions by means of heightened social suggestion. As the dances 
arc peiformcd on the reservations today they function mostly as rein- 
forcers of tribal integrity in the face of the disintegrating aeids of white 
civilizational contact .- 3 

20 E, A, Hoebcl, “I lie Sun Dance of the IHkandika Shoshone" (America.,! 
Anthropologist, Vol. 39, 1930, p. ISO. 

-i M K Opler, “The Intcgiation of the Sun Dance in Ute Religion" (American 
Anthropologist , Vol. 43, 194 0, pp 550— 572. 

22 Cf. E. A. Hoebcl, "The Comanche Sun Dance anti Messianic Outbreak of 
1873” (Avieuca/i Anthropologist, Vol. 43, 1941), pp. 301-303 

23 J W Bennett, ‘The,, Development of Ethnological Theories as Illustrated In 
Studies of the Plains Indian Sun Dance"' (Aiucrh an Anthtopologist, Vol, 46, 1944), 

pp, 162-18 1. 
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The Comanche sun dance in its one performance functioned as a 
messianic vehicle, a tribal unifiei, and a sdmulatoi of courage to undet- 
take the annihilation of the whites. 

Diffusion may be of a whole complex of the order just discussed. In 
this situation the block of traits eii gios , but not m toto, is taken over 
by the receiving culture. Changes take place in form, meaning, and 
function. 

Diffusion and resistances to diffusion also occur with respect to mote 
minuscule elements of culture. Minoi items of mateiial culture may re- 
main wholly constant m form but be given entirely altered use, meaning, 
and function in the accepting culture. The external appeal ance of the 
result is often ludicrous in the eyes of the donors. An explorer may give 
a used film spool to a native, who receives it with delight, puts it 
through the slit in his ear-lobe and proudly struts his beauty. The form 
of the spool is unaltered, but its use becomes that of an ear labret, its 
meaning aesthetic, and its function that of prestige enhancement and ego 
gratification. The spool is culturally acceptable because it readily fits 
into the context of the native culture in a positive way. 

On the other hand, traits may be rejected because their form is asso- 
ciated with negatively colored uses, meanings, and functions. 

In a Northern Cheyenne peyote meeting the author once became 
interested in a decorative staff used in the ritual. It seemed to be carved 
with figures of bison quite similar to those of the Franco-Cantabnan 
cave ait The thought was intriguing. Upon closer examination, however, 
the carved scenes proved to be those of toreadors and charging bulls. 
There was also the Mexican eagle sitting on his cactus. But the snake m 
his claws had been scraped out with a knife. Black Wolf, the peyote 
leader, explained that the staff came from Mexico, and he pointed out 
that the eagle is good medicine. The toreador confronting the bull has 
connotations of the vision-seeking Indian confronted by a bison. How- 
ever, “those people down there worship snakes, but we don’t. So we took 
the snakes out. Wc can’t have any snakes in our ceremony.” The Chey- 
ennes in point of fact arc more than neutral with respect to snakes. In 
their mythology the Horned Snake ( = Plumed Serpent) is a creature 
much to be feared and avoided, 

Barnett has detailed a number of such rejections for seveial northern 
California tribes. When the bobbing of women’s hair came into vogue 
a few years ago, it met heavy resistance because that hair form was be- 
lieved to cause death. Corsets and hairpins were rejected at first because 
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they resemble the warrior’s rod armor and the bone pins thar he used 
in his hair .- 4 

The hkelihpod of nnsinteipretation of the Christian rite of com- 
munion by the Tsimshian Indians induced one wise and not too doc- 
trinaire Episcopalian missionary to omit die ritual fioni his services. Can- 
nibalism among the Northwest Coast Indians, although quite different in 
meaning for the Indians, was too close to the communion in form and 
function to risk presentation of the Christian rite. Nor only in this hut 
in other points as well did Duncan, the missionaiv in question, deliber- 
ately and as a matter of policy eliminate “many of the potential dangei 
spots in Christian metaphysics for a native whose only basis for intci- 
preting new belief was in teims of the old .” 4 " 1 

This fundamental anthropological fact (that in cultuial transfeicnce 
a tiait or complex will be evaluated and rejected, or accepted and modi- 
fied, in terms of the meaning it has foi the lcceiving people) is one of 
the most difficult principles for professional civilizers (he they teachers, 
officials, or missionaries) to perceive and to apply. The mischief worked 
in consequence of this ignorance is mountainous. 

Tiansfer of form with alteration of meaning and function is the 
most common type of intercultural exchange. 

Occasionally, the obverse situation occurs, an alien people present a 
trait strange and new in form hut familiar in meaning and function. The 
usual tendency is then for the receiving people to accept the idea but to 
alter the formal expression of it. This is the sort of thing that occurs 
when a Chinese weaver portrays Jesus in a portrait rug as a veritable Chi- 
nese shepherd tending a goat. In like manner, when an ardent mis- 
sionary preached the concept of the Holy Ghost and direct revelation 
to the Tsimshians at Metlakatlan, British Columbia, to whom spirit pos- 
session was a violent part of their indigenous religion, they responded 
by putting on ecstatic dances four or five days long in which they cap- 
tured the power of God in the manner of inculcating spirit power m cult 
initiates in the old Dionysian way. 

A very special type of diffusion situation has recently been discussed 
by Krocber under the heading of stimulus diffusion This is the suit of 
diffusion that occurs when the genet al idea of a culture trait or complex 
is transferred from one people to another without a transmission of the 

24 Barnett, op. cit , p(>. 11-32. 

25 H G Barnett, “Applied Anthropology in 18(S0” (Applied Anthi apology, Vol I, 
1942), p. 24 

20 A. L. Kroeber, “Stimulus Diffusion” (American Anthropologist, Vol 42, 1940), 

pp 1-20. 
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actual detailed content. The content of the pattern is, more or less wholly 
invented by the borrowers of the idea. Sequoya, the Cherokee inventor 
of the syllabary used by the Cherokecs for writing their tongue, got the 
idea of wilting from contact with whites, but he did not learn to write 
the English language, tie took some alphabetic symbols directly from 
English, modified some, and invented others. His English symbols, how- 
ever, bear no relation to the English phonetic system. He made them 
stand for Cherokee syllables. He took the idea but not the foim of 
writing. 

Stimulus diffusion as a process stands midway between independent 
invention and genuine diffusion. Awareness of a need or an inventive pos- 
sibility is stimulated by the presentation of a tiait or a complex from an 
alien source. The stimulated people, who lack the trait, attempt inde- 
pendently to invent an equivalent of it. If the Russians succeed in invent- 
ing an atomic bomb on their own, it will be a case in point (assuming 
no diffusion along espionage channels). 

Acculturation. The diffusion processes that have been under discussion 
are all aspects of a specialized process called acculturation in modem 
anthropological literature. It is the process of culture change that occurs 
when a culture undergoes drastic alterations in the direction of con- 
formity to another culture from which it borrows numerous traits or 
principles The acculturating society, although drastically modified, re- 
tains its discrete identity. It becomes adjusted to, but not assimilated in, 
the dominant society. Most of our Indian tribes have made adjustments 
through acculturation. A few have become assimilated, and others have 
suffered annihilation, as a result of social and cultural contact with whites. 
The early contacts, incidently, were such as lead to diffusion. Trappers, 
traders, and missionaries brought new traits to the Indians and borrowed 
in return buckskin clothes, canoes, snowshoes, tobacco, corn, maple sirup, 
etc. Diffusion was stimulated, but theie was not yet acculturation. Only 
when settlers arrived to disorganize the ecological and economic basis of 
Indian life, and soldiers and administrators disorganized the political 
structure, did the setting for acculturation take shape. The white colo- 
nizers continued to borrow a few ideas and traits from the Indians, but 
there has been no acculturation in that direction. On the other side the 
Indians weie posed by manifest destiny with the dictum’ “Acculturatc— 
or else.” 27 

Independent Invention. Very little attention has been given to paral- 
lelism, or independent invention, in this discussion for the reason that 

27 See R ,M Lmton (ed ), Acculturation in Seven American Indian Tribes; 
iVt, J. Herskovits, Acculturation; O LaFarge, The Changing Indian. 
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relatively few of the total mass of cultuial traits possessed and shared by 
the peoples of the world have been invented nioic than once. This is not 
to take an extreme diffusionistic stand and deny the occuncncc of inde- 
pendent invention Although manifold, the possibilities in human culture 
ate limited. Man is physiologically quite homogeneous the world over. 
His psychological mechanisms seem to be almost universally standardized. 
The problems that he faces tend to have much in common Witlun the 
confines of limited possibilities the same solutions to similar problems 
sometimes recur without any historical contact between the societies 
involved. 

Yet it is clear that cultuies grow more thiough cioss-feirili/aUion and 
diffusion Lhan in isolation thiough independent invention, llicic is no 
surer way to destroy the growth vigor of a cultuie than to attempt to 
keep it “pure.” Isolated cultures invaiiably stagnate. The wot Id’s highest 
floweiiLig of cultures has almost without exception occuncd at crossroads 
of culture contact The peripheral cultuies of the Austtahans, Tas- 
manians, Fuegians, and African Bushmen are all testimonials to the steri- 
lizing effects of isolation 

Too much culture contact may be a dangerous thing, however, as in 
the case of the too universahstic scholar who learned less and less about 
more and more, until he became intellectually unbuttoned. A cultuie 
may lose its integration, its people become disorganized, and its society 
destroyed or seriously impaired by a too sudden exposure to the culture 
of a more powerful society. 

As yet we know very little concerning the dynamics of the cbh and 
flow of particular cultures, why they are so vigorous and dynamic at 
given periods in their history, why at other times they fall into desue- 
tude. The formalistic schemes of a Spengler or a Toynbee arc of no great 
help, for they have not the means to reach the internal dynamics of the 
process. Anthropology has much work cut out for it in this area. 

28 The Maya of Yucatan appear superficially to have been more or less isolated, 
but very few competent Aincttcanists agice with the contention that “the Maya 
developed their unique civilization practically without influences from the outside 
S. G. Morley, The Ancient Maya, p. 14. 
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The formulation and establishment of the principle of evolution is 
universally recognized as one of the great intellectual events of the nine- 
teenth centuiy. Contrary to common belief, its recognition and applica- 
tion m the field of sociology and anthropology was not a mere copying 
of Darwinism. The facts of social science had been pointing to the 
realization of evolution in cultuie ever since the seventeenth century, 1 
Herbert Spencer had clearly fixed and formulated his version of the prin- 
ciple of evolution some years befoie Darwin formulated his mastenvork 
Comte, before the mid-point of the nineteenth century, had foreshadowed 
the thought of cultural evolution in considerable detail. Indeed, all scien- 
tific knowledge of the period was leading toward evolutionism. Spencer 
was influenced not only by his predecessors in social philosophy but 
also by the work of the embryologist von Baer and the great Lyell in 
geology. From Malthus’s Essay on Population 2 Spencer derived the 
pnnciple of the survival of the fittest. Darwin, too, was stimulated from 
the same source, for, as he acknowledged, 

In October 1838 ... I happened to read for amusement “Mai thus on Popu- 
lation,” and being very well prepared to appreciate the struggle for existence 
which goes on, . . . it at once struck me that undei these circumstances favor- 
able variations would tend to be preserved, and unfavorable ones to be de- 
stroyed The result would be the formation of a new species. 3 

An excellent example, incidently, of juxtaposition in invention. Darwin 
felt the need of' some principle to explain the biological facts he had long 
since sensed; quite by accident he read Malthus whose ideas combined 
with Darwin’s to form the greatest thought invention of the era. Malthus, 
in turn, found in an essay by Benjamin Franklin the critical stimulus for 
his formulation of the reproductive capacities and consequent competi- 
tion for survival of living things. 4 

1 See die writings of Bousset (1681), Turgot (1750), Condorcet (1791), and 
Hume (1742). 

2 T. R. Maldras, An Essay on the Pnnciple of Population. 

3 F„ Darwin (ed ), The Life and Letters of Charles Darwin, Vol. 1, p 83. 

4 B. Franklin, “Observations concerning the Increase of Mankind” in The Inter- 
ests of Great'’ Britain Considered. 
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On the recoid it is clear that cultural evolution m the late nineteenth 
century was no mere vapid imitation or simulation of the idea of bio- 
logical evolution All science was moving together toward the idea, be- 
cause the principle is inherent m the facts. This is emphasized, because a 
common enor in more recent times has been to condemn the application 
of the principle of evolution to culture as a misplaced transference of 
the biological principle induced by the gicat appeal and prestige of the 
principle m natural science. 

In the later development of cultural evolution Tylor, Morgan, Bach- 
ofen, McLennan, Lang, Fiazer, Westci march, Bt inton, and I bullion stand 
out as leaders. 

The Boasiau Reaction. With the turn of the century a strong reaction 
led by Boas in America set in against much of the work of these men 

The main line of the Boasian attack was in terms of the numerous 
errors in fact that weie exposed by careful empirical field study. To a 
considerable degree the ninetcenth-centurv cultural evolutionists were 
more social philosopheis than empirical scientists. They grasped the laige 
idea of evolution and then moved in to foimulatc detailed schemes of the 
development of various aspects of culture without waiting for sufficient 
factual data to come in. Indeed, except in the case of Morgan, they 
hardly bothered themselves to raise a finger to add to factual knowledge 
by means of field studies. Truly, they earned the epithet “armchair 
anthropologists.” Too much of their work rested on a priori premises 
and uncritical handling of the tales of travelers and accounts of officials 
and missionaries, who were themselves in most cases without scientific 
training; they mistook masses of library references for critical scholarship. 

With Boas anthropology planted its feet fitmly upon empiricism. 
Primitive cultures were fast disappearing. The job to do was ro get in 
the field and make objective studies before the sands of time ran out. As 
factual knowledge scientifically obtained began to come in and be col- 
lated, the known errors in the cuirent evolutionary schemes began to 
pile up. 

As the recognized errors increased, so did the Boasian scorn of evolu- 
tionism as then practiced. To pull the pillars from under the structures 
so grandiosely built by Morgan et al. became a primary interest. The cold 

r ‘ E. B. Tylor, Researches into the Early History of Mankind; Primitive Culture; 
Anthropology. L. H Morgan, Ancient Society. J K. Bachofen, Das Mutterrecht. 
J F. McLennan, Primitive Marriage; The Patriarchal Theory. A. Lang, Myth, Ritual , 
and Religion; The Making Qf Religion; Soctal Origins. J. G. Fra/er, The Golden 
Bough; Toteimsm and Exogamy. L.. Weste.nnarck, The History of Humai^ Marriage 
D, G. Brinton, Religions of Primitive People. A. C. Haddon, Evolution ill Art, 
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enthusiasm for the truth that Boas insisted upon became inverted in some 
extreme instances to a near-fanatic scorn of all theory . 0 

Scientific caution so hypeitrophicd to scientific negativism, that 
Kluckhohn ten yeais ago reported the mental state of American anthro- 
pologists to be such that “to suggest something is ‘theoretical’ is to sug- 
gest that it is slightly indecent .” 7 

Along another line of history, cultural evolutionism has suffered the 
fate of becoming caught up in the mesh of revolutionary dogma. Marx 
and Engels embraced Morgan and turned his particular schema of evolu- 
tionary development into a scathing, often bitter, treatise on the origin 
of bourgeois sex and family morals in their relations to the institution of 
private property . 8 They took many of the specific eirors of Morgan and 
compounded them. They undertook to turn evolutionism into an ideo- 
logical weapon to assure the downfall of capitalism and the inevitable 
triumph of the proletarian communist state Evolution was to make Mani- 
fest Destiny of The Communist Manifesto. 

On two counts this happenstance further discredited evolutionism 
with the early Boasian group. It doubled the methodological and factual 
errors of Bachofen and Morgan. And, in the opinion of Radin, the ag- 
glutinated revolutionary interpretation of cultural evolution was intellec- 
tually and emotionally antipathetic to the “anti-evolutionists.” " 

Thus on scientific grounds certainly, and on socio-economic-political 
grounds possibly, the principle of evolution suffered almost a total eclipse 
in the anthiopology of this country, as also in England and Geimany 

Only among avowed socialists and communists has old-time evolu- 
tionism prevailed. And Morgan, capitalist lawyer and railroad manager, 
sits enshnned as a minor communist saint with his Ancient Society as 
one of the sacred books. 

Evolution Today. The problem of anthropological science today is to 
divorce the principle of evolution from Morganism and Marxism and to 
redevelop it in scientific terms. Unfortunately, the revived discussion of 

0 “I must confess that I am in a state of mind where I would no longer give a 
dime for a new theory, but I am always enthusiastic about new facts.” B Laufcr 
in the American Anthropologist, Vol, 32, 1930, p. 162. 

7 C Kluckhohn, “The Place of Theory in Anthiopological Science” ( The Phi- 
losophy of Science , Vol 6, 1939), p. 333. 

S F. Engels, The Origin of the Family, Piivate Propel ty, and the State in the 
Light of the Researches of Lewis Henry Morgan. Those who have been shocked by 
the sexual morals of ardent young communists will better understand the ideological 
basis of their activity after reading the first two chapters of this book 

°P Radin, “The Mind of Primitive Alan” (New Republic, Vol. 98, 1939), p. 
303 . 

r 
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evolution, that is enlivening the anthropological journals of today is not 
ditectcd toward this end. Instead it has currently been icsolved into a 
series of occasionally ill-tcmpcred and acrimonious debates about the 
intellectual orientation of Moigan, Tyloi, Boas, Lowie, White, and 
others. Little or no reexamination of the data of anthropology in evo- 
lutionary terms is being published,™ Constructive work m evolutionary 
analysis has been m abeyance foi forty ycais. Since a large pair of the 
original cvolutionaiy founulations have been proved wrong in content 
and since the cfToits of anthi opologists foi two generations have been 
applied not to the working out of valid founulations of evolutionary 
pnnciples, but only to the proper decimation of invalid evolutional y 
formulations, there arc few constructive data that can Lie o (feted m the 
ptesent state of anthropological science. 

However, some chufications can be made and tentative founulations' 
proffeted. 

Biological evolution “means primarily the passage hom simplicity to 
complexity, from homogeneity to heterogeneity, which, from empirical 
observation of living creatures and theii remains, may be deduced to 
have occurred and to be still occulting in the world of life.” 10 

In like wise, cultural evolution may be taken to mean the passage from 
simplicity to complexity, from homogeneity to heterogeneity, which, 
from empirical observation of living societies and their material remains 
may be deduced to have occurred and to be still occurring m the world 
of social life among men. 

To study the evolution of culture is to study the processes of differ- 
entiation of culture. To study the evolution of culture is to determine 
the courses along which human societies have arrived at more distinct 
patterns of behavior to fulfill more distinct functions. As Mad vet has 
said in writing of The Reality of Social Evolution, “the main intetest of 
the evolutionary method is not the modification of specific fomi into spe- 
cific form but the emergence of a variety of more specific forms from 
the less specific.” 11 

The process of social change and cultural modification in a patticular 
society is best considered as cultural change, not cultural evolution. Evo- 
lution cannot be studied with reference only to a single form. Evolution 

00 While this book was in press J, H. Steward published an important article 
generalizing evolutionary sequences for fisc prehistoric centers of civilization. See his 
“Cultural Causality and Law A Trial Foundation of the Development of Faily 
Civilization” ( American Anthropologist, Vol. 51, 1949), pp 1-27. 

in j. Neeoham, “Evolution” {Encyclopedia of the Social Silencer, Vol. 5, 1911), 
p. 649 

11 R M Maclvei, Society, p 424. 
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deals with differentiation, and differentiation can only be referred to sev- 
eral forms. 

Failure to hold fast to this principle has engendered confusion among 
both the earlier cultural evolutionists and their cntics. Morgan, as Lowie 
has shown, did reconstruct unknown aspects of ancient societies in terms 
of his general evolutionary formula. 1 - 1 Morgan’s analysis of American 
Indian house types was wholly vitiated because he had a piedilection 
for an a piiori scheme of evolution of clan and family, he specifically 
attributed eailier matrilmeal clans to the patrilineal Ojibwa, foi example, 
because according to his scheme it had to be that way (see page 116, 
above). 

Tyloi, too, as Lowie has indicated, was guilty of the same erroi, 
though less ciassly than Morgan. 11 At times, therefore, the eaily evolu- 
tionists did treat cultural evolution and the processes of social change 
(culture history) in a given society as one and the same thing This is 
the fatal error. 

One thing evolution as a working tool does not do, and cannot do, is 
to formulate a line of specific detailed development thiough which all 
species or societies must pass, A whale and a dog are both mammals and 
each is the product of evolutionary divergence, but the detailed phylo- 
genetic histories of the two species are quite unlike, and the one cannot 
be transferred to the other In sociocultural terms, the history of any par- 
ticular society does not recapitulate the evolution of culture. It cannot, 
for evolution covers the differentiation of cultures as wholes and of insti- 
tutions and customs within them. No one culture ever embraces all the 
patterns of all cultures, either past or present. From this it follows that 
the history of a given society is not to be reconstructed from general pat- 
terns of evolution. 

When the early evolutionists attempted to do just that and when 
they implied, as they often did, that all societies must by the force of 
natural evolutionary law pass successively through the same forms of cul- 
ture and social organization, 1 ' 1 they exposed a weakness to which their 
critics were not slow to take exception. 

12 R. H. Lowie, “Lewis H Morgan in Historical Perspective,” in Essays in Anthro- 
pology in Honor of Alfied Louis Kioeber, pp 171-172. The article (pp. 169-181) is 
a balanced and well-considered appraisal of Morgan’s stiongth and weaknesses. 

13 R H. Lowie, “Evolution in Cultural Anthropology” ( American Anthropologist, 
Vot. 48, 1946), pp. 229-230 

14 This is what is known as lineal evolution or parrllelism, i.e., that the cultuie 
history otyeach society will parallel tha^of all others It is not the same as inde- 
pendent invention, although numerous writers have used the terms synonymously 
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It has not been difficult to demonstrate tlut diffusion and the acci- 
dents of historical contact between peoples u ith different levels and 
lot ms of culture play hob with any serial scheme ot cultural develop- 
ment jot paw culm ciiltiit cs . Culttiics pi o\v, as was shown in the last 
chapter, mostly through acquisition of diffused tiaits Whether a pai- 
ticular people is exposed to one or another foim of a trait is often the 
result of sheer accident The Cheyennes ueic clanlcss hunreis and gath- 
erers in their caily habitat in the woods of the western Cheat hakes 
region. When they moved west to settle among the Ankara in the Mis- 
souri River Valley, they learned gardening fioin their sedentaty neigh- 
bors, and there is evidence that they acquired the uidimcnts of a ma- 
ternal clan system. Had their migration led them southvaul to settle 
among the gardening Omahas, w ho have paternal clans, it is quite prob- 
able that they would have copied gardening and acquired the rudiments 
of a paternal clan oiganization. 

Numerous comparable cases have led evolutionary critics to conclude 
that the consequences of diffusion disprove the principle of evolution 
A false antagonism has been posed in the common phrasing of the prob- 
lem, “Diffusiom'sm vs. Parallelism, " wherein parallelism is identified with 
evolutionism . 15 

The established importance of diffusion vitiates parallelism but not 
evolutionism Diffusion is one of the processes whereby the products of 
evolution are distributed. Were it not for diffusion, evolution would be 
much slowed down and would truly creep along at a snail’s pace. This is 
also true of biological evolution, of course, where traits are diffused 
through reproductive contacts. 

The understanding of evolution requires us, therefore, to he able to 
abstract and separate the idea of a cultural foim fiom its history in pai- 
ticular societies. Wc follow the degrees and varieties in development of 
the institution 01 artifact as such rather than its historical vicissitudes in 
a given culture. Above all, it must he remembered that evolution deals 
with differentiation through time Evolutionary anthropology must he 
both science and history without becoming schizophrenic, 

Consider the evolution of the ax The development and differentiation 
of the chipped flint hand ax in the Paleolithic Age leads from etude 
homogeneous pre-Chellcan types without hafting up to the moderately 
variegated Chellean forms. Chellean forms could not come into being 

15 Cj. L. A. White, “ ‘Diffusion vs Lvolution’ ” (American Anthropologist, Vol. 
47, 1945), pp. 339-355 White's attitudes’ are so defensive with respect to Morgan and 
Tylor and at the same time so aggressu fly combative toward their critics that he 
fails to see that his heroes are responsible for the emergence of the false issue. 
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until the pre-Chellean types had preceded them Differentiation between 
Chellcan types and natural flint nodules was too gieat to be taken in one 
single step. In the Neolithic Age the introduction of two new technolo- 
gies, abrasion and hafting, led to greater differentiation and complication 
in ax forms. The development of metallurgy continued the piocess in 
the Bronze and Iron ages as numeious specialized types of axes were 
worked out. The process continues into the present with new differen- 
tiations developing as the need arises into varieties of woodsmen’s steel 
axes, firemen’s axes, and butcheis’ cleavers. A full study of the evolution 
of the ax would cover the emergence of every single type of ax that has 
ever been invented; it would also cover the development and differen- 
tiation of different meanings attributed to axes ( e.g ., the ax as a sacred 
symbol) and the social functions of axes. Developed and differentiated 
meanings and functions would be found to rest upon piior meanings and 
functions, foi the more complicated patterns cannot come into being 
until the simpler ones have been in existence. 

The fact that the Stirling Expedition brought steel axes to a certain 
group of Negritos in the mountains of Dutch New Guinea, who previ- 
ously had had only stone axes, would be unimportant so far as the evo- 
lution of the ax is concerned. To be sure it is a significant fact in the 
history of those pygmies that the Stirling Expedition came bearing steel 
axes in the fiist quarter of the twentieth century. But that they leaped 
from the Stone Age to the Iron Age in a day does not invalidate any gen- 
eral formulation of the evolution of the ax qua ax. 

If the reader will recall our discussions of food getting, housing, and 
handicrafts, he will see how the evolution of these forms and activities 
is implicit m the treatment of the materials. 

The determination of the evolution of material artifacts is naturally 
much easier to accomplish than that of social forms, because with respect 
to form they lend themselves to direct archaeological evidence, even if 
not with respect to use, meaning, and function. 

Yet, through the tieatment of kinship (from susu to lineage to clan), 
of political organization (from local group to band to tribe to nation to 
empire or confederacy to commonwealth), of political leadership (from 
headman to chief to king, emperor, or president), of religious organiza- 
tion (from undifferentiated animism and mana to differentiated cults and 
churches), of specialization of religious personnel (from shamanism to 
priesthood), and of law (from limited private law to differentiated pri- 
vate law to increasing displacement of private law [torts] by public law 
[crime]), many expressions of evolutionary development in social organi- 
zation have been implicit in this book 
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They aid in giving meaning to the matenals of anthropology. Espe- 
cially with respect to the development and relation of subsistence tech- 
niques (food gatheiing, hunting, gaidcmng, pastoiahsm, and agriculture) 
has the evolutionary principle been of great use in organizing'and inter- 
preting the data of anthropology. The concept of evolution vitalizes the 
data of culture by fitting them into the larger framework of cultural 
dynamics 

It is purblindness to hold that 

, . . the order of events in which they all [ anthropologist, psychologist, and 
historian] deal in common is best studied without the complications of am 
attempted evolutionary arrangement . . Tiie historian is not helped in the 

reconstruction of Plantagenet England by any scheme of cultuies arranged 
according to an ascending scale of evolution 1,1 

Quite true, the historian will derive no facts of Plantagenet history from 
any knowledge of political evolution, but he most ceitainly will be able 
to deal more intelligently and undeistandably with his facts of Plan- 
tagenet, or any other, history, if he can bring a set of sound evolutionary 
concepts to bear upon them. Likewise, the anthropologist 

It behooves the anthropologist to be scientifically eclectic in his ap- 
proach to man and culture The phenomena are complex. The concept of 
evolution is a tool of thought with which to handle one aspect of the 
data of anthropology. The concepts of basic personality structure and 
ideal personality types are yet others. The concepts and principles of 
functionalism, of linguistic analysis, of statistical treatment are still others 
among many more. 

Indeed, as Lowie warned long ago, there is no royal road to the com- 
prehension of cultural phenomena d 7 Nor is there any single toad, though 
some may seem like broad avenues and others wandering bypaths. 

Finally, as we draw to the close of this study, let us observe that the 
pace of evolution does not follow a steady curve. Cultural evolution 
manifests the characteristics that biologists have in their field come to call 
emergent. “Whether the process of evolution has taken place continu- 
ously or discontinuously is a problem which probably will never be 
solved,” writes Needham, “for continuity and discontinuity are two 
alternating modes of scientific expression neither of w hieh is permanently 
victorious.” 18 Biological evolution takes a spurt and then settles down 

10 R F Benedict, “The Science of Custom” in The Making of Man, pp. 809-8 1 0 

17 R. H Lowie, Primitive Society, p. 1G7. 

18 Needham, op. cit., p. d49. 
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to slow development and differentiation until a new unbalance induces 
a new spurt This is evolution by mutation combined with gradual modi- 
fications. 

White has recently emphasized that one important consequence of 
cultural evolution is the progressive increase of the amount of energy put 
under control for utilization by men. 10 The potential daily average energy 
output of a healthy man is estimated as equal to approximately 3,000 
pounds lifted one foot in one minute, or roughly one-tenth of a horsc- 
poivei. Counting infants, the side and feeble adults, the amount of energy 
per capita available in the eailiest societies was approximately onc- 
twentieth of a hoisepower per person. For a very primitive local group 
this would amount to an energy utilization of no more than two to three 
horsepower of energy a day for the entire society. Not much could be 
accomplished with that productively. As long as man was restiicted to 
such a level, the development of culture was destined to be limited. This 
condition pi evaded throughout the Old Stone Age and was characteristic 
of all societies before the development of hoc culture and the domesti- 
cation of animals. 

The great revolution of the Neolithic Age was wrought by the 
domestication of plants and animals. Domestication of plants increased 
man’s contiol over solar energy, which is stored in plants. Domestication 
of animals made him an exploiter of animal energy. More efficient tools 
reduced energy waste and new tools made possible new applications of 
energy All cultuie expanded rapidly, the mode of life changed from 
that of hunters to gardeners and pastoralists. Old institutions and customs 
went down and new ways had to be worked out. The savages became 
barbarians. 

The ages of Bronze and Iron are but extensions of the Neolithic. 
Metal was substituted for stone. Increased efficiency in tools leading to 
stepped-up productiveness in handicraft industries and gardening (which 
the plow transformed to agriculture) gradually expanded the cultures of 
the Old World. 

The next cultural revolution awaited the harnessing of steam, the in- 
vention of the internal-combustion engine, and the artificial production 
of electricity. With the industrial revolution, feudalism gave way to 
modern capitalism. The reorganization of society and culture shook the 
modern world through and through. The repercussions are still with us. 

10 L. A, White, “Energy and the EvoTution of Culture” ( American Anthropolo- 
gist, Vol 45. 1943), pp. 33S-356 ' 
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Ten years ago, according to Millikan’s estimates,-" we in the United 
States expended about 13% horsepow ct-hours of clectiical and mtcinal- 
combustion-cngme energy per day per person. This has been made pos- 
sible by the technological evolution of our culture, which m turn has 
been made possible in laige part by the increases in energy released and 
brought under control. 

Whether this is progress or not is another matter, but it is a most 
important aspect of cultrual revolution. It writes large upon the wall a 
great lesson for today. 

In 1945 the most stupendous energy conquest of all rune was ac- 
complished. Einstein’s theory of the equivalence of mass and energy 
(E = vie 1 ) indicates that 1 kilogram (2.2 pounds) of matter, it it could 
be converted entirely into energy, would release 25 billion lulowatt- 
hours of energy, or approximately 33 billion horsepower. Splitting the 
uranium atom as was first done in 1945 converted one-tenth of 1 per cent 
of the uranium mass into energy 7 . Today 33 million horsepower of 
energy may be released from 1 kilogram of uranium. 21 And this is but 
the beginning. 

What do the laws of evolution teach us as to the meaning of this new 
outburst of energy 7 ? Not w 7 hat the future forms of society will be But 
as the Neolithic technologies induced a thoroughgoing revision of pre- 
viously existing societies and drove the expansion of culture ahead in a 
great spurt, as the technological innovations of the industrial revolution 
forced similar alterations in the tvays of men, so the atomic age will be 
one in which old modes will become quickly outworn. We are destined 
to see such cultural changes in the new 7 era that has burst upon us as 
will make all prior evolutionary development seem static by compai ison. 

Certain cultural forms have persisted through all human vicissitudes, 
Our studies have showm what they are. They may continue into the fu- 
ture. Other cultural forms, like the sovereign national state, are clearly 
incompatible with present prospects. Rational men will turn all their 
knowledge of society and culture, ail their skills of social science analysis, 
to making the needed cultural changes as quickly and as effectively as 
possible. 

The near future is bound to be unsettled and painful. With atomic 
wars it may become a nightmare. On the other side of the probable dark 
age of transition, however, is the possibility of a great era. 

Man, too, may take an emergent spurt. Physically and neurological!) 7 

20 R. A. Milhlcan, “Scienae and the World Tomorrow” (Scientific Monthly, V r ol 
37, 1939), p. 211 

21 H. D. Smyth, Atomic Energy for Military Purposes, pp. 2, 224. 
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there has been little evolutionary development in the human stock for 
50,000 years and mote. Radiation does strange things to the germ plasm 
A notable increase m gross mutations is reported from Hiroshima and 
Nagasaki. Mutation producesjiTonstrosities, but jt may also produce traits 
that break through the ceiling of present known apt itudes and capacities 
of men. It may well be that a new older of men is in the offing. 
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abusua. The matrilineal clan in Ashanti society. 

acculturation. The process of interaction between two societies by which 
the culture of the society in the subordinate position is drastically 
modified to conform to the cultuic of the dominant society. 
Acheulcau. A culture of the Lower Paleolithic Age m western Kumpe. 
adobe. An unfired, sun-dried clay hiick. 
affinal. Related by marriage. 

age class, age grade, age set. An organized association that includes all the 
members of a tube who are of a given age and sex- 
agoraphobia. An obsessive state of discomfort stimulated by large open 
spaces. 

alignment. A series of standing stones (menhirs) arranged m rows, 
alter ego. The soul, spuit, ghost, or othei self of a person, 
alternative. A behavior pattern in which two or more permissible response 
norms occur for a given stimulus situation 
amitate. The complex of special behavior patterns governing relations be- 
tween a child and its father’s sister. 

amok (to run amok). A form of psychotic behavior prevalent among 
Malayan peoples. It is charactei r/.cd by inattention followed by a 
violent outbreak, often ditected toward homicidal assault. 

Anasazi. The prehistoric and contemporary culture of the Pueblo Indians 
of the Southwest 

androcentric. Centeied about the male. . 
androcratic. Ruled by males, 
angakok. An Eskimo shaman 

, animatism. The attribution of life to inanimate objects, 
v animism. The belief in the existence of spiritual beings, (lylor s minimum 
definition of religion.) 

anthropogeography. The study of the effect of geographical tactois upon 
man and society. 

anthropoid. Having the characteristics of the highest family (that of man 
and the tailless apes) within the pinnate older, 
anthropometry. The division of physical anthropology concerned with the 
measurement of man’s bodily characteristics, 
anthropomorphism. The attribution of human form to any object. 
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anthropophagy. Cannibalism. 

Apollonian. A configuration of culture that emphasizes restraint, modera- 
tion, and “middle-of-the-road” behavior in human conduct, 
artifact. Any material object that has been “worked” or has been used as 
a tool. 

association. A social group specifically organized for the pursuit of special 
interests. 

atlatl. The Aztec name for a dart or spear thrower. 

Audi blade. An Aurignacian flint artifact developed from the Levallois 
flake of the Mousterian epoch. 

Aurignacian. The first culture of the Upper Old Stone Age in Europe. 
Aurignacian man. Homo sapiens aurignaciensis, a variety of modern man 
associated with the Aurignacian culture. 

, Australopithecus africanus. A genus of fossil ape with humanoid character- 
istics found at Taungs, South Africa. 

* autistic thinking. Wishful daydreaming, 
avoidance. The inhibition of social interaction, especially between affinal 
relatives. 

avunculate. The complex of s pecial r elations between a mother’s brother 
~ and his sister’s child. - ~ • j- ~ 

Azilian. A culture that is transitional between the Upper Paleolithic and 
Neolithic ages in western Europe; usually associated with the 
Tardenoisean. 

band. A territorially based social group that is less inclusive than the tribe. 
Bandkeramik. Neolithic pottery decorated with incised parallel lines about 
the neck. 

barbarism. A classification of cultures possessing gardening, agriculture, 
or domesticated herds but devoid of written language, 
barrow. The English term for a burial mound. 

barter, dumb. Exchange of goods between hostile people without face-to- 
face contact and without the use of middlemen. 

Basket Maker. A prehistoric culture (or the people who produced it) 
widely spread throughout the southwestern parts of the United 
States and antecedent to the Pueblo cultures, 
bast. The fibrous inner bark of certain trees. 

berdache. A person who assumes the social roles f ascribed to the opposite 
sex. r 

.bifurcation. Separation into two branches or sections. 
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blastula. A mass of cells, usually in the shape of a hollow sphere, resulting 
fiom the cleavage of an egg. 

bolo. A weapon made of several stones, each encased in a leather pouch 
at the ends of a string. The fiee ends of the strings are joined together. 
Bondu. The women’s tribal secret society among the tribes of Sieira Leone 
and Liberia in West Aftica. 

bracliiation. Use of the hands; in a special sense, movement through the 
trees by swinging from the branches 
bracliyceplialic. Roundheaded, cephalic index SO to H4 9. 
brother equivalence. The classifying of brotheis within a single kinship 
status. 

bull-roarer. A flat board that, when w hirled at the end of a string, makes 
a low whirring noise. 

cacique. The Spanish word for “chief”; often used for the sacerdotal head 
of a Pueblo Indian tribe or any Centiai or South American tribe, 
calvarium. The skullcap, or upper portion of the cranium, 
caste. An endogamous social group, usually linked with a specific occupa- 
tion. 

Caucasian ra ce. The so-called “ white” race. 
celt. A polished stone axhead. 

cephalic index. A metric expression of the ratio between head breadth and 
head length. C.I. = — — X 100 

nL 

chalcedony. A white, waxy “flint ” 

Clhalcolithic Age. The Copper Age. 

Chajglperron point. A long, sharp-pointed Aurignaeian blade developed 
v 'rrom the Audi blade. 

Clicllean. A culture of the Lower Paleolithic Age in Europe, 
chert. An impure form of flint. 

chief, peace. A chief whose functions are largely concerned with the 
direction of civil affairs. 

chief, talking. In many societies the chief does not publicly address the 
people. A “speaker” or talking chief does this for him. 
cicatrization. A pattern of scar tissue produced by making incisions in the 
skin. 

cire perdue. See lost wax method, 
cist. An individual, slab-lined grave. 

civilization. A classification of cultures possessing gardening, agriculture, 
or domesticated herds and a written language. 

Clactonian. A first interglacial culture found in East Anglia. 
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clan, A unilateral kinship group that maintains the fiction of common 
genetic descent from a remote ancestor, usually legendaiy or myth- 
ological. f, M j 

coccyx. The hidden tail in man formed of the last several vertebrae at the 
end of the spinal column. 

concubinage, group. A group of men, as an African age class, sharing con- 
cubines in common. 


illlU 

/ouvade. 


concubitant. A male who has the status of marriageability to a peison 
without necessarily being married to that person 
conditional curse. A ritual declaration that if the facts are not as stated, 
or if certain conditions come to pass, ill fortune may strike the peison 
cursed. 

donvergeuce. A piocess of cultural dynamics in which two oi more cul- 
tures contain similar institutions or behavior patterns independently 
arnved at, i.e , without historical connection, 
cosmic time. All time prioi to the formation of the earth 
coup. An attested deed of valor among the Plains Indians, 
coup counting. The social practice of publicly reciting coups. 
yOup de poing. A flint hand&ax&characteristic of the Chellean, Acheulean, 
and Moustenan cultures. 

The practice whereby a husband retiles to bed upon the bihh . 
of his offspring and acts as though he had just gone through child- 
birth. . 

crapial capacity. The intei^p volume of the cranium measured in cubic 
centimeters. 

cranium. That portion of the skull which encloses the brain. - 
Cro-Magnoryfran. A variety of Homo sapiens dominant in western Europe 
during the last half of the fourth glaciation, 
cromlech. A circular arrangement of standing stones, 
cross-cousins. Cousins whose related parents are siblings of unlike sex. 

Offspring graFpei son’s mother’s brother or father’s sister, 
cultural oi±li<%enesis. The relative overdevelopment of one aspect of a 
cultugfr. 

^idfgre. The sum total of learned behavior traits characteristic of the 
^ members of a society. 

culture area. A geographical territory within which the cultures tend to 
be similar in some significant aspects, 
culture complex. An integrated system of culture traits organized about 
some nuclear interest. 

culture configuration. The characteristic arrangefnent of traits that gives 
to a culture its distinctive contours. 
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culture construct. A selective and descriptive formulation of the modal or 
normal behavior characteristic of the mcmbeis of a society, 
culture, ideal. A verbalized formulation of normative patterns foi be- 
havior as stated by the members of a given society, 
culture pattern. A nmmativc form of behavior laid down by the con- 
sensus of the members of a society. 

culture trait or element. A reputedly irreducible unit of learned behavior 
pattern or material product thereof. 

Cyprolitliic. The Copper Age. 


deadfall. A type of trap so constructed that a weighted lever, rock, m 
ceiling drops on the victim when released by a trigger, 
deme. A territorial political unit in Attica after the reorganization by 
Cleisthenes in 509 b c. 
dibble. A pointed digging stick. 

diffusion. A process in cultural dynamics wherein culnue elements or 
complexes spread from one society to another. 

Dionysian. A categorical label attached to cultures that emphasize sensate 
experience. 

dolichocephalic. Long- or narrow-headed. Cephalic index less than 75 
dolmen. A structure foimed of three or more slabs of rock set on edge 
and covered with a flat slab. Hence called table tock. 
double descent. The existence of a maternat^tid a paternal clan system 
side by side within the same culture 

Dryopitliecus. A genus of Miocene fossil ape from which man and the 
great anthropoids evolved. , 

dysteleology. See vestigial remains. 


earth lodge. A house built wholly or partially of sod orjnade of a frame- 
work covered with dirt. 'r|g| 

ecology. The study of the relationships between organisms aifll tk-'ir physi- 
cal environments. T||j 

Egbo. A secret fraternity identified with the leopard in certain AfAun 
tribes. 

egomaniac. A peison whose self-centeredncss reaches psychotic propor- 


Ekpe. See Egbo. 

embryology'. The study of the embryo, the organisms in its earliest stages 
of development. 

endoctanial. The inner surface of the cranium or brain case. 
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endogamy. The rule that requires a person to marry within a given social 
group of which he is a member. 

Eoanthropus dawsoni. Dawson’s Dawn man, otherwise known as P iltdovm 
mm. A fossil genus of man found in first interglacial deposits in East 
Anglia. 

Eocene. The fiist period of the Cenozoic era. 

eolith. Dawn Stone Age artifacts. Stone implements so crudely made that 
their shape is more fortuitously than purposefully determined. 
Eolitliic Age. The Dawn Stone Age. The first age in the evolution of 
human culture, characterized by eoliths, 
epicanthic fold. An overlap of the upper eyelid. 

Epipaleolithic. The stage of prehistoric cultural evolution between the 
Paleolithic and Neolithic ages. Also called the Mesolithic or transi- 
tional age. 

Ertebolle. A local manifestation of Early Neolithic culture in Denmaik 
ethnography. The division of anthropology devoted to the descriptive re 
cording of cultures. 

ethnology. The division of anthropology devoted to the analysis and sys- 
tematic interpretation of cultural data, 
evolution, biological or organic. The passage from simplicity to complex- 
ity, from homogeneity to heterogeneity, which, from empirical ob- 
servation of living creatures and their remains, may be deduced to 
have occurred and to be still occurring in the world of life, 
evolution, cultural. The passage from simplicity to complexity, from 
homogeneity to heterogeneity, which, from empirical observation 
of living societies and the material remains and records of those now 
defunct, may be deduced to have occurred and to be still occurring 
in the world of social life among men. 
evolution, divergent. The process of evolutionary development that re- 
sults in several lines of progressive modification from an original 
common form. 

evolution, unilinear. The theory that predicates the evolution of social 
forms in a universal and ordered sequence. 

Exogamy. The rule that requites a person to marry outside a specific 
social group of which he is a member, 
extrovert. A person whose interests and concerns are predominantly in 
external objects and actions. 

family. A bilateral kinship group. 

family, cdhjugal. A social group consisting of spouses and fheir offspring. 
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family, consanguine. See susu. 

family, extended. A social group consisting of near relatives in addition to 
the mated pair and then off.spung 

fatherhood, sociological. The institution whereby the adult male who is 
the husband of a child’s mother stands in the functional iclationship 
of fatherhood to the child, legaidless of his hiolouit.il iclationship 
felting. A cloth-making tcchmquc in which the I'hets aie matted r< n> e*t her, 
not spun and u oven, 
femm. 7’he thighbone. 

fetish. An object that is teveied because it is believed to house a wmei- 
natuial power. 

fibula, (1) The long hone that, with the tibia fshmhotie), makes up the 
lower part of the leg (2) A Bronze or It on Age safety pm. 
foramen magnum. The “great window.” The hole in the base ot the skull 
through which the spinal cord leaves the cunium. 
fossil. An organic object that has been transformed into stone by a natutal 
process of replacement 

fraternity. (1) An association of men. A mens society 12) The children 
of a woman. See sibling. 

Galley Hill man. A neoanthropic fossil of nod-glacial age found at Galley 
Hill, England. 

gastrula. A stage in embryonic development in which the embryo eon- 
sir, ts of an outer layer of cells, enclosing a cavity and having an open- 
ing at one end. 

generation equivalence. The classifying of i dames of different genetic 
relation, but within the same generation level, within a single kinship 
status. 

genotype. An organic specimen in which both the genes that determine a 
specific trait are dominant oi icccssive. The somatic character rstu: 
therefore directly reflects the gene combination, 
gens. A patrilineal clan. 

geologic time. All time since the first formation of the earth, 
gerontocracy. A society dominated by the old men. 

Gigantopithecus blaci.ii. A genus of giant fossil ape from South China. 
God, High, The supreme deity m a polytheistic system, 
gravette. A small, shaip-pointcd Aurignacian flint blade used for engrav- 
ing and carving. 

G-string, A string or band of material worn between the legs and fastened 
around the waist. 
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liallcist. See passage grave. 

headman. A leader of a band, clan, or tube who is not endowed with sn 
cific and determinative authority, less than a chief. 

Heidelberg Man. A Neandertaloid fossil man found i n f j rst hitciokcial 
deposits at Maner, near Heidelberg, Get many 

hieroglyph. A highly conventionalized symbol developed from pictorial 
representation and used as an element in ceitain archaic writimr 
systems. 

liogan. The Navajo dwelling. 

Hohokam. A prehistoiic culture localized in the dc S ert aicas of central 
Arizona, 

Homo sapiens. The sole existing species of man. Modem man. 


ideograph. A conventionalized pictograph that symbolizes an idea rather 
than a thing. 

idiosyncrasy. A form of behavior uniquely charactcibtic of an individual, 
incest. Sexual contact between peisons who are both members of the same 
socially defined kinship group, 
infanticide. The killing of infants. 

institution, social. A complex of behavior patterns organized about some 
dominant nucleai interest 

introvert. A peison whose interests are picdonnnaptly concerned with 
himself. 

invalidicide. The killing of invalids 
invention, independent. See parallelism 


joking relationship. An instituti on alized pa ttern of privileged familiarity 
N or joking between persons of specific social statuses 


Kananr man. Hovio kanamemis A purported species i>f modem man leprc- 
sented by a fossilized symphysis found in Kenya Colony, East Africa, 
kachina. The gods in ceitain Pueblo cultures, who are represented in 
ceremonials by masked dancers, 
kaylasi. Adultery among the Tiobnand Islanders. 


vkinship, classificatory. The lumping, merging, or equating of relatives of 
differing genetic relationship into one and the s a me kinship status 
^kinshjp system. The c ustomary com plex of .sta tuses and role s g overnin g 
NThe behavior of relatives 


kinship terminology. The set of names applied to thn various statuses in a 
, kinship system. 

Ten midden. A refuse heap. 
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kiva. A semisubtcn ancan ccicinoni.il chambcL, usu.illv' rmiml, in the 
Southwest Pueblos. 

Krapina man. A local type of Nc.indeitaloid fossil nun fouml at Ki.ipm.i 
in Croatia in second interglacial deposits, 
kulu ring. The system of intertribal eeiemonul exchange of shell aim 
bands and necklaces m southwestern Melanesia. 

Kultntkreis. A conception of huge cultme complexes th.u, in the ihcmv 
of the cultme lustoiical school (Ki/ltm krculcbic) ot etlmologv, dll- 
fuse en bloc over large aieas of the globe. 

labret. A plug worn through an incision m the lip, car, m nose, 
laurel-leaf point. A Hint blade shaped like a lauicl leaf and characteristic ot 
the Solutrean culture. 

law. A social norm sanctioned by the application of physical coercion, m 
threat or in fact, by a person or group possessing the lecognized 
privilege of so doing 

lejima. The nonlocahzed maternal clan in Umor society 
lemur. A primitive type of pinnate that fiist emciged m the Kocene 
period 

leprechaun. A spate or fauy in Iiish folk belief, usually in the form of a 
little old man. 

Levalloisian. A Lower Paleolithic culture chaiactcn/.ed by a Hint flake 
tool with a prepared striking platform, 
levirate. Brother-in-law niatnage. The marriage of a woman to her de- 
ceased husband’s biothcr. 

levirate, anticipatory. The practice m which a husband extends limited 
sexual privileges with his wife to his younger brother, 
liga. A pile of heated stones used for baking taro in New Ireland 
linca a.xpera. The longitudinal ridge on the posterior surface of the femur, 
lineage. A unilateral kinship gioup that traces descent ftom a known 
common ancestor, who lived not moie than live or six generations 
hack. 

lobola. Bade price among the Bantu-speaking rubes ot South \luca. 
lost wax method. A process of casting metal objects in molds shaped lbour 
a wax form, which is then melted out. 

yMagdalenian. The final cultme of the Upper Paleolithic Age m 1'urope. 
magic. The control of supernatural forces by means of compulsive 
formulas. 

magic, contagious. A form of sympathetic magic. It updates on the prin- 
ciple that things once in contact with each other can etert a con- 
tinuing influence upon each other. 
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magic, imitative. A form of sympathetic magic. It operates on the pii n 
ciple that like influences like. 

magic, sympathetic. Magic that operates on the principle of homeopathic 
association; i e., that one object can exert an influence upon otheis 
that have an identity with it. 

Maglcmosian. A local manifestation of the Mesolithic Age in the Great 
Swamp of the Baltic Coast. 

malcarata. A formal regulated combat among the Murngin of Australia, 
malagan. A complex of memorial festivals in New Ireland, Melanesia, 
mana. Supernatural power that does not occur in the form of a spirit 
being. 

' manioc. A tropical plant of the genus Memthot , w hose roots yield a nu- 
tntious starch. Also called cassava. 
mano. See mullet. 

nuwtiage. The social institution that regulates the special relations of a 
' mated pair to each other, their offspring, their kinsmen, and society 
at large 

lpnriiage, affinal. Marriage to a spouse’s relative In-law marriage. 
Hprfnage, cross-cousin, asymmetrical. A preferred marriage foim that is 
restricted to one type of cross-cousin only. Marriage of a man to his 
mothei’s brother’s daughter is permitted, while maniage to his 
father’s sister’s daughter is prohibited, or .vice versa, 
marriage, cross-cousin, symmetrical. Maniage in which either type of cioss- 
cousin is permissible or prefeired as a spouse, 
marriage, extended affinal. Marriage to an affinal relative of a higher or 
' loAvcr generation. Marriage based upon an extension of the levirate 
or sororate principles. 

mastaba. An Egyptian subterranean burial chamber that is piototypic of 
the pyiamids. 

rnatai. The titular head of a Samoan household. 

matriarchate. A society distinguished by uxorilocal residence and matri- 
lineal descent. 

patrilineal. The reckoning of descent through the mother, 
matrilocal. See uxorilocal. 

mean, arithmetical. The average. That point in the range of variability of 
a phenomenon at which exactly equal quantities fall on either side, 
median. The mid-point. That point in the range of variability of a phe- 
nomenon which falls exactly at the middle of the two extremes, 
megalith. A large stone used as a marker, altar, or monument, 
megalithic complex. A cultural system centering about large stone monu- 
ments!” 
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Meganthropus paleojavanicus. A giant fossil man fiom Jam. 

Melanesia. Black islands. The island aiea of the Southwest Pacific, 
menhir. An elongated, standing stone raised as a monument oi altai. 
merging (in kinship systems). See kinship, dassifkurojy 
mcsocephalic. Medium-headed. Cephalic index 7? to 79.9. 

Mesolithic. The Middle Stone Age Also called Ept paleolithic. 
inesological. Semi- or quasi-logical. Applied to the method of leasoning 
used by the ninetcenth-ccntuiy lineal evolutionists, who by mfcicnce 
leasoncd that beginning with assumed starling points the successive 
stages of each foim ol social institution or matcmil invention could 
be described. 

metate. A flat or grooved grinding stone that functions as a mortar 
Ml crolith. A minute stone aiufact made from fine flint Hakes. 

Micronesia. Small islands. The island aiea of the West Central Pacific, 
milpa. The Maya Indian method of gardening, involving the slash and 
burn technique of clearing garden plots in the forest 
Miocene, The middle, or third, pcnod of the Cenozoic era 
Mithraic cult. The religious system devoted to the worship of Mithras, 
the Persian god of light, upholder of the truth and the foe of evil, 
inode. The high point. That point in the range of variability of a phe- 
nomenon which occurs with the gieatest frequency. 
Mogollon-Mimbrcs. A prehistoric culture localized in the mountainous 
area of southeastern Arizona and southwestern New Mexico 
moiety. Half. The social unit based upon kinship that occurs when the 

tribe is- dr yidcdTnfo~two f ecognizecTTmits: 

monogamy. Marriage of one man to~onFwbniah7 ' 

^monolith. A structure consisting of a single stone. 

^monotheism. The worship of one god. 
morphology. The study of the form and structure of an organism or 
social manifestation. 

Mousterian. The culture associated with Neandertal man during the third 
interglacial and fourth glacial epochs in Europe, 
muller. A grinding stone held in the hand and rubbed over a metate. 
mutation. An abiupt modification of the genetic composition of an or- 
ganism. 

nasal index. The relation between the breadth and height of the nasal 

orifice. N.I. = I777 X 100 
N.H. 

nasion. The intersection of the inteynnsal suture with the frontal bone of 
the skull. 
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Neandertal man. An extinct fossil race of man dominant in the Old 
World from the third interglacial epoch to the climax of the fourth 
glacial. 

Neoantliropic man. A “modern” or sapiens type of man. 

Negroid. Characteristic of Negroes. 

Negrito. The “little Negio” or Pygmy lace. 

Neolithic. The New' Stone Age. 

neurosis. A mild form of behavior disorder. 

Ngbe. See Egbo. 

Nilotic. People who live on the River Nile. 

nobility. A class or caste with hereditary status of high prestige and cere- 
monial or political power. 

normative. The quality of inducing conformity to a norm 

notochoTd. A rod of cells that forms the beginning of the backbone in 
vertebrate animals. 

ntoro. The patrilineal clan in Ashanti society. 

oath. A formal declaration that the facts ate as stated. (Nyt to he confused 
with conditional curse.) 

occiput. The bone that forms the rear and lower segment of the cranium. 

Oedipus complex. A psychological state of a male characterized by sexual 
desire for the mother and antagonism toward the father. 

okeyame. The talking chief in Ashanti society. 

oligarchy. A state whose government is controlled by a small group within 
the larger society 

ontogeny. The natural history of an individual, beginning with the fertil- 
ized egg 

ordeal. A ritual method of verification of testimony in which the litigants 
are subjected to a physical test designed to injure the falsifier seri- 
ously or to kill him. 

Paleolithic. The Old Stone Age. 

paleosimia, A genus of Miocene fossil ape that is ancestral to the orang- 
utan. 

Paleozoic. The third era of geological time. 

papyrus. The Egyptian paper made from the pith of Cyperus papyms, an 
Egyptian sedge. 

pjpffflel cousin. The offspring of a person’s mothe r’s s ister or father’s 

/ brothe r, ‘ ~ 

parallelism. The development of similar cultural forms through identical 
steps without historical interaction or contact. 
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parapithecus. x\ genus of fossil primate found in Oligocctic deposits and 
believed to be ancestral to man, the apes, and monkeys 
parflcche. An oblong rawhide box made by Plains Indians 
passage grave. A long nairow burial chambci. 

pastoralism. A cultme maikcd by a subsistence technique centered aboui 
the herding - and husbandry of domesticated animals, 
paterfamilias. The authoi Italian father in the Roman family, 
patriarchate. A society dominated by the father as head of the kinship 
group, characterized by pan lhneal descent and vinloeal lesidence 
patrilineal. The reckoning of descent tlnough tlie fatliei. Cluldien belong 
to the kinship gtoup of their father 
patrilocal. See vinloeal. 

patronymy. The custom of giving children the name of then father’s kin- 
ship group. 

pattoli. The Aztec foim of pachisi, a game played with dice. 

' percussion flaking. The technique of shaping flint artifacts by remov ing 
flakes with blows of a hammcisfonc. 
personality. The sum total of behavior traits, overt and covetr, chaiactci- 
lstic of a person. 

personality, basic structure. The constellation of behavior traits and atti- 
tudes established in the members of a given society by their childhood 
reactions to the methods of child training characteristic of their 
culture. 

personality, ideal type. The construct of the personality configuiation 
most highly emphasized in a culture, 
personality, modal. The personality configuration most commonly mani- 
fest by the membeis of a society or group, 
petroglyph. A symbol incised in rock. 

peyote. A variety of cactus ( Lophopora ivillhv/mi) ingested by Indians 
(notably Plains Indians) as a means of stimulating visions as a foim 


of religious experience, 

phenotype. An organic specimen in which one of the paired genes deter- 
mining a trait is dominant and the othei recessive. The presence of 
t)re recessive trait is not directly lcvealed in the somatic manifestation 
1 of the trait. 


pjjratry. A social unit consisting of two or more linked cla ns between^ 
* ijwhich exists a special bond of unity as against dans j oined nr Oth er 
phratries within the society 
phylogenyTThe naturaTHIstory of a species or variety, 
physical anthropology. The study of the bodily characteristics of mankind. 
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, pictograpli. A simple picture, or senes of pictures, intended to describe a 
situation or record some event. 

pile dwelling. A house raised from the giound or built over water on 
piling. 

pit dwelling. An eaith lodge built over an excavated pit. 

Pirfiecanthropus erectus. Upright ape m an-vAn early Pleistocene type of 
man, whose fossil remains were discoveted at Trinil, Java ( Java manV 
Pithecanthropus robustus. A laige-sizcd variety of the genus pithecan- 
thropus, also found in Java. 

planetesimal. Fragmentary solar materials front which the planets arc 
hypothetically believed to have been formed. 

Pleistocene. The fifth pciiod of the Cenozotc eia. The glacial age during 
which man rose to dominance among life forms, 
plesianthropus. A genus of fossil ape recently discovered in South Afiica. 
Pliocene. The fourth period of the Cenozoic era. A warm period timing 
which early human types became differentiated from apes, 
pliopithccus. A genus of Pliocene fossil ape that is directly ancestral to 
the gibbon. 

polyandry. The marriage of a woman to two or more men simultaneously 
'polyandry, attenuated. The marriage relationship in which a married 
v Abi other extends limited sexual privileges in his wife to his umrmned 
younger brothers. Also called anticipatory levitate. 
polyandry, fraternal. A polyandrous marriage in which the husbands are 
, / brothers. 

polygamy. Any multiple marriage. 

polygenesis. The evolutionary hypothesis which assumes that the several 
genera of prehistoric man have evolved from different species of 
Pliocene apes. 

/polygyny. The marriage of a man to two or more women simultaneously. 
Polynesia. Many islands. The area of the Central Pacific that falls within 
a triangle formed with Hawaii, Easter Island, and New Zealand as 
the apices. 

^polytheism. Many gods. A system of religion recognizing multiple gods. 
Pono. The men’s secret fraternity m Sierra Leone and Liberia, West 
Africa. 

potlatch. The Northwest Coast Indian institution of ceremonial feasting 
accompanied by lavish distribution of gifts, 
preferential marriage. A form of marriage that is enjoined or preferred be- 
tween two persons of specifically defined statuses. . 
pressure flaking. The technique of shaping flint artifacts by 'removing fine 
flakes by means of steady pressure applied with a hajfd stick or bone. 
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priest. A religious functionary whose supernatural authority is bestowed 
upon him by a cult or organized church, in contrast to the shaman, 
who derives his power directly fioin supernatural sou ices 
primate. An order within the mammalian class. 

primitive. A cultuic, or an aspect of .1 culture, or an individual whose 
culture is not characterized by the inclusion of a written language; 

■ thetefoie, nonlitcrate or pteliteiate. 

•primogeniture. Inhentancc by the first-boin son or child 
i privileged familiarity* A culturally permissive relation <)f tree joking bo- 
^ tween individuals of cei t;uu statuses 
prognathous. Having a projecting jaw. 
z^proimscuity. The absence of any social rcstiamts limiting or regulating 
sexual behavior. 

1 property. The special and socially sanctioned relation of a pcison 01 group 
to the utilization of some object. 

propeity, communal. Property that is owned hv the entire community, 
property, incorporeal. Property that involves a nonmatenal object, 
property, joint. Property that is owned by a gioup smaller than the entire 
community. 

propliopitliccus. A genus of fossil ape found in Oligoeene deposits of 
Egypt. It is a prototype of the gibbon. 

Proterozoic. The second era of geological time 

psychosis. An extreme form of behavior disorder marked by relatively 
fixed patterns of maladaptive attitudes and responses, 
pueblo. A village constructed of clay bucks (adobe 1 or stones. Character- 
istic of the Indians of southwestern United States and northern 
Mexico. 

Pygmy. See Negrito. 

pyrite. A mineral, such as flint, used for striking fire, 
quern. A grinding stone. 

racc^ A biologically inbred group possessing a distinctive combination of 
' physical traits that ten ds to" breed "true froIiTgejieration to generation, 
racism. A doctime that assumes the inherent superiority of one or another 
race over others. 

relatives, affinal. Persons related through marriage, 
relatives, genetic. Biologically related persons, 
repun. The virilocal, patrilineal clan in Umor society. 

Rhodesian man. A fossil human type with remarkably heavy supraorbital 
ridges found at Broken Hill in Rhodesia, South Africa. 
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rite de passage. See transition rites. 

rite, feitilitv. A ritual complex designed to promote genetic reproduction 
role. The customary complex of behavior associated with a paiticular 
status. 

rostrocarinate. A Pliocene artifact found in East Anglia. So called be- 
cause it is “beak-keeled” ill shape. 


sacerdotal. Of a priestly nature. 

sacrum. The wedge-shaped bone formed by the joining of the 
that form the posterior segment of the pelvis. 



ction. Any social reaction operating to induce 
tive standard of behavior. 


conformity to 


veitebrae 
a noima- 


sa fiction, legal. A coercive penalty involving the use of physical force in 
"S threat or m fact, attached to the violation of a social noun, when the 


application of the sanction is considered legitimate according to the 
pi evading standards of the culture. 

sarong. A loose girdle-lilte skirt originally made of bark cloth and worn by 
Polynesian women. 

savagery. A state of cultural development marked by the absence of 
gardening or agriculture and written language. 

scarification. The process of mutilation of the body through the artificial 
raising of scar tissue. 

schizophrenia. A behavior disorder marked by a replacement of the learned 
behavior systems with desocialized behavior dominated by private 
fantasy. 

Schnurkeramik. Neolithic pottery decorated with imprints of cord 

senilicide. The killing of the aged. 

shaman. A religious specialist who has received his power directly from 
supernatural sources. Synonymous with medicine man, witch doctor. 


angakok (Eskimo). 

V^sib^A unilateral kinship group. Synonymous with clan. 

sibling. Brother or sister; a member of a sib or clan. 

'' silent trade. See barter, dumb. 


simian. Apelike. 

Sinanthropus pekinensis. Peking man. An Early Pleistocene fossil race 
found at Chow Kow Tien, China, related to Java, Heidelberg, and 
Neandertal men. 


Skhul man. A highly variable type of fossil man found in Palestine. It 
reveals both neandertaloid and Homo sapiens characteristics. 


slavery. The institution whereby persons are subjected to involuntary 
servittfde, are denied the right of freedom of movement or action, 
and must place their productive efforts at the disposal of the master. 
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social distance. A term covering the relative “spatial positions'’ of two 
statuses. Generally used to emphasize limitations on social inter- 
course. 

jiperety. An aggregation of human beings (a population) living as a dis- 
tinct entity and possessing a distinct culture, 
society, military. An association of warnois. 

society, secret. A fiatcrniLy or association whose iiicinhuship and activi- 
ties are shrouded in scciccy. A tribal scaer soi ietv embraces all 
adult males in its membership. 

Solo man. Howo solocnsis. A fossil species ol a Neandei taloid type found 
on the Solo River in Java. 

Solulrean. The middle culture of the Upper Paleolithic Age m western 
t/Emope. 

sot eery. The use of supernatural power as an aggressive instrument to 
further the Interests of the sorcerer. Magic is a mine neutial term, 
sororal polygyny. The simultaneous mamage of two m mine sisteis to one 
husband. 

Sjprdrate. The piactice whereby a younger sister mantes the widowed 
husband of her deceased elder sister 
soulava. The ted shell necklaces exchanged in the Melanesian kula 
state. The association within a society that undertakes to ditect and 
organize social policy on behalf of and in the name of the entue 
society. 

status. The social position of an individual with reference to the other 
* members of his society. 

Steinlieim man. A type of fossil man ( Homo sapiens) found in mid-glacial 
deposits at Steinheim, Germany. 

stimulus diffusion. The process of cultural dynamics in which one people 
receive the idea of a cultural invention fioni anothei but give a 
new and unique form to the idea. 

Stone Age. Sec Eolithic, Paleolithic; Neolithic. 

stratigraphy. Analysi s of geological de posits in terms of discernible layers. 
D eriva tive time_gequcnccs are inferred from the relative positions of 
the stiata or layers. 

subincision. A surgical operation in which the urethra of the male sex 
organ is slit open. A mutilation performed as a part of the male 
puberty rites in certain Australian tribes, 
suitor service. A substitute for, or equivalent of, bride price, in which the 
potential groom works for his intended bride’s kin. 
superorganic. The phenomena, known as cultural, that occur on a level 
over and above the organic; Le., they are not preset in me organic 
structure. 
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supraoibital ridge. A bony ridge above the oibits, 01 eye sockets 
survival. A culture element or complex the genetic function of which has 
altered with the passage of time so that the usage has become a meie 
formal convention. 

susu. The kinship group formed of a woman, her children, and her 
brother. 

suvasova. Breach of exogamy among the Trobnand Islanders. 
Swanscombe man. A Homo sapiens type of man found in mid-glacial de- 
posits at Swanscombe, England, 
symphysis. The chin region of the lower jaw. 

syncretism. The act of fusing or joining two distinct systems of belief, 
especially religions. 


tabu. An act that is enjoined or forbidden and punishable by supernatural 
sanctions. 


tapa. Polynesian baik cloth. 

taravad. The joint household consisting of the members of a susu among 
the Nayar caste of the Cochin state of the Malabar Coast of India. 
Tardenoisian. A local manifestation of .the Mesolithic Age in northern 
France. Usually linked with the Azilian to form the Azilian-Tarde- 
noisian culture. 


taro. A plant grown extensively in the Pacific area, where its root pro- 
vides a staple food. 

Tauugs ape child. See Australopithecus africanus. 
teknonymy. The practice of naming a parent after his child, 
teleolith. A purposefully shaped stone artifact. 

thanatomania. The depression of the “will to exist” to the point of death. 

Somatic compliance to the “death wish.” 
thaumaturgy. The performance of miracles. Magic. 

> theocracy. A social order controlled by religious officers, 
till, glacial. An unstratified deposit of earth and rock deposited by a 


glacier. 

tipi. A conical tent. 

tort. An offense against an individual subject to legal sanctions applied by 


the wronged person or lus kinsmen. 

Jlotein. An object, often an animal or a plant, held in special regard by the 
y,,' : 'members of a social group, who feel that there is a peculiar bond of 
emotional identity between themselves and the totem. 

-totemism. The institutional complex centering about a totem, 
tovudun. The ancestial gods in Dahomean religion from whom is derived 


the Afnerican word voodoo. 
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transition rites. Ritual complexes associated with important changes in 
peisonal status, such as birth, adolescence, tnairiage, death, 
transvestite. An individual who effects a tiansfei of" sex roles, such as 
occurs when a male takes oil the status and lolcs of a female or vice 
versa. 

travertine. A porous limestone. Also called tufa 

travois. A cauymg device of two poles hitched to a diait animal like the 
tongues of a buggy The flee ends of the tiavois dug along the 
ground. 

tribe. A social group speaking a distinctive language ot dialect and possess- 
ing a distinctive culture that marks it ofl ftom otliei tubes. It is nor 
neccssaiily oiganized politically 

Trickster. A chaiacter m mythology who alters the order of things by 
tricking man or animals into choices or circumstances that they do 
not expect 01 desiie. 

Trinil man. See Pithecanth o pus eiectus. 

troll A giant or dwaif m old Scandinavian belief. 

tumulus. A mound of earth covering a dolmen or burial chamber. 

t+ds 

ultimngcnitni eJfrihenrnnre by the youngest son or daughter. 

^ unilateral . Reckoning descent through one parent only, 
unilocal. The practice whereby a married couple regularly settles with, 
or close to, the parents of one of the spouses. See uxoriiocal, virilocal. 
universal. A behavior pattern characteristic of all the members of a society, 
usufruct. The right to use of an object of property Without possessing 
title of ownership. 

uxoiilocal. The practice whereby a mariicd couple settles in the domicile 
of the wife’s family Also called vuitnlocal icsidence. 

vestigial remains. Organs whose physiological functions have been lost 
(so far as can be determined). 

vipilocal. The pi actice Whereby a mauied couple settles' in the domicile 
of the husband’s family. Also called patulocal residence. 
vodun. A system of religious belief and practice developed by Caribbean 
Negroes and combining elements of Catholicism and African, partic- 
ularly Dahomean, religions Magic is only a minor element in the 
entire complex. Called voodoo in the American vernacular. 

wampum. Elongated beads drilled out of clamshells, used by Indians of 
the Northeast Woodlands. 

warp. The parallel-lying foundation threads of a fabric. 
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weft. The threads woven at light angles through the parallel-lying founda- 
tion threads, or warp. Also called the woof, or filler. 
wergild. The money payment made by the lan of a murderer to the lqn of 
a murdered man. ‘ 

Weimar man. A local Neandertalmd type of fossil man found ncai 
Weimar, Germany, 
wickiup. A beehive-shaped glass hut. 

wife lending. The custom whereby a husband extends to a household guest 
the sexual favors of his wife as a symbolic gestuie of brotheihood, 
wigwam. A domed bark hut of the Algonquian Indians of the Northeast 
Woodlands. 

willow-leaf point. A long, slender flint blade characteristic of the Solutrean 
culture. 

windigo. A type of cultuially induced insanity among the Opbway and 
other Algonquian Indians, 
woof. See weft. 

wrong, private. An offense against an individual that is customarily pun- 
ished by legal action instituted by the injured person or Ins kinsmen. 
Private wrongs make up the body of private law. 
wrong, public. An offense against the social entity punished by the legal 
action of the group at large or by its official representatives 
wurley. A lean-to shelter built by Australian aborigines. 

yucca. A plant belonging to the lily family and possessing long fibious 
leaves. The sap of its roots produces suds in water. 
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